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The Board of Education respectfully submit this, their Thir- 
teenth Annual Report. 

The experience of the year calls for little in the way of 
remark, and, fortunately, for nothing in the way of excuse or 
apolpgy. Nothing has occurred, since the last Report of the 
Board, to suggest changes in the school laws of the State, or 
in the methods of administration ; but, for reasons long in the 
view of physiologists and teachers, and of late increasingly 
manifest to the public mind, the Board are prepared to recom • 
mend at a single point a modification of the requirements of 
existing laws, namely, that the earliest year of age at which 
school attendance shall be allowed, be five years instead of 
four, as at present provided. 

l^he history of the schools of Connecticut, for the year just 
closed, is, so far as it can be read through the statistics of 
attendance and of provision for instruction, in every way 
satisfactory. 

The number of children, between four and sixteen years of 
age who were enumerated in January, 1877, was 137,099, 
against 135,189 the previous year, an increase of 1,910, no 
small part of which must, the Board are of opinion, be attributed 
to the more careful canvass made by the Census-takers of the 
several towns of the State. 
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6 REPORT OF THE BOARD. 

The number of scholars registered in winter was 99,657, 
against 98,923 in 1876. Those registered in summer were 
90,845, against 89,632 in 1876. The aggregate number of 
children registered as scholars, summer and winter, was 119,208, 
against 119,106. Of these, 4,894 were over sixteen years of age, 
against 4,454 in 1876. 

Of the twelve or thirteen thousand children enumerated in 
the School Census, but not registered in either public or private 
schools, by far the greater part were, of course, children of 
tender age, four, five and six years old, whose absence from 
heated rooms and hard courses of study must be regarded as 
fortunate, rather than as implying any defect in the working of 
the system of public education. The laws of the State do not 
compel attendance before the child has completed his eighth 
year. The Board have already expressed the opinion that it 
would be well if the laws did not permit attendance at the age 
which now forms the nominal beginning of the school period. 

The above statistics of attendance are every way creditable 
to parents, to the employers of labor, and to the Agent of the 
Board. Unceasing vigilance and activity are required to resist 
the strong tendency among the juvenile population towards 
slipping back into idleness and truancy, and to prevent the 
formation of a vagabond and more or less vicious class, at the 
expense of the public schools. The work of one year will 
never answer for the next Efforts to restrain truancy may 
not be relaxed for so much as a single term, without engender- 
ing evils which can never be wholly eradicated. At this point 
those who administer the schools have to meet the strongest 
and most irrepressible of all the instincts of youth: while,*on 
the other hand, the interests of public instruction suffer a 
steady encroachment, through the desire of the employers of 
labor to secure a profit by hiring children within the school 
age, and retaining them in service to the neglect of their educa- 
tion, even to the point of violating the requirements of law. 

Nowhere are good sense and good temper, on the part of 
those who administer the school system, more needed than 
here. The laws should be peremptory ; the execution of them 
should be in discretion and moderation. Adequate penalties 
should be provided ; but public sentiment should be sedulously 
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cultivated on this behalf, and the public spirit and good feeling 
of employers should invariably be appealed to, before penal- 
ties are invoked or threats uttered. The Board are glad to 
believe that the Agent charged with this duty has per- 
formed it with sound judgment; while the labors of the 
Secretary of the Board, in his addresses and personal inter- 
course with the citizens of every section of the State, have 
done much to prepare the way for direct effort towards an 
enforcement of the law. Nor can the Board refrain from 
expressing their sincere conviction, that no body of men simi- 
larly situated are more amenable to appeals on this side than 
the employers of labor in Connecticut A sound public senti- 
ment on this subject, and an active popular interest in the 
instruction of youth, are among the best of our inheritances 
from a generation which established common schools as a part 
of the fundamental polity of the State. 

The increase in the aggregate attendance on the public 
schools during the year, which has been noted, has not been 
obtained at the expense of the private schools, which report 
10,180 pupils, against 9,816 in 1876. 

Not only has the aggregate attendance on the schools 
increased as stated, but the average attendance has increased 
even more than proportionally, the average attendance having 
been 75,7S2 in winter, against 74,869 in 1876; and 68,588 in 
summer, against 66,621 in 1876. This is the more noticeable 
because an increase of aggregate attendance often involves a 
decrease in the average* attendance^ those scholars who are 
brought into the schools by direct efforts, generally remaining 
only the minimum time required by statute. In part, doubt- 
less, the increase noted in the average attendance must be 
attributed to the general prostration of industry which has 
formed so marked a feature of the year; but the Board believe 
it is due also to a better systematization of the service and the 
application of a continually increasing pressure in the preven- 
tion of truancy and vagabondage. 

The pecuniary provision made for the support of the schools 
during the year shows, most naturally, a decline, though less 
than might have been anticipated. The receipts from the 
School Fund and from State appropriations have been 
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$343,152.50, an increase of $5,180 ; from town taxes $697,103.26, 
a decrease of $14,064.72; from district taxes $349,949.89, a 
decrease of $49,884.76; the total receipts being $1,506,218.57, 
a decrease of $54,346.39, or about four per cent. When, how- 
ever, the genera] shrinkage in the value of property and the fall 
in the prices of commodities are considered, it will easily appear 
not only that the people of Connecticut have not, within recent 
times, made a greater sacrifice to maintain that school system 
which was early made the most fundamental and characteristic 
institution of the State; but that, in fact, they have never made 
a larger actual appropriation to that purpose, the receipts of 
1877 having a power to purchase commodities and services in 
excess of the receipts of 187H. 

The total expenditures have been $1,510,222.56, a decrease 
of $18,958.96. $1,058,682.28 has been expended upon the sal- 
aries of teachers, being $26,607.77 less than in 1876. The 
number of teachers continuously eniployed during the year was 
1,904, an increase of 124 The number of new teachers engaged 
was 478. a decrease of 61. 

That portion of the history of the schools of the State which 
is not to be told in figures, has not been less satisfactory. The 
interest of the people in the schools they maintain, the indus- 
try and activity of the corps of teachers, the obedience and dil- 
igence of scholars have, we believe, been kept fully up to the 
high standard of past years. Never since the first rude dis- 
turbance of the elements of our citizenship, thirty years ago, 
has the population of Connecticut been more homogeneous 
than to-day; and this is due in a large degree to the assimilat- 
ing power of the public schools. Never, we believe, has the 
public school system stood more completely justified in the 
mind and conscience of the people of the State. When the 
most powerful commercial and manufacturing nation of the 
world resorts, at this late date, to gratuitous compulsory edu- 
cation, confessedly not so much from political or social consid- 
erations, as to qualify its laboring classes to sustain the increas- 
ing severity of competition in production from newer but 
more intelligent populations, he would be strangely unwise 
who should entertain the thought of restricting the scope or 
impairing the efficiency of this great agent of social and indus- 
trial progress. 
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From personal inspection the Board are able to report that 
the Normal School at New Britain fully maintains its standard 
of excellence, both as a school of instruction in the higher ele- 
ments of learning, and as a school of practice in the art of teach- 
ing. The Teachers' Institutes, both county and local, held at 
various points in the State during the year, have been well at- 
tended by teachers and by the general public, and have been 
productive of much good, not alone through their influence on 
the teachers enjoying their advantages, but by awakening 
throughout the community a more active interest in education 
and in the condition of the local schools. The steady growth 
of a truly professional spirit among the teachers of the State is 
a matter of congratulation. 

The adoption of the Metric system as the exclusive system 
of weights and measures in some of the leadiug commercial 
countries, its recognition by the United States Government, its 
introduction into text-books, technical treatises and cyclopae- 
dias, and the increasing use of its terms in popular literature, 
require that, merely as a matter of practical information, this 
system shall be studied in the public schools. With the many 
demands upon the attention of the scholars, however, but little 
time is available for this purpose, while, fortunately, the Metric 
system, as a branch of study, is peculiarly susceptible of graphic 
illustration and presentation by models. The report of the Sec- 
retary of the Board details the measures he has taken to facili- 
tate the acquisition of the requisite information by the corps of 
teachers, and to assist them in readily imparting it to their 
pupils. In the dpinion of the Board, these effprts of the Secre- 
tary have been signally fortunate in their results. 

The work of awakening public interest in village improve- 
ment and in the planting of trees, both ornamental and econo- 
mic, and of bringing to the knowledge of our people the latest 
and best results of scientific investigation and practical experi- 
ment within these departments, which the Secretary of the 
Board undertook eight years ago, in addition to the strict du- 
ties of his office, has been prosecuted by him with unflagging 
zeal, yet with no disparagement to the proper school work of 
the year. On the contrary, the Board believe that the interest 
aroused in these subjects in many of the towns of the State, 
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has redounded to the positive benefit of the schools. Mr. Nor- 
throp being about to visit Europe during his customary sum- 
mer vacation, the Board by resolution, in May last, requested 
him to examine such schools of forestry and agricultural sta- 
tions abroad, as should be within the line of his travels. The 
Eeport of the Secretary of the Board contains an interesting 
sketch of the organization and operations of several of the most 
important Schools of Forestry in Europe. The information 
gathered by Mr. Northrop respecting tree planting and forest 
culture, in their economic aspects, will be more appropriately 
embodied in a communication to the State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

RICHARD D. HUBBARD, 

FRANCIS B. LOOMIS, 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
ELISHA CARPENTER, 
WILLIAM H. POTTER 
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To (he Board of Education of the State of Connecticut: 

Gentlemen, — My Eleventh Annual Keport, being the Thir- 
teenth since the organization of the Board of Education, and 
the Thirty-third from this Department, is herewith submitted. 

Statistics of the Public Schools of Connecticut, fob 
the year ending august 31st, 1877. 

Number of towns in the State, - - - - 167 

Number of school districts in the State, - - 1,487 

Decrease for the year, ----- 6 

Number of public schools, - - - - 1,629 

Increase for the year, ----- i 

Number of departments in public schools, - - 2,530 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 31 
Average length of public schools, - - 177.52 days 

Decrease for the year, - - - - .61 days 
Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age, in 

January, 1877, ----- 137,099 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 1,910 

Number of scholars registered in winter, - - 99,657 

Increase for the year, ----- 734 

Number of scholars registered in summer, - - 90,845 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 1,013 

Number registered who were over 1 6 years of age, - 4,894 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 440 

Number of different scholars in public schools, - - 119,208 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 102 
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Number in other schools than public schools, - - 10,180 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 364 

Number between 4 and 16 years of age in no school, - 13,865 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 1,568 

Number in schools of all kinds, • 120,388 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 466 

Average attendance at public schools in winter, - - 75,732 

Increase for the year, ----- 1,363 

Average attendance at public schools in summer, - 68,588 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 1,967 
Percentage of whole number registered in the year, as 

compared with number enumerated January, 1877, 86.95 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 1.15 

Percentage of children in schools of all kinds, - - 94.38 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - .98 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, - 72.69 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - .48 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, - 66.26 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - .19 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, - - 75.99 

Increase for the year, - - - - - .81 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, - - 75.49 

Increase for the year, ----- 1.44 
Average attendance in winter, as compared with number 

enumerated in January, 1877, ... 55.24 

Increase for the year, ----- .23 
Average attendance in summer, as compared with number 

enumerated in January, 1877, - -• - 50.03 

Increase for the year, - - - - - .75 
Number of teachers in winter — males, 753 ; females, 1,923 ; 

total, - - - - - - 2,676 

Decrease, males, 14 ; increase, females, 34 ; total increase, 20 
Number of teachers in summer — males, 305 ; females, 

2,354; total, - - - - - 2,659 

Decrease, males, 16; increase, females, 37; total increase, 21 
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Number of teachers continued in the same school, - 1,904 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 124 

Number of Aeachers who never taught before, - - 478 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 61 

Average wages per month of male teachers, - - $64.55 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - 2.88 

Average wages per month of female teachers, - - $36.20 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - .96 

Number of schools of itwo departments, - - - 112 

Decrease for the year, ---.-• 6 

Number of schools of more than two departments, - 165 

Increase for the vear, - • - - - 13 

Whole number of graded schools, - - - 277 

Increase for the year, ----- 7 

Number of departments in graded schools, - - 1,176 

Increase for the year, - - - - - 28 

Number of new school houses built in the year, - - 22 

Decrease for the year, ----- 4 

Number of school houses reported in good condition, - 922 

Increase for the year, - - - - 39 

Number of school houses reported in fair condition, - 524 

Decrease for the year, ----- 32 

Number of school houses reported in poor condition, - 201 

Decrease for the year, ----- 11 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1877, - - $1.00 

Income of School Fund distributed, 1877, - - $137,261.00 

Amount paid for schools from State Tax, - - 205,891.50 

Income of Town Deposit Fund, ... 44,538.92 

Income of Local Funds, - 12,754.62 

Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, - - 697,103.26 

Decrease for the year, .... 14,064.72 

Amount raised for schools by District Tax, - - 349,949.89 

Decrease for the year, - 49,884.76 

Amount of voluntary contributions for schools, - 4,755.00 

Amount received for public schools from other sources, 53,964.48 
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• 

Total am't rec'd for public school from all sources, $1,506,218.67 
Decrease for the year, ----- 54,346.39 
Amount for each child enumerated, - - 10.99 

Decrease for the year, - - - - - .55 

Amount expended for teachers' wages, - - 1,058,682.28 

Decrease for the year, ----- 26,607.77 
Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - 134,125.12 

Increase for the year, - - ... . 781.23 

Amount expended for new school houses, - - 98,698.80 

Increase for the year, ----- 2,940.17 
Amount expended for repairs of school buildings, 73,516.83 

Increase for the year, ----- 4,656.74 
Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, - 9,543.96 

Increase for the year, ----- 2,095.24 
Amount expended for other school purposes, - 135,655.57 

Increase for the year, ----- 2,824.57 
Total amount expended for public schools, - 1,510,222.56 

Decrease for the year, ----- 18,958.96 

The number of children enumerated in January, 1877, as 
given above, on page 11, is less by 162 than the number given 
in the Eeport of the Commissioner of the School Fund. That 
Report includes 230 in Bridgeport, added on account of the 
payment, during the past year, of school moneys for that num- 
ber of children, that had been forfeited in a previous year. 
This Report includes fifty-eight in East Haddam and ten in 
Essex, accidentally omitted in the returns made to the Comp- 
troller, and therefore not included in the official enumeration. 
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Report of 


Income from Funds. 


1869 


$188,919.90 


1870 


181 266.28 


1871 


178,979.96 


1872 


183,262.60 


1873 


188.808.85 


1874 


190,497.03 


1875 


195,595.74 


1876 


210,370.36 


1877 


195,416.54 


1878 


194,554.54 



Raised by Taxes, 
Voluntary Contribu- 
tions, etc. 



$ 854,166.81 
1,087,886.55 
1,305,036.39 
1,320,355.02 
1,253,860 16 
1,351,992.17 
1,417,351.90 
1,382,487.75 
1,365,148.52 
1,311,664.13 



Report 
of the 
Year. 


Average 
Length 

Schools. 


1869 


163.05 


1870 


161.75 


1871 


168.51 


1872 


172.41 


1873 


173.34 


1874 


174.18 


1875 


176.29 


1876 


176.26 


1877 


178.13 


1878 


177.52 


Incr'se 


14.47 



Enumera- 
ted 

1868. 1869, 
etc. 



123,650 
124,082 
125,409 
128,468 
131,748 
132,908 
133,528 
134,976 
135,189 
137,099 



13,449 



Registered. 


Different 
Scholars 
Regis- 
tered. 


Per 
cent. 
Regis- 
tered. 


In 
Private 
Schools. 


No. In both 

Public and 

Private 

Schools. 


W. 


S. 


82,140 
88,348 


75,177 

78,865 


99.390 
105,313 


80.38 
84.87 






9,583 


114,896 


94,092 


83,192 


110,640 


88.19 


9,304 


119.944 


94,408 


83,095 


113,588 


88.50 


8,754 


122,342 


94,787 


83,874 


114,805 


87.14 


9,029 


123,834 


95,199 


86,987 


114,857 


86.41 


8,529 


123,386 


99,550 


89,674 


119,298 


89.34 


8,422 


127,720 


98,402 


88,595 


119,489 


88.53 


9,145 


128,634 


98,923 


89,832 


119,106 


88.10 


9,816 


128,922 


09,657 


90,845 


119,208 


86.95 


10,180 


129,388 


17,517 


15,668 


19,818 


6.57 


1 597 


14.492 



Per 

cent. 

in all 

Schools. 



92.60 
95.64 
95.23 
93.99 
92.83 
95.65 
95.30 
95.36 
94.38 

1.78 



Report 


Average Attendance. 


Teachers' Wages per 
Month. 


Total pay of 
Teachers. 


No. of Teachers 


of the 
Year. 

• 


W. 


S. 


Male. 


Female. 


continuously 
employed. 


1869 


59,489 


53,645 


$56.64 


$26.93 


$609,658.05 


1,453 


1870 


64,707 


56,309 


58.74 


29.16 


695,539.25 


1,568 


1871 


66,902 


.. 58,348 


63.10 


3L.29 


785,680.04 


1,407 


1872 


67,01$ 


58,349 


66.56 


32.69 


833,759.96 


1,434 


1873 


67,599 


58,113 


67.01 


34.09 


888,871.89 


1,508 


1874 


67,172 


60,905 


69 03 


36.05 


959,229.40 


1,574 


1875 


71,433 


63,052 


71.48 


3667 


1,021,714.07 


1,690 


1876 


71,935 


65,251 


70.05 


37.35 


1,057,242.19 


1,768 


1877 


74,369 


66,621 


67.43 


37.16 


1,085,290.05 


1,780 


1878 


76,732 


68,588 


64.55 


36.20 


1,058,682.28 


1,904 


^ncr'se 


16,243 


14,943 


$7.91 


$9.27 


$449,024.23 


1 451 
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NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 



Mr. Giles Potter has *endered efficient service in securing 
the observance of the law for the prevention of illiteracy. 
The plan of visiting schools to ascertain the extent of absentee- 
ism from both pupils and teacher has proved very useful dur- 
ing the last year. The question, " does any scholar in this 
school know of a boy or a girl of school age who has attended 
no school this term or this year?" is very sure to reveal the 
real facts in each case. These inquiries have increased attend- 
ance and served to magnify the importance of the school both 
with pupils and parents. The fact that the State is thus en- 
forcing attendance, and e^en looking after individual children, 
has Jed many parents, and especially foreigners, to a higher 
appreciation of the school and of their own parental duties. 
The sympathy and cooperation of all parents is essential to the 
highest success of a school. A representative of the State 
Board can render important aid- to School Visitors. New 
Ehen in the office value the opportunity of conferring with one 
;toho devotes his life to the interests of schools, familiar with 
ithe usages of other towns and conversant with the school laws 
.'and with the practical results of different plans and systems. 
I An important work is thus done with the teachers. The 
» Agent or Secretary of the Board meets the teachers as their 
friend and adviser, to whom they may freely state difficulties 
\ and from whom they may receive timely counsel. Teachers 
* welcome friendly criticisms. Many teachers, isolated and un- 
visited, desire to see themselves as others see them, and welcome 
kindly suggestions as to the deficiences observed and the 
means of remedying them. Teachers need encouragement as 
well as counsel. Sometimes it may save a teacher and help a 
district to have it said by a disinterested and competent in- 
spector of schools that the difficulties of which they complain 
originate with the parents and that the remedy is with them- 
selves. In difficult cases of discipline such advice may be of 
special service, suggesting methods of forestalling trouble and 
showing how much better is prevention than cure. 
f I With these objects in view I visited all the schools of Bridge- 
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port the last year and many in other towns and cities. I plan 
to follow up this work during the current year as fully as other 
duties will permit Mr. Potter will devote still more time' to 
this very important service. Fully' appreciating the cordial 
cooperation I have everywhere received from school officers in 
all parts of the State, I respectfully invite them to equally 
facilitate the work of the Agent in the towns he may visit 

In view of the practical importance of this subject, the Board 
of Education advise me to keep certain suggestions before the 
people even at the risk of some iteration. I therefore again 
request all persons who know of the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age, who have not attended school 
three months in each year — the time required by law, — or of 
any children growing up in indolence and degradation amid 
intemperance and vice, to notify me of the fact, giving the 
names and address of the employers of the children and parents. 
The friends of education throughout the State are invited to 
communicate all facts as to non-attendance. No effort should 
be spared by which a single neglected child can be brought to 
school. 

Blank certificates like the following will be distributed with- 
out cost, whenever they are called for, by the Agent or 
Secretary. 

The gain in attendance since the adoption of our compulsory 
law, shows the wisdom and value of the enactment, and amply 
compensates for all the effort put forth to secure its general 
observance. Besides the systematic work of the Agent, I 
have kept in view the needs of the neglected children in my 
visits to towns, schools, and factories, and in conferences with 
school officers, and in public lectures. During the last year I 
have given seventy-six lectures and made fifty-seven visits to 
forty-two different towns, not counting thirty-two visits to 
Hartford and frequent visits to New Britain. The chief trouble 
has not been with the large manufacturers, who, as a rule, 
have cordially cooperated with us, but with the far greater 
number who employ a few children in shops, or stores, or a 
single one on the farm, or in the family. Our law applies alike 
to all employers of children, to farmers, mechanics, and mer- 
chants, as well as to manufacturers. During the last year Mr. 
• 
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Neglect on the part of parents or other persons having control of a child, 
to cause such child to attend school as the law requires, is punishable by a fine 
of $5 for each week of neglect. 
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The penalty for employing a child under 14 years of age who has not 
attended school as the law requires, is a forfeit of $100, 
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Potter has been employed by the Board one hundred and five 
days and has received for his services four hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars and fifty cents, and for his expenses three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars and five cents; total eight 
hundred and twenty-six dollars and fifty-five cents. He has 
visited forty-three towns, two hundred and fifty-eight depart- 
ments in one hundred and eighty-nine schools, and thus 
found children still illegally kept from school, and learned of 
seven who have not been at school for two years. 

But the law should not relax our efforts at persuasion — in 
making our schools so attractive, and their substantial advan- 
tages so inviting, that none can afford to lose them — so that 
attendance shall be regarded as a privilege rather than a legal 
necessity. But when reason, persuasion, and patriotism all 
fail, coercion should stand in their stead. The law should pro- 
tect helpless childhood whose rights are sacred. It recognizes 
the claims of the humblest child to an education as that which 
the State cannot neglect without detriment to itself, and harm 
to a human soul. Not even by omission may the State doom 
a single child to ignorance and its manifold evils. The tem- 
porary hardships occasionally incident to the observance of 
this law, will be counterbalanced a thousand-fold by the perma- 
nent advantage of both parents and children, while its neglect 
will inflict lasting evil upon them and the whole community. 

Attention is called to the following laws relating to truancy, 
etc. 

CHAPTER XOVIIL 

An Act approved March 14, 1877. 

Section 1. The police in any city, and bailiffs, constables, 
sheriffs, and deputy sheriffs, in their respective precincts, shall 
arrest all boys between eight and sixteen years of age, who 
habitually wander or loiter about the streets or public places, or 
anywhere beyond the proper control of their parents or guardians, 
during the usual school hours of the school term ; and may stop 
any boy under sixteen years of age during such hours, and ascer- 
tain whether he be a truant from school ; and if he be, shall send 
him to such school. 

Sec. 2. Any boy arrested the third time under the provisions 
of the preceding section, shall be taken, if not immediately re- 
turned to school, before the judge of the criminal or police court, 
or any justice of the peace in the city, borough, or town where 
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such arrest is made ; and if it shall appear that such boy has no 
lawful occupation, or is not attending school, or is growing up in 
habits of idleness or immorality, or is an habitual truant, he may 
be committed to any institution of instruction or correction, or 
house of reformation in said city, borough, or town, or, with the 
approval of the selectmen, to the State reform schotol, for not 
more than three years. 

Sec. 3. Officers other than policemen of cities shall receive for 
making the arrests required by the preceding sections, such fees, 
not exceeding the fees allowed by the statutes ;for making other 
arrests, as may be allowed by the selectmen of the town in which 
such arrests are made; but unless a warrant was issued by a 
judge of the criminal or police court or by a justice of the peace, 
the officer shall, before receiving his fees, present to the select- 
men of the town a written statement showing the name of each 
boy arrested, the day on which the arrest was made, and, if the 
boy was returned to school, the name or number of the school to 
which he was so returned. 

CHAPTER II, TITLE VIII, OF THE GENERAL STATUTES. 

Section 1. The parent or guardian of any girl between the 
ages of eight and sixteen years, or a selectman or grand juror of 
the town where she may be found, may present a written com- 
plaint to the judge of the Court of Probate for the district in 
which such town is, or to the judge of the Police Court of any 
city where she may be found, or to any justice of the peace of 
such town, alleging that she has committed any offence within 
the final jurisdiction of a justice of the peace, or belongs to the 
class specified in the third section of Chapter VI of Title XIV, or 
in the seventh and eighth sections of Chapter I of Title XI, or 
that she is leading an idle, vagrant, or vicious life, or is in mani- 
fest danger of falling into habits of vice, praying that she may be 
sent to the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls, and such 
judge or justice of the peace shall, thereupon after notice to her 
and such other notice as he may deem proper, inquire into said 
complaint, and on being satisfied of the truth of the allegations 
therein, may order her to be committed to the custody of such 
School, until she shall arrive at the age of eighteen years, un- 
less sooner lawfully discharged, and if he finds that she has com- 
mitted an offence punishable by imprisonment other than imprison- 
ment for life, she may be sentenced to the Connecticut Industrial 
School for Girls, or judgment may be suspended, on such terms, 
and for such time, as he may prescribe ; and said authority may 
issue a warrant for the execution of such sentence. 

Sec. 2. Any proper officer may arrest within his precincts 
any girl whom he shall judge to be between the ages of eight and 
sixteen years, whom he shall find in any improper place or sit- 
uation, and who is, in his judgment, liable to be arrested for any 
of the offences specified in the preceding section, and make com- 
plaint and proceed in the same manner as a parent could do under 
the provisions of the preceding section. 

2 
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We have several manufactories in Connecticut which are 
models in the practical interest shown by the owners and super- 
intendents in the physical, mental, and moral welfare of their 
hands, and the pleasant relations existing between employers 
and employees. Under date of February 15, 1878, Mr. Potter 
sends the following interesting statements. 

" A few days ago I called on the agent and the superintendent 
of two large cotton mills. Formerly the gentleman now act- 
ing as superintendent of both these mills had charge of one of 
them only, where he and the agent gave very strict attention 
to the character of their help and employed no children 
except such as had duly attended school. In the other mill 
I had suspected that children were often employed who had 
not had the required schooling. I therefore remarked to the 
superintendent, "I am glad you now have charge of both 
mills and trust that in future the education of children in 
the mill recently placed under your care will be as well 
looked after as it has been in the establishment so long under 
your superintendence." He replied, " I shall look the matter 
up and straighten it all out. We believe in education and 
want intelligent help. It pays best to employ such help ; they 
do more work and cause less waste. In our old mill we have 
insisted on the children attending school as much at least as 
the law requires and, sometimes, six months in the year. The 
improvement in the character and appearance of our help 
there (for many of those who were children when they 
entered our employment, have remained with us, and are now 
men and women) is so manifest, that our directors when they 
come twice a year notice it and remark upon it. Five of 
our boys, who have worked in the mill and attended school 
alternately, entered the academy last fall. One of these 
boys has a widowed mother and younger brothers and sisters 
dependent on his wages, so that he* had not been in school 
as much as he desired, but made up the loss by studying 
at leisure hours and reciting to one of the teachers in the 
evening, and at the time he entered the academy stood higher 
in the examination than any of the other candidates. But he 
could not remain in the academy unless he could work in the 
mill Saturdays and during vacation. We have promised him 
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such employment, and when he has completed the course at 
the academy he can have any position he may desire in our 
factories ; but he will doubtless be qualified for a higher posi- 
tion than any we cau give him. Two of the lady teachers in 
the academy were formerly our 'mill girls.' " The academy 
here referred to is the Free Academy of Norwich. The other 
gentleman stated: "During the last years of the late war one 
of our 'mill boys 7 enlisted in the army, and when officers 
were wanted for the colored regiments he presented himself 
as a candidate at a competitive examination for a lieutenancy, 
but when he appeared before the officer to hear the result 
of the examination, he was told ' We cannot give you a lieu- 
tenancy, we want you for a captain ;' and when the war ended 
he had risen to the rank of major." These interesting state- 
ments were made by these gentlemen with as much apparent 
satisfaction and pride as the principal of au academy or the 
president of a college might exhibit in telling of the honors of 
their alumni. With such men as this agent and this superin- 
tendent in charge of all our manufacturing establishments our 
educational interests will be secure and our republic will be 
safe." Mr. Potter's annual report is herewith submitted. 

REPORT OF THE AGENT. 

To the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen : — I herewith respectfully present my Eeport 
for the year 1877. 

Previous to the year 1872 the duties of the Agent of your 
Board related only to children under fourteen years of age, em: 
ployed to labor in some kind of business. The law now 
extends his duties to all classes of children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years not attending school, and to truants 
and loiterers between the ages of eight and sixteen years. 

During the past year fewer towns have been visited in the 
interest of children employed in manufacturing, &c, than in 
some former years. Few, if any, employers of children, are 
now ignorant of the law relating to their attending school, and 
probably all, with perhaps one or two exceptions, have intend* 
ed to conform to its requirements ; but the time during which 
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the children may be lawfully employed has not been carefully 
noted, or the unsupported statements of parents and children 
regarding previous attendance at school have not been ques- 
tioned, or the employers have waited foi; some one to make a 
demand on them to discharge the children to attend school ; so 
that many children have doubtless been unlawfully employed 
during the past year. Yet many manufacturers and others who 
employ children have been very careful and systematic in 
observing the law, and no children have been employed by 
them unless on certificates or other evidence that they had 
attended school, and at the expiration of the time during 
which they could be lawfully employed they were dismissed 
from service. 

Some employers who have not been thus systematic, have 
been visited and requested to state, as nearly as they could learn 
from the children or otherwise, their names, ages, and time and 
place where they last attended school. These lists of names 
have been taken by superintendents of schools, teachers, or 
school visitors, and compared with the school registers ; and 
certificates have been made out and sent to the employers of 
such children as were found to be entitled to them. The other 
children were to be dismissed from employment to attend 
school at once, or during the ensuing term of school. Em- 
ployers were also requested and advised, for their own protec- 
tion, to demand such certificates in future, before engaging the 
services of any young children. 

If all employers in every school district could be thus visited 
just before the commencement of each term of the school, 
there would probably be no want of conformity to law on their 
part Perhaps if employers were made by legal prosecution to 
feel that they will be required to pay the forfeit for every case 
of neglect, they would perfectly observe the law without being 
called upon by school visitors or your agent. 

During the time I have held the appointment of Agent of 
your Board, I have advised the prosecution of but two persons 
for violating the law relating to the employment of children. 
Both these cases were settled without coming before the Supe- 
rior Court ; one by the State's attorney, the other by the grand 
juror. In both cases costs were paid by the parties prosecuted, 
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and assurance given that the law on their part should, be 
strictly observed. It may well be doubted whether it is just 
to the State to settle these cases in this manner. Ignorance is 
a burden to the State, and it is but just that those who aid in 
entailing it on any of its inhabitants, or on any who may 
become its inhabitants, should pay the forfeit which the law 
requires ; though the design of the law is evidently not to 
compensate the State for ignorance, but to prevent illiteracy. 
Those who have the management of large establishments, in 
which a transient kind of help and many children are employed, 
are often deceived by statements of parents regarding the ages 
and the schooling of their children. 

Our law makes no exception of children who have not 
resided in the State a specified time, but it seems to be unrea- 
sonable to, require families that have just come into the State 
from countries where the children had no opportunity of going 
to school, to attend school here during the first three months of 
their residence in this country* and before they have had a 
chance to earn anything with which to pay the expense of their 
journey. I have, therefore, as stated in former reports, said to 
employers of such children, that they will not be regarded as 
violating the law if they employ them from six to nine months 
and then dismiss them to attend school. But it is apparent that 
with this liberty, and by removing from town to town, parents 
can evade the law, and employers be constantly violating it. 
The evasion in regard to ages, and possibly the other in part, 
might be prevented by making it unlawful to employ any child 
under sixteen years of age more than six months in any one 
year, unless such child possesses a certain degree of knowledge 
of the branches commonly taught in the public schools, and 
shows a certificate from a teacher or school officer. 

Considerable attention has been given during the past year 
to children growing up without instruction on account of pov- 
erty or neglect of parents. Children of this class are to- be 
found in the most secluded places in the country towns as well 
as in the villages and cities, and if left to the influences of those 
who nominally have the care of them, are very liable to be not 
only unprofitable but burdensome and dangerous to society. 

It is not easy to find all such children, and when found, to 
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decide what had best be done with them. When the parents 
are able to clothe and feed their children, and the influences of 
the homes are not too bad, it is plainly the duty of the school 
visitors and of your agent to induce the parents to send them 
to school as the law requires. This has been accomplished in 
many cases by friendly counsel. Other parents need to be re- 
minded of the law, and some have been threatened with prosecu- 
tion. In one town two fathers were arrested and brought before 
a justice court for not sending their boys to school. The result 
was entirely satisfactory : on request of the school visitor who 
caused the arrests to be made, and his giving bonds for the 
accused to appear when called for, proceedings were stayed and 
the children were sent to school. The teacher afterwards 
informed me that these children were very regular in their 
attendance, and were doing well in their studies. The parents 
seemed to feel no ill will against their prosecutor, one of them 
regarded him in the most friendly manner, when he understood 
that the object sought was the good of his boy. 

If parents are too destitute to clothe their children so that 
they can appear in school, but the home influences are not 
objectionable, it seems to be the duty of the town to furnish 
assistance, and in manv cases the selectmen have been so in- 
formed and relief has been furnished so that the children have 
attended school. 

In a few instances where the parents were so destitute and 
depraved that there seemed to be no hope for the improvement 
of their children while with them, I have caused girls to be 
sent to the Industrial School at Middletown. Boys having such 
parents should be bound out to some proper master or to some 
suitable institution. Proper masters who will take such boys 
are not readily found. They cannot be sent to the Reform 
School except for some crime or for truancy, nor is that the place 
for them. The State seems to need an Industrial School for 
Boys, not the vicious but the neglected. Arrangements were 
made at the Hartford Orphan Asylum for three boys of this 
description, but when the parents and those having control of 
them, found that a place was provided for their children, and 
that the town authorities were ready to send them there, they 
promised to take better care of them and to send them to 
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school. Bat there are many other boys who need homes quite 
as much as they do instruction in school. It is to be hoped 
that ere long a suitable institution will be provided for them. 

The law which requires the selectmen to take charge of neg- 
lected children has been in many cases more effective in causing 
children to attend school than the law which imposes a fine of 
five dollars a week for neglect. The former can be urged as a 
motive for sending the children to school constantly, the latter 
applies only to three months of each year. 

The question has been frequently asked, " What shall we do 
with truants?" My answer has been, first, the school-room and 
the teacher should be such as to attract and not repel ; second, 
there should be if possible a good understanding between 
parents and teachers. When children are detained by parents 
the teacher should be promptly informed of the fact. This 
every teacher has a right to expect, though some parents may 
think otherwise. If children are excused from school it should 
be only with the knowledge and consent of parents. If between 
the home and the school, where the jurisdiction of parents and 
teacher are concurrent, the child evades both, he should be 
taken in charge by an officer, as the law requires. Unless the 
authorities of the town are of the opinion that a boy arrested 
the third time for truancy, should be sent to the Reform School 
(and there are very serious objections to his being so sent if he 
is not otherwise vicious), there is no penalty provided by law 
beyond these arrests. In the largest cities only are there cases 
enough of this kind to require the provision of a special school 
for them. This want in the smaller cities and towns might be 
met, in part, at least, by a State Industrial School for Boys. 

In former years I frequently visited schools in order to ascer- 
tain whether they were such as the children could reasonably 
be required to attend, if discharged from employment for that 
purpose. In some cases the accommodations were found to be 
insufficient and otherwise unsuitable, or the terms of school so 
arranged as not to accommodate all the children who were 
required to attend school at least three months in each year. 
In such cases school committees, school visitors, and other per- 
sons having influence were urged to provide better accommoda- 
tions, and results showed that such visits and appeals were not 
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in vain. During the past year, under the direction of your 
Secretary, I have quite systematically visited schools, princi- 
pally in rural districts and villages, having directly in view im- 
provement in the attendance. More than a million and a half 
dollars is annually expended in our State for public schools, 
exclusive of the cost of buildings. Nearly one-fourth of this 
amount is paid from the State treasury, including the dividends 
from the School Fund. The returns which the State, as well 
as the towns and the districts are to receive for the funds thus 
expended, depend on the attendance of the schools as well as 
on the kind of instruction given in them ; and the attendance, 
the number of children registered, and the regularity with 
which they are present, are controlled very much by the char- 
acter of the schools and their accommodations. With these 
facts in view, it seemed best that visiting schools should be a 
prominent part of my work, especially in towns where com- 
plaints received from school visitors and other persons, and the 
annual returns made to the Secretary of your Board, showed 
that the attendance was not what it should be, considered either 
in reference to the number of children enumerated, or the 
number registered. I have accordingly visited during the past 
year 189 schools and 258 departments in 43 towns. In these 
visits the attention of the teachers and children has been called 
to the interest which the State as well as the town and the 
school district has in the school, the value our fathers set upon 
education, as shown by the establishment of a school fund, 
which, though paying but a small part of the annual cost of 
our schools, is a constant reminder of their opinion that not 
only the best interests of the State, but its very existence de- 
pends on the intelligence of the people ; children have been 
reminded of what they lose and the commonwealth loses by 
non-attendance at school, of their duties to their parents, to 
themselves* to their country, and to a higher power. Thus an 
effort has been made to arouse in them a kind of public senti- 
ment averse to absenteeism and irregularity in attendance. I 
have been assured by teachers some time after they were visited, 
that these appeals had been made in vain. In these visits 
teachers have been requested to give all the information which 
they had or could gather, relative to children not attending 
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school. The information thus attained has been in many in- 
stances quite surprising. While I was visiting a small school 
the teacher spoke of seven neglected children, who had not 
attended for two years. This was nearly one-fourth of the 
number of children between the ages of four and sixteen years 
in that district. School visitors were called upon, the parents 
were visited, and an appeal was made to the selectmen of the 
town for relief. The result was that all these children attended 
school during the next term quite regularly ; and with a little 
attention they will probably continue to attend till they are 
fourteen or sixteen years of age. In another town where the 
school visitors said they did not think there were any children 
unlawfully absent from school, a teacher produced the names 
of several habitual truants, and of a number of children be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen years who had not attended 
school during the year, a few of them being employed in some 
business, but most of them from school on account of parental 
neglect The attention of school visitors was called to these 
cases and an officer at once visited delinquent parents and 
truant boys with quite satisfactory results. Many other instances 
might be mentioned, in which visting the schools has been the 
means of obtaining information and exciting influences that 
have caused compliance with the laws relating to attendance. 
These cases are referred to on account of the number of delin- 
quent children in the districts, and because they had escaped 
the attention of those who should have cared for them. I 
have so often obtained from teachers information regarding 
non-attendants, and received aid from them in correcting the 
delinquencies, that I regard them among the most efficient 
assistants in my department of educational work. I would 
here express my grateful acknowledgments to them for services 
thus rendered, and to school visitors for courteous attention 
and assistance. 

While improvement in the attendance has been the principal 
object of these visits, and the remarks made to the schools 
have related chiefly to this subject, opportunity has also been 
taken to speak through the children to their parents of needed 
improvements in school houses, and of the interest which they 
should otherwise manifest in the work that is there going on. 
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In some of the schools attention has been called to the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures, and the methods of teaching 
it Teachers have cordially welcomed these visits, and appeared 
to be encouraged by them in their work, and those who have 
had but little experience may have received some hints that 
will be of service to them. 

The results of visiting schools as a means of securing com- 
pliance with the laws relating to attendance, have proved the 
wisdom of Secretary Northrop in suggesting this course, and I 
trust that the general interests of the schools have been thereby 
in some degree promoted. 

At the Teachers 7 Institutes held in the several counties, oppor- 
tunity has also been given to present the subject of school 
attendance, which has elicited questions and discussions from 
school officers, showing not only their interest in the character 
of the schools, but in seeing that no children are unlawfully 
deprived of the means of instruction which the schools afford. 

GILES POTTER. 

Essex, January 2, 1878. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

My observations during the last year, both at home and 
abroad, refute the old objection to obligatory education, that 
"the laboring classes won't stand it" In the County and State 
Conventions of the Labor Unions recently held in Connecticut, 
resolutions have been adopted in favor of the rigid enforcement 
of the law for the prevention of illiteracy. Mixing much with 
the laboring classes for the purpose of promoting school attend- 
ance, I have been greatly encouraged by their growing appre- 
ciation of education, whether Americans, Germans, Swedes or 
Irish. In England the various labor organizations earnestly 
advocate compulsory education. The opposition comes from 
the comparatively few land-holders, the politicians and large 
farmers. In Glasgow, where the coercive regime is in full 
vigor, but fifty-one penalties have been inflicted in three years. 
In Birmingham, where the proportion of illiteracy was far 
larger than in Glasgow, greater exertions have been requisite to 
vanquish the apathy of parents. In Scotland, education has 
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long been well nigh universal, while the poorer classes in Eng- 
land and Wales were sunk in ignorance. Under the existing 
law, the regulation of attendance is left to the local School 
Boards. Eecent interviews with prominent friends of educa- 
tion in England and Scotland, satisfied me that public senti- 
ment is rapidly growing in favor of making compulsion univer- 
sal in its application. I could learn of no signs of reaction in 
any town where it had been adopted, but was assured that in 
the School Boards of London, Glasgow, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Leeds and many other large towns there is not 
now left a single opponent to this plan. Throughout Britain 
experience has converted many objectors to friends. 

Sir Charles Beed, President of the London School Board, 
gave me last summer some statements which happily illustrate 
the good influence of compulsory education in that great me- 
tropolis. The new system went into operation in 1871. The 
school census then taken enumerated 574,693 children of school 
age, and needing elementary education. For these children 
only 262,259 school places were at that time provided, and 
there were 312,434 more children than places. Over two hun- 
dred new school houses have been provided since that date, 
and now the Board Schools and Voluntary Schools have ac- 
commodations for 505,323. The compulsory law has worked 
with little friction and marked success. As a result, there has 
already been a very considerable reduction in the cost of juve- 
nile crime and pauperism. The magistrates of London and 
the Commissioners of Police have all borne cordial testimony 
to the fact that there has been a great diminution of juvenile 
offenses, and that every gaug of young thieves known to the 
police has been broken up. The Superintendent of the Hollo- 
way Prison says the juvenile criminals have yearly decreased 
so that instead of 136 males and 21 females admitted in 1869, 
the numbers for the last year were only 28 males and no 
females. In 1871 Hon. W. E. Forster, the father of the new 
educational bill said to me, u In America you can have little 
idea of our difficulty in dealing with these myriads of street 
Arabs in London, who are so degraded and ignorant that they 
and their parents alike can appreciate neither the evils of igno- 
rance nor the advantages of education." One of the inspect- 
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ors now says, "These street Arabs sit side by side with the 
sods of industrious citizens, and so healthful is the tone of the 
school that complaints are seldom heard. These schools are of 
the deepest interest and first importance, receiving children 
from indigent and neglected homes, and supplying all that per- 
haps they will ever obtain of moral training and cultivation in 
head and heart. No one can continue to visit these schools 
and notice the sad state of these children at the outset without 
observing the gradual ameliorating effects of the care bestowed 
upon them." 

By invitation of Sir Charles Reed, I witnessed in July last, 
the gathering of 5,000 of these children in Crystal Palace. 
The spectacle of so many children seated in ascending tiers in a 
semi-amphitheater near the great organ was itself inspiring, 
and the grand choral singing, especially considering the brief 
period of their school attendance was excellent. Besides the 
5,000 singers, there was an enormous crowd of other children 
and their parents, the total number, said the President of the 
Board, was over 30,000. The Crystal Palace Company gave free 
admission to the children. Tom. Hughes, the President of the 
Company, made a speech of cordial welcome to all, and con- 
gratulated and commended the School Board that had already 
accomplished so noble a work. The main speech was given by 
Lord Sanden, a single sentence of which indicates the moral 
influence already exerted by the London schools. "When we 
think of the future of the children before us and of the various 
lots in life which will become theirs, it is impossible not to be 
deeply affected, or to look at these children without being grate- 
ful to Sir Charles Reed and his colleagues, for bringing these 
children into school, who might otherwise have been left in the 
streets, a plague to their parents and a danger hereafter to the 
State." Similar facts might be given as to the good influence 
of compulsory education in many other cities of England, and 
especially in Birmingham, the head-quarters of the National 
Educational League, — an association embracing such men as 
George Dixon, M.P., and Dr. R. W. Dale, — which has been 
active and influential in the advocacy of educational reforms. 
Visiting most of the schools of this city last summer, I gained 
ample proofs of the good effects of obligatory instruction, as 
there rigidly applied. 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Five County Institutes have been held during the last year, 
and eighteen local Institutes. The County Institutes were in 
Chester, May 81 to June 2, where the number of teachers and 
school officers present was 113 ; in Ridgefield, October 11 to 13, 
number in attendance 83 ; Ellington, October 18 to 20, number 
in attendance 85; Roxbury, November 1 to 3, number in 
attendance 55 ; Simsbury, November 15 to 17, number present 
90 ; Jewett City, November 22 to 24, number in attendance 
183. The families that have kindly entertained the teachers 
at their gatherings deserve the thanks of the friends of Educa- 
tion throughout the State. At Roxbury the attendance from 
out of town was lessened by a long and severe storm. The 
citizens of Roxbury showed great interest in the meetings, and 
in face of the long and violent rain filled the church to its 
utmost capacity. A gratifying feature of all the Institutes the 
last year was an unusual attendance of school officers and 
principals of our graded schools and professional gentlemen, 
especially the clergymen of different denominations. The aim 
of the day sessions, which occupied full six hours, has been the 
practical one of aiding teachers in their daily work. To this 
end, instructors have been employed of large and successful 
experience in the school room, to unfold the methods and topics 
which they have found most useful with their own classes. 
The evening sessions have been of a more popular character, 
and in every instance have been very fully attended and* often 
uncomfortably crowded. 

In connection with the local Institutes, it is customary to 
visit the schools of the place in the morning and observe their 
methods and characteristics in order to secure adaptation to 
local exigencies in the public meetings. In the afternoon, all 
the schools of the town being dismissed, the teachers, older 
pupils and friends of education, hold a session of some two or 
three hours and nearly two hours in the evening. Teachers 
and school officers are invited to ask questions and suggest the 
points of difficulty which come under their observation. 

In these meetings I am usually assisted by an experienced 
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teacher who has made a specialty of the school study which may 
most need to be illustrated. These local meetings involve little 
expense but much labor. It would be far easier to attempt the 
work by wholesale only at County Institutes, as has been too 
generally the practice. But thus you reach fewer pupils and 
parents, secure less adaptation to peculiar local exigencies, fail 
to harmonize district difficulties or stimulate public sentiment 
and secure the intelligent cooperation of parents with the new 
plans of the teadher — for the best methods in school are neu- 
tralized when they meet prejudice or opposition in the home. 
During the last year special prominence has been given in these 
meetings to map drawing, a subject admirably taught by the 
graduates of our Normal School, and in Hartford, New Haven 
and some other places. But in the rural districts, map-dfewing 
from memory has been hitherto little practiced. Not under- 
standing it, the teachers had little faith in the practicability of 
training themselves or their pupils in this important art. 
Parents, pupils and teachers alike, failed to appreciate its im- 
portance. 

The greatest improvement in teaching geography during 
the last twenty-five years, is unquestionably that of draw- 
ing maps from memory. Wherever this plan has been once 
tried, the old and comparatively useless plan of copying 
maps has been abandoned. Confident that this memory -draw- 
ing is not only the quickest and best way to fix forever the geo- 
graphical outlines in mind, but the most useful in forming 
habits of accurate observation and cultivating the memory, 
especially in relation to form, I am trying to disseminate such 
practical instructions that no pupil need be deprived of the 
great advantages of this improved method. It would be a 
great gain to the State if the teacher of this art in the Normal 
School could illustrate her admirable method in every town in 
Connecticut, that parents and pupils, as well as teachers, might 
appreciate its importance ; but her duties in the school, as well 
as those of the other Normal instructors, are so absorbing as to 
allow little time for outside work. The schools as a whole and 
in each department of study, always answer to the local public 
sentiment, and the happiest results are reached only where 
parents heartily cooperate with teachers in the introduction of 
needed improvements. 
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On this subject I learned a valuable lesson in visiting some 
of the rural schools of New Jersey. The teaching of map- 
drawing from memory seems now to be well-nigh universal in 
that State. In this branch their schools surpassed those of any 
other State at the Centennial Exposition. Ninety- five per 
cent, of the schools of New Jersey were represented in her ex- 
hibit — a far larger percentage than that of any other State. As 
this achievement was due to the methods which Superintendent 
Apgar has been for years illustrating to the teachers of that 
State, I have deemed it fortunate that his services could be 
secured in so many gatherings of the parents, pupils and teach- 
ers of Connecticut. The results of this effort are already 
manifest, and great interest has been expressed by parents as 
well a* teachers. 

The objection heard at first that map-drawing would take too 
much time of the pupil in learning and of the teacher at reci- 
tation, is unfounded. It is the easiest method of learning 
maps for the scholar. In no other way can the teacher so well 
test the scholars fidelity in studying his map as by requiring 
him to reproduce it on the black board. Two or three minutes 
will usually suffice to test his map preparation. In these meet- 
ings I have often requested Professor Apgar to draw rapidly on 
the black board a map of Connecticut on a large scale, when he 
would give the boundary line between Connecticut and New 
York, Massachusetts and Rhode Island and the coast line along 
the Sound, with its various indentations, mark the Thames and 
its branches, the Connecticut, Naugatuck and Housatonic 
rivers, the capital and the cities and the Litchfield County 
mountain ranges, and finish the whole in from thirty-one to 
forty-three seconds. Beginning early, children can be taught 
to work as rapidly, and, I ask, with every recitation in Geogra- 
phy, how can thirty or even sixty seconds be better used than 
in reproducing the map which the pupil has that day learned ? 
With all classes in Geography I earnestly commend this 
method — so simple and easily mastered by every teacher and 
scholar for general adoption throughout the State. 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The State Association held in Hartford, October 25-27, was 
largely attended and was a meeting of unusual interest. 
While all the papers read are worthy of printing, space per- 
mits the publication of but two, the terse and felicitous speech 
of Governor Hubbard and the unique address of F. W. Gunn. 
Teachers fail oftener in government than in instruction. " The 
Gunnery" at Washington has long been celebrated for the tact 
and skill shown in the management of boys, and one secret of 
this success is found in the fact that the principal wins the 
confidence and sympathy of his boys. 

• 
governor's address. 

A great modern thinker has said that to open a common 
school is to close a common jail. I do not know that this 
is literally true, but the saying certainly contains a great 
truth. For myself, I value so highly the institutions of popu- 
lar education in this State, that I would think myself un- 
mindful of duty and of a great public interest, if I had 
absented myself from this convention of teachers. I am not 
here, however, to give instructions in the art of teaching — in 
this I am not an expert — but simply to express my estimate 
of the value of that art, and to magnify, if I may be able in 
some small degree to do it, the profession of a teacher. 

The greater part of the world's history may be summed up 
in saying that it has been a war of aggression by those who 
have, against those who have not, by the thinking few 
against the unthinking many, and that the latter have been 
made the servants of the former — often their beasts of burden, 
and far too often victims and food for gunpowder. Does 
any one think me a pessimist? Why, in this year of grace, 
at this very moment, a half million or more of Bussians and a 
half million or less of Turks, torn from their fields and fire- 
sides, are standing over against each other in the provinces 
of the Danube and on the borders of the Black Sea, in all 
the infernal savageries of war. And why? simply because a 
single man in St Petersburg calling himself Emperor, and 
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another in Constantinople calling himself Grand Sultan, have 
fallen into a difference with each other, which two honest 
New England farmers would hardly have been willing to 
make the subject of a law-suit I might supply a multi- 
tude of illustrations, but I have no need to do it. I throw 
out the thought as a mere background for the suggestion I 
am next to make. The world, or some parts of it at least, 
has been making some progress in the last century. Some 
democratic thinkers have arisen in modern times frprn the 
ranks of the people, and have set the people themselves to 
thinking, and the best democratic thinking of the age has 
reached the conclusion, that civil society exists for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and not for the profit of the few, 
and that the only way of preventing the tremendous engineries 
of civil government from being turned by the few to the 
oppression and impoverishment of the many, is to educate the 
many, and thus give them a knowledge of their rights, their 
right to themselves and to the fruits of their own labors, a 
capacity of self-government, and an appetite for liberty regu- 
lated by law. 

It was in 1818, after the first Napoleon had shaken, as with 
an earthquake, all the thrones of Europe in the style of those 
old-fashioned bruisers, Alexander, Julius Caesar, Frederick the 
Great, and Charles the Twelfth, and when this greatest of the 
world's soldiers had been caged in St. Helena and was fretting 
in his cage, that one of these democratic thinkers, Henry 
Brougham, speaking of the force that was thenceforth to 
govern men, declared, in the British Commons, that " the 
schoolmaster was abroad/' So I may say, to-night, the school- 
master is abroad in Connecticut, and I am here to greet him. 
I greet him as that humble and almost unobserved force which 
works in the foundations of society for its upbuilding and 
strengthening, as the silent forces of nature work in the 
laboratory of the soil amid its mysterious chemistries, and 
give to the earth its green verdure and leafy forests and yel- 
low harvests. So you are at work amid the formative and 
springing growth of mind, in the laboratories of popular 
education, in the common school, that greatest institution of 
modern civilization which moulds and fashions the character 
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of the citizen and so determines the rank and dignity of the 
commpn wealth — an institution out of which have come the 
leaders of the nation, those two great popular tribunes Patrick 
Henry and Henry Olay — where shall we find greater? Those 
two illustrious chief magistrates of the republic, George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln — where shall we find their 
equals ? and I may also add, lest woman's rights should be 
forgotten in this gracious presence — those two great literary 
artists, the accomplished aqthor of Uncle Tom's Cabin, the 
modest Wilberforce of her sex, or, per contra, her more heroic 
sister of Massachusetts, Gail Hamilton, who has just thrown 
her handful of ashes over the politicians as Moses threw his 
handful over the Egyptians, and has smitten all the civil ser- 
vice reformers with boils and blains, grievous boils and blains, 
such as there were none like unto them before, neither shall be 
hereafter. 

It is from the doors of the common school, then, and from 
your hands and tutelage, that the leading men and women of 
the Eepublic proceed ; and I say this to magnify your voca- 
tion, because that vocation is grossly undervalued. The office 
which I happen to fill, or, if it will please some of my 
critics better — which I happen to occupy, is, in actual influ- 
ence and in the real utilities of the service rendered, as nothing 
in comparison of yours. 

A man puts out his dog or his horse to be broken ; he 
goes from time to time to witness the skill of the trainer and 
the progress made by the animal; is willing to pay liberally 
for the training of his dumb brute ; but his children he puts 
out to a teacher paid by the State, rarely, if ever, visits the 
school, and in nine cases out of ten is not personally acquainted 
with the teacher, unless, indeed, he boards around the district 
like a common tramp. Why should this be ? 

The painter, the sculptor and the architect are honored in 
the world. They are called artists. Their work is dignified 
by the name of fine arts. The teacher, on the other hand, is 
iealled a pedagogue. Are there no artists amongst men, except 
those who stain canvas and chisel marble, and design struc- 
tures in wood and stone and stucco. Are these the best 
representatives of creative art? I tell you, nay. 
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The whole world consents to honor, with an almost bound- 
less homage, 

The hand that rounded Peter's dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome. 

But is there not an architecture nobler than that of Michael 
Angelo— the architecture of youthful education ? I tell you 
there are humble builders who build in better forms and to 
better uses, not with the trowel, but with a better instrument, 
the class-book ; not in mortar and pigments, but in human 
intelligence. 

And these builders are the 2,600 teachers scattered through 
the towns and villages of the State, who have every year in 
their training 120,000 of the youth of the State, and on whose 
work is to depend the prosperity, perhaps the continuance, of 
the commonwealth in coming generations. . 

And so I close, as I began, by paying my respects to the 
teachers of the State. As chief magistrate of the State I bid 
them God speed in their noble work and honor in their calling. 

CONFIDENCE BETWEEN BOYS AND TEACHERS. 

By F. W. Gunn. 

This confidence ought to be like that between boys and a 
wise father. The teacher must often stand in the place of 
parent, as in the case of orphans, and those who are far from 
their homes. I say wise father, for who does not know that 
many children have parents so unwise that their lot is worse 
than that of orphans? That firmness, that discretion, that 
patience, that love which the happiest child enjoys, but which so 
many fail to meet elsewhere, these we must afford to all, or 
else we fail to fulfill our mission. Confidence in the child's heart 
is not so much a matter of reasoning as of instinct; it should 
not be a thing of growth ; but of spontaneous impulse. The 
child should look into his teacher's face and find his heart's- 
home thera 

How shall confidence be inspired ? By what subtle art, by 
what study and discipline, from what books, by listening to 
whose lectures, in what Normal School shall the young teacher 
prepare himself to enter into the generous confidence of the 
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good, and the more guarded, often suspicious, but at last self- 
surrendering trust of the evil ? 

There can be but one answer to this question. There is but 
one way. We must be worthy of this confidence, for it can 
repose only on realities. A generous boy-heart may rest on a 
heart as generous, and on nothing else. You are mean, selfish, 
stingy, perhaps. You attempt to control a school of boys. 
But the boys have found you out; they have a nickname 
ready for you. Or you are sour, unloving, even unkind; do 
not dare to ask the loving trust of young hearts. My friend, 
if you aspire to teach and train the young, first set your own 
heart to school ; learn the great lesson of reality ; be yourself 
that which you would train your boys to be. 

I suppose a very mean person may teach little ones success- 
fully many things which they ought to learn — the alphabet, 
the multiplication table, etc. But his efforts cannot go far; 
soon his pupils are stunted in some element of symmetric 
growth. There is an unconscious influence, a mysterious, 
silent emanation going out from the personality of every 
teacher which is one of the strong forces of nature. Silent as 4 
the force of gravity, more powerful than the will of man, this 
influence works like the unnoticed electricity of the atmos- 
phere, and makes it certain that every teacher will actually 
teach that which he is. How, for example, can a narrow, sel- 
fish, pinched up man, make good readers of a class of boys ? 
The noble sentiments of poets and philosophers are nought to 
him. His intellect cannot receive; his soul cannot contain 
them; his cold lips cannot give expression to the voice of 
love, of heroism, of tender pity and generous grief. If you 
would teach children to read the grand periods of Milton, you 
must, in the act, be a Milton yourself. Therefore, I say, ifyoxx. 
would enjoy the loving confidence of noble boys, you must, 
first of all, make yourself worthy of that confidence. Let your 
own conscience serve as examining committee, and enter the 
school room only with a first class certificate. 

My fellow-teachers, far be it from me to judge how many of 
us can safely abide this test. With humble head I must con- 
fess that though spending my life in teaching the young, and 
receiving all along many tokens of that loving confidence of 
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which I speak, yet I tremble every terra lest I be condemned 
as unworthy of the confidence I do enjoy. 

I remark again, to influence the young get near them. 
Here, as in the world of physics, the force of attraction varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. Often the feeble, the 
inferior in capacity, in attainments, exert a greater influence 
than their superiors, because they get nearer the object to be 
moved. You propose to act on a child's heart which is set on 
quite sublunary things; and you, a true student of Nature, 
have your head among the stars. Perhaps you feel your own 
importance in the universe of worlds ; and, looking aloft and 
studying high themes, you fail to notice and to understand the 
little urchin at your feet. Or, if you understand, you cannot 
condescend to get upon your knees to teach him. Your 
younger brother, who is still half boy, and not yet through 
college, has won the hearts of half the school in a day, while 
you have reached only a dozen in a month. Why stand upon 
your dignity ? You have these characters to mold and shape 
into the fashion of a divine manhood ; follow the example of 
Paul, who made himself all things to all men : and of Jesus, 
who took upon him the form of a servant To get into a boy's 
heart, you must first get the boy-heart into you, then bring 
him up with you into the thoughts and feelings of a man. 

I am convinced that there ns an immense amount of soul- 
power lost, because teachers hold themselves aloof and above 
their flocks. " Aim high " is a good motto when you turn 
your telescope upon the stars ; but Gen. Putnam's order, 
u Aim at their waistbands," is often more practical. For one, 
I am not ashamed to have been and to be a boy among boys.- 
And here comes in some consideration of Boys' Eights. We 
have secured, in some good degree, the rights of the slave. 
We are laboring, not without hope, for the right of woman to 
the vote — when she wishes it; but how few, even of the 
teachers of the land, ever make any ado about " The Eights of * 
Boys?" We provide schools for their intellectual training, 
and urge them to fidelity in their studies, stimulating their 
ambition* by appliances that are, to say the least, of somewhat 
doubtful propriety ; but what school has fitly provided for the 
amusement of its pupils? 
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gospel, and, so far as accepted, blunts the moral sense of its 
victim, makes him the slave of the worst elements in a school, 
and mars and destroys that sympathetic, generous, loving con- 
fidence which must always exist between ingenuous youth and 
a teacher whom they love. I am persuaded that a false princi- 
ple and a fatally injurious practice prevail in many schools 
upon this point Teachers are afraid to consult their scholars ; 
boys are afraid to inform their teachers of the wrongs that 
exist and from which they are destined to suffer by a secret but 
swift contamination. The conscientious child, very likely one 
of the weakest in physical strength, comes to tell you that a 
certain one, older and smarter than himself, is a bully, and is 
every day exercising his tyranny over the small boys. He 
wants to tell you in confidence, for he is afraid of the bully's 
vengeance. Moreover, the other boys, for whom more than for 
himself he speaks, will regard him as a telltale and stigmatize 
him with one of those opprobrious epithets which their vocab- 
ulary, rich in epithets, furnishes for the occasion. What will 
you do? Tell the little fellow to go away and bear it? Will 
you hear him in confidence, keep his secret, and thus make 
him a spy? Will you go through life skulking and hiding, 
and spying yourself? No I fold the little fellow in your arms; 
let him stand up before the school sure of your protection ; 
make the charge boldly, and thus become the champion of his 
mates. There is a right and a wrong in this matter. Where 
is it? Good government is right. Confidence between teach- 
ers and their pupils is right; and this monstrous doctrine that 
it is mean for a virtuous boy to complain against a vicious boy 
is wrong. What is the duty of a good citizen in similar cases 
in life? I insist upon it that boys shall be trained up to be 
good citizens ; brave to grapple with wrong doers and bring i 
them to justice ; and they shall not, while young, be trained to 
be the secret slaves of evil doers. For, see, if a boy of pupa i 
heart keeps a guilty secret once, he will again and again. He 
finds no good occasion to revolt — he grows familiar with the 
sin — he learns to love at last and to practice it himself 

But men say, " Will boys thus conscientiously bear witness ? 
against their mates? Will you not have a school of tale- * 
bearers? 1 ' The answer will depend upon the teacher. A 
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friend of mine, a teacher, and, at the same time, a preacher of 
the Gospel, went to ask advice of another — a Doctor of Divin- 
ity, who was also a teacher — how to manage his school so as to 
make it grow in numbers and in excellence. After a long 
interview, the Doctor, with impressive voice and gesture, gave 
my friend this parting advice : " Kemember, Sir, every boy is a 
born devil I" If that declaration is true, or even if you believe 
it to be true, it is altogether probable that no boy will come to 
you with any complaint But if, on the contrary, you find boys, 
as a general thing, true-hearted, lovable and loving; if you 
find the evil still so full of good traits that your heart will not 
give them up, then such confidence will spring up between you 
that, in all fidelity, you will be one. A school of talebearers ? 
No I the talebearer cannot live among you. He will not dare 
td approach you. You will know thl sneak afar off, and he 
will run and hide himself. You must pardon me if I allude to 
my own experience. As I write there rise up before me in 
visions of memory, dear little ones, the living, and, alas, the 
dead, who stood up boldly before the school and manfully bore 
their -willing and eager testimony against some big sinners — not 
witVany trembling — with no shadow of reluctance, but calmly 
airf cheerfully as the proper thing for them to do. Did I pro- 
t*|t them ? Never I I only asked the judgment of the school. 
*tA.s many of you as feel in your hearts that little Dick has s 
•ted nobly, and will defend him against all harm, will rise?" 
% is astonishing how tall boys will suddenly become on such 
ti invitation. You need never trouble yourselves about the 
Itfety and happiness of the little fellows who confide in you, if 
jnly you deserve their confidence. 

My fellow-teachers, if you were required to repeat the most 
tomentous statement ever expressed in human language, you 
leed to utter but three words — "God is Love." On this sim- 
ple but sublime declaration hangs the Christian religion, and 
L whatever is of value in all the religions of the world. Love is 
,he genial, all-pervading atmosphere which we must breathe, if 
e would hope to do our duty in our chosen sphere. I have in 
ly mind an ideal of a school. (You will pardon me — I was 
isked to speak of confidence between boys and their teacher — 
>ut, properly speaking, an ideal school should be composed 
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a few elementary branches, the rudiments of an education at 
least, shall be taught to all the children of the State. 

Now, what I urge is this : That along with mere instruction, 
and as the best way to thoroughly administer the laws of order, 
there shall be not merely didactic teaching of these laws, but 
such discipline and drill and training in their exercise and 
application as shall send the youth up to the polls accustomed 
to the practice of judging and deciding upon the questions 
that arise, thoroughly educated out of that lazy, stupid habit of 
non-commitalism, which is one of the worst hindrances to the 
execution of the laws, and often in the individual is an utter 
negation of all manhood. To this end let teachers not only 
have confidence in their pupils, but in a large sense depend 
upon them. Why are not your illegal grogshops closed ? You 
say, "Public sentiment will not sustain a prosecution." My 
friends, it is not the fault of an impersonal public sentiment, it 
is the moral cowardice or lazy non-commitalism of the average 
citizens who ought to control and inspire, and, upon occasion, 
exasperate public sentiment to act. Boys are easily impressed. 
Before they harden into men like ourselves, let teachers see to it 
that they are thoroughly drilled into the exercise of moral judg- 
ment and courageous action in the little world of the school. 
So shall they do us honor by their manly action in the State. 

Such, my fellow-teachers, are some of my thoughts upon the 
topic — "Confidence between Boys and Teachers." They have 
grown up in my mind in accordance with my practice, rather than 
as the leading cause of that practice. I mean to say, that I did 
not adopt them as theory and then proceed to carry them out 
in practice, but that having no theory I have but described the 
customs that have grown up under the motives and influences 
that arose from day to day. I am told they are peculiar. 
Whether peculiar or not is a question of no consequence. But 
are they just? Are they wise? Judge ye. 
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CHANGES IN SCHOOL LAWS. 

Many bills for new school laws come annually before the 
Legislature. Those who complain of the changes actually 
made may find some consolation in the multitude of rejected 
bills. Difficulties which are mferely local canuot well be reme- 
died by general legislation. A law which would give relief in 
one district might create more trouble in many others. In one 
town dissatisfaction arose because a School Visitor was em- 
ployed as teacher. Hence a bill is prepared which makes a 
teacher ineligible as School Visitor. This disfranchisement of 
teachers would be widely regarded as a hardship not to them- 
selves so much as to the towns which they have ably served, for 
our best teachers have proved most faithful and efficient School 
Visitors. Their own schools are often kept on Saturdays that 
they may devote Mondays to visiting others — a work for which 
their daily duties specially qualify them. The excuse for 
legally disqualifying such worthy candidates for the office is 
local and trivial. 

It is often proposed to define by law exactly what are 
" the incidental expenses of a school which towns must 
pay." As no uniform rule can be adopted here the law is 
wisely indefinite, leaving details to be decided by local officers 
according to the varying conditions of towns and districts, and 
in accordance with the spirit of Connecticut institutions, which 
in all our history has jealously guarded personal rights and 
local autonomy. In some small districts no expense is incurred 
for the care of the school room, the scholars and teacher each 
in his turn voluntarily sharing the labor ; in others a pupil re- 
ceives a small compensation for this service, while in graded 
schools a janitor is properly employed. These minor points 
may be safely left to the unwritten statutes which the good 
sense of the people enacts. School laws concern the whole 
people as no others do, for they bear upon all classes as citizens, 
tax-payers, voters, parents, children, school officers or teachers. 
No other statutes are so universal in their application — none so 
sure to be practically tested and criticised by all classes, and 
hence the annual avalanche of uew measures proposed. Mem- 
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bers of tbe Legislature who shrink from discussing questions of 
banking, insurance, the judiciary and the like, feel at home on 
school matters. It is however a gratifying fact that since the 
last revision of the statutes, comparatively few changes have 
been made in the school lavfrs. All the modifications made at 
the suggestion of the Board of Education have stood the test of 
time. Their judgment however favors permanence and is 
adverse to frequent changes in the statutes. 

A thorough revision of all school laws has been urged on the 
ground of their alleged obscurity. But no other class of laws 
of general application are less obscure or give so little occasion 
for litigation. School questions are seldom before our courts. 
Laws on contracts, corporations, estates and succession of prop- 
erty concern comparatively few, yet lawyers are constantly con- 
sulted upon them and keep posted in their interpretation.' Says 
an eminent Connecticut lawyer — " Considering the wide appli- 
cation of our school laws, it is a remarkable fact that school 
questions are seldom brought to lawyers for legal opinions. 
My observation and experience do not justify the impression 
that our school laws are specially obscure." 

If formerly large sums were expended on school controver- 
sies, such questions now are exceedingly rare in our courts. 
The invitation given some years ago to consult the Secretary of 
the Board of Education on these law questions as they first 
arise in the several towns has been widely accepted, and such 
letters are very numerous. If the questions are new or diffi- 
cult, the legal members of the Board, whose opinions have 
always been given gratuitously, are consulted. The opinions 
thus furnished have greatly lessened litigation and prevented 
the strifes and alienations likely to be engendered by lawsuits. 



STATE UNIFOEMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

The proposition for State uniformity of text-books promises 
to be perennial. To some it seems the sure panacea for all the 
confusion involved by the multiplicity of different textbooks 
on tbe same subjects, for too frequent changes of books, for the 
high prices of the books used, and for the necessity of new 
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books for children moving from one town to another. These 
evils are obvious, but the experience of all the States which 
have tried the experiment of enforced uniformity has proved 
that this remedy is worse than the disease. Wherever it has 
been fairly tried, this law has been repealed. Vermont, for ex- 
ample, will not be likely to try again the experiment which, 
however profitable to certain publishers, proved costly to the 
State and prolific in litigation and alienation. No State School 
Superintendent, within my knowledge, now favors coercion in 
this matter. Our Legislative Committee on Education, after 
carefully examining a similar bill four years ago, estimated that 
to produce uniformity, eight-ninths of the children must have 
new books, which would cost the children or the State not less 
than a quarter of a million of dollars, even estimating the 
books at half price for introduction. As this would be a severe 
tax upon parents, the Committee recommended, in case the 
proposed bill passed, that at the outset an appropriation of 
$250,000 be made from the State Treasury to defray the ex- 
pense of the first supply of books in place of those already 
in use. 

No doubt text-books are too often changed. When ques- 
tioned as to the best text-books in the different studies, my usual 
answer is, a thoroughly competent teacher. Neither publicly 
nor privately have I recommended the adoption of any rival 
series, and in no instance, in any town, has a change of text- 
books been made at my suggestion. When there are so many 
books of great excellence, it is not easy to decide which are the 
best The essential thing is, the 'trained and skillful teacher. 
The particular book used is a minor matter, and of course fre- 
quent changes are undesirable. The plausible pleas that the old 
books which have been in use six or eight years are all " famil- 
iar," " learned by heart," " contain nothing new for the chil- 
dren," "can awaken no fresh interest," are all vicious, for just 
as soon as a scholar or a class has mastered any one book, 
another and higher study claims attention. The fact that a 
book has been long used in a school makes it none the less 
fresh to the novice as he begins its pages. Eapidly as he can 
progress, he is advancing in books just as new to him as if 
other classes had not studied the same pages. I have often de- 
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nounced the use of so many serial books on each school study. 
It is a waste of time and money for children to wade through 
five or six serial Arithmetics, four Geographies and three 
Grammars. To learn the same things in so many " progressive" 
forms involves not onlv waste of time but confusion of ideas. 
In reading, which is by far the most important study in our 
Primary Schools, there is an obvious necessity for a full series 
of books. Let pupils give far more time to reading and spell- 
ing, to object lessons and Natural History, to counting and 
rapid arithmetical combinations, instead of toiling through the 
Primary, Introductory, Intermediate, Common School and 
High School Serials, whether Arithmetic, Geography or 
Grammar. 

HON. JAMES C. LOOMIS. 

For the first time since its organization, a vacancy has been 
caused in the Board of Education by death. Hon. James C. 
Loomis- died on the sixteenth of September last at the age of 
seventy years. He graduated at Yale College with honor in 
1828, in the same class with Judge William Strong of the 
United States Supreme Court, Ex-Governor Hoppin and 
others, who have distinguished themselves. He early gained 
eminence and success as a lawyer, and by reason of his indus- 
try, ability and unswerving integrity was recognized both by 
the Bench and the Bar as an ornament and example to his pro- 
fession. Though not an office-seeker, he filled many positions 
of honor and responsibility, having been City Attorney and 
Mayor of Bridgeport, Bepresentative and Senator in the State 
Legislature, and, while holding the latter position, ex-officio 
member of the Corporation of Yale College. He was Presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Library Association for many years, and 
of the Mountain Grove Cemetery Association from its first 
organization. Here where his taste and liberality had done so 
much to adorn the grounds his remains fittingly repose. 

He did more than any other one to inaugurate the new and 
improved system of schools of Bridgeport, and was unani- 
mously chosen President of their newly elected Board of Edu-f j 
cation in April, 1876. He reluctantly accepted the position^ 
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with the express understanding that he should resign as soon 
as the new system came into working order. He became, 
however, so thoroughly interested in the great work progress- 
ing there that be abandoned his plan of resignation. No 
School Visitor in Connecticut, within my knowledge, has 
annually devoted so much time and thought and heart to the 
visiting and improvement of schools, and that without any 
compensation, as did our lamented friend from the time of his 
election. 

When a vacancy on the State Board of Education occurred 
in the Fourth District last winter his name was at once 
suggested from various independent sources as the fittest man 
for the place, and a member of the Committee on Education 
was appointed to confer with him and procure, if. possible, his 
consent to serve. With the life-long habit of taking no place 
as a sinecure he promptly inquired into the plans of the Board 
and the condition of the Normal School and the work of the 
Secretary. As one of the first projectors of the Sea Side Park, 
and as the Park Commissioner, most zealous and influential in 
its early improvement, he was fully prepared to appreciate and 
encourage the work of rural adornment carried on under the 
auspices of the State Board of Education. He gave much 
thought to the perfecting of a plan for the u Loomis Institute/* 
an institution of learning to be located at the old homestead 
in his native town of Windsor— the very grounds where his 
ancestors first settled, and which for successive generations have 
continued in the possession of the Loomis family. The charter 
was drawn up by him and was granted by the Legislature at 
his request To this Institution he bequeathed the greater 
portion of his ample fortune. When the proposed legacies of 
the other members of the family are received, the Loomis 
Institute will begin its beneficent work with a larger endow- 
ment than any College or Academy in New England had at 
the outset 

It was my privilege to spend several days in visiting the 
schools of Bridgeport with Mr. Loomis. The cordial and 
respectful greetings of the children as well as teachers showed 
bow generally he had won their hearts by his fatherly interest 
in their progress and success. It was with profound sorrow 
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that on the day of my return from Europe, I received the sad 
tidings of his death, and it was with a deep sense both of a 
great public loss and of personal bereavement, that three days 
later I followed his remains to the cemetery which he had 
done so much to beautify. 



SCHOOL AGE. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Board of 
Education in reference to the earliest age at which school at- 
tendance shall be allowed, the following modification of the law 
has been proposed in the Legislature. " The Board of School 
Visitors of any town, or of any district organized according to 
section four, chapter three, title eleven of the General Statutes, 
may exclude from any school or schools under their supervision 
all children under five years of age, whenever in their judgment 
t he interests of such school or schools will be thereby promoted." 

So far as relates to the earliest age of admission to school in 
this country, the age of enumeration and " the school age " are 
usually the same. Only five other states, namely Maine, New 
Hampshire, Florida, Wisconsin and Oregon enumerate children 
of bnly four years of age, eighteen States begin the enumeration 
at five years of age and fourteen at six years of age, thirty -two 
States beginning at five or six years of age. In comparing our 
percentage of attendance with that of other states as given in 
the United States Educational Keports, Connecticut suffers be- 
cause our enumeration embraces some twelve thousand children 
who are regarded by judicious parents as too young to attend 
school. .In the recent enumeration of children in Bridgeport, 
inquiries were made in regard to the attendance of every child 
enumerated or the reasons of detention from school in case of 
non-attendance. Of the whole number enumerated, (6,376) 
more than one-sixth (1,152) were represented by their parents 
or guardians as kept at home because too young to attend 
school. If the proportion were the same through the State, the 
number would be over 23,000. 

There may be some exceptional cases in small district schools 
where a child under five attended by an older brother or sister 
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may safely be admitted to school, there being as often happens 
but one or two of that tender age in the school. But in large 
districts and graded schools thirty to forty or fifty such restless 
little younglings in one room make the task as difficult for the 
teacher as it is unprofitable for the children, unless the appli- 
ances aud methods of the Kindergarten are adopted. It will 
be a great and needed relief to school boards in our cities and 
many other large districts to have the legal authority to exclude 
these premature candidates from school. It is certainly safe to 
leave this matter to their discretion. 

To the question often asked, "Can children over sixteen 
years of age legally attend school ? " it is sufficient answer to 
say that according to the common usage in Connecticut, chil- 
dren over sixteen years have always attended our schools. 
The school law provides that the public schools shall be open 
to all children over four years of age residing in the respective 
districts. Nearly five thousand over sixteen were registered 
last year. It is an important gain that there was an increase of 
four hundred and forty in this direction last year. These older 
pupils are always welcome. I have never known of the exclu- 
sion of a pupil on account of his being too old. The danger is 
all the other way. Too many "finish their education/ 1 when 
that great work ought to be regarded as just begun. This 
premature graduation proves to many an injury lasting as life, 
closing for them many practical studies which are indispensable 
to a complete common school education. 



THE NOKMAL SCHOOL. 

The Normal School has never within my knowledge been 
doing so thorough and strictly professional work as at the 
present The friends of education throughout the State are 
cordially invited to visit the school and witness its methods 
and daily operations. It has been my privilege to persuade 
many to attend this school, and I have never found one who 
after completing the course was not grateful for this advice. 
The school is appreciated by none so highly as by those who 
know its advantages from experience. Young candidates for 
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about equally of boys and girls). I 1iave no time for the 
picture — a few traits must suffice. The school is situated in the 
country, or, if in the city, the generous city fathers have 
afforded it liberal space with trees and flowers — ample play 
grounds kept scrupulously neat by the boys themselves. The 
buildings are not only commodious but picturesque and attrac- 
tive. The teachers are large hearted and loving, and absolutely 
free from dyspepsia or any morbid tendency. A morbid teacher 
will communicate his favorite distemper to his whole school in 
one term. The boys are from all classes in society, and of all 
degrees of goodness — and also of many degrees of badness — 
just as they have always been from the time of that little 
kindergarten outside the city limits of Eden. You enter — the 
atmosphere is warm and genial. Love and confidence shine in 
every face, breathe froril every lip. There is fih^and frolic in 
every eye you catch. A martinet in education wouHd probably 
consider it a scene of confusion and disorder. He would first 
convert the boys into little machines, receiving their motions 
from one large wheel, himself. But in this school of which I 
dream, there is cooperation, there is helpfulness, and, so Jar as 
the laws of Nature will permit, equality. All moves on in 
harmony and peace. Offences come, of course. The teaAer 
becomes impatient, sometimes unjust; but when he sees lis 
error, by true repentance and self-humiliation, by hearty con- 
fession and apology, he heals the wounded confidence and 
makes it firmer than before. Some boys are disobedient <*r 
neglectful of duty ; but they are soon found sitting, clothed and 
in their right mind, by the teacher's side. Now, into this litth 
Paradise comes a serpent, one of those boys wise in wickednesi 
above their years, who pass from school to school, polluting all. 
He reveals himself to one and another, and pledges them to 
secrecy. To the teacher he is fair and plausible, and with an air 
of freedom which a magnanimous teacher loves to meet. How 
sure is the new comer to diffuse his poison unobserved. But 
no — some boy of more sensitive conscience perceives the 
venom. He warns his associates ; he confers with his teacher ; 
he arouses an opposition to the evil. A dozen youthful witd 
are set to work, not to entrap, not to punish, but to prevent 
mischief — to reform if possible— at least to guard the unsus^ 
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pecting from the threatened danger. A hundred secret, silent 
influences are brought to bear upon the evil one. He is sur- 
rounded by the strongest moral forces these boys know how to 
wield. All the strategy of moral influence is called into exer- 
cise. Some by tender sympathy, some by strong rebuke and 
threats, some by avoidance — all arts are tried. The rebel, who 
has spurned the discipline of a dozen teachers, cannot withstand 
this ubiquitous and multitudinous attack. He yields, repents, 
and joins the little army of his captors and becomes a faithful 
pupil ever after — in the ideal school. 

But have you found, do you know such a school? My 
friends, I am compelled sadly to answer, No ! I have never 
seen it, only dreamed of it It would be a safe place. Oh ! 
how safe a retreat for many a lovely boy of feeble will ? If 
such confidence between teacher and scholars could prevail in 
any school, how soon would it be filled with sons of widows 
endowed with little power of control — of active business men 
too much absorbed in money-making to pay much attention to 
the one duty which God laid upon them when he gave them 
sons. I have never found such a school. I do not expect to 
find it ; but is it not a pleasant thing to dream of ? Is it not in 
some measure possible? Is it not to be found, if ever, in the 
line of our daily work? Is not the virtue inspired in the boy's 
own heart more likely to live and bear fruit than that which is 
implanted there by sovereign authority, and nurtured only on 
didactic precepts and rules strictly enforced ? Absolute confi- 
dence between boys and teachers is essential to the realization 
of any such dream. Our government is a democratic Eepub- 
lic. The people are the source of power — from, them are to 
come the administrators of affairs. We have schools, public 
and private, to prepare the young to take their fit places in the 
State. The certain and safe ground on which bur State estab- 
lishment of schools can be defended, is the absolute necessity 
of education to the safety of the State. Standing on this 
ground we can justly and wisely make some salutary measure 
of education compulsory upon all the children of the State. 
The man of wealth who refuses or grumblingly and under 
protest consents to pay his school tax, deserves to be cast out 
and to gnash his teeth in utter darkness. We are all agreed that 
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a few elementary branches, the rudiments of an education at 
least, shall be taught to all the children of the State. 

Now, what I urge is this : That along with mere instruction, 
and as the best way to thoroughly administer the laws of order, 
there shall be not merely didactic teaching of these laws, but 
such discipline and drill and training in their exercise and 
application as shall send the youth up to the polls accustomed 
to the practice of judging and deciding upon the questions 
that arise, thoroughly educated out of that lazy, stupid habit of 
non-commitalism, which is one of the worst hindrances to the 
execution of the laws, and often in the individual is an utter 
negation of all manhood. To this end let teachers not only 
have confidence in their pupils, but in a large sense depend 
upon them. Why are not your illegal grogshops closed ? You 
say, "Public sentiment will not sustain a prosecution." My 
friends, it is not the fault of an impersonal public sentiment, it 
is the moral cowardice or lazy non-commitalism of the average 
citizens who ought to control and inspire, and, upon occasion, 
exasperate public sentiment to act. Boys are easily impressed. 
Before they harden into men like ourselves, let teachers see to it 
that they are thoroughly drilled into the exercise of moral judg- 
ment and courageous action in the little world of the school. 
So shall they do us honor by their manly action in the State. 

Such, my fellow-teachers, are some of my thoughts upon the 
topic — "Confidence between Boys and Teachers." They have 
grown up in my mind in accordance with my practice, rather than 
as the leading cause of that practice. I mean to say, that I did 
not adopt them as theory and then proceed to carry them out 
in practice, but that having no theory I have but described the 
customs that have grown up under the motives and influences 
that arose from day to day. I am told they are peculiar. 
Whether peculiar or not is a question of no consequence. But 
are they just? Are they wise? Judge ya 
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CHANGES IN SCHOOL LAWS. 

Many bills for new school laws come annually before the 
Legislature. Those who complain of the changes actually 
made may find some consolation in the multitude of rejected 
bills. Difficulties which are merely local cannot well be reme- 
died by general legislation. A law which would give relief in 
one district might create more trouble in many others. In one 
town dissatisfaction arose because a School Visitor was em- 
ployed as teacher. Hence a bill is prepared which makes a 
teacher ineligible as School Visitor. This disfranchisement of 
teachers would be widely regarded as a hardship not to them- 
selves so much as to the towns which they have ably served, for 
our best teachers have proved most faithful and efficient School 
Visitors. Their own schools are often kept on Saturdays that 
they may devote Mondays to visiting others — a work for which 
their daily duties specially qualify them. The excuse for 
legally disqualifying such worthy candidates for the office is 
local and trivial. 

It is often proposed to define by law exactly what are 
" the incidental expenses of a school which towns must 
pay." As no uniform rule can be adopted here the law is 
wisely indefinite, leaving details to be decided by local officers 
according to the varying conditions of towns and districts, and 
in accordance with the spirit of Connecticut institutions, which 
in all our history has jealously guarded personal rights and 
local autonomy. In some small districts no expense is incurred 
for the care of the school room, the scholars and teacher each 
in his turn voluntarily sharing the labor ; in others a pupil re- 
ceives a small compensation for this service, while in graded 
schools a janitor is properly employed. These minor points 
may be safely left to the unwritten statutes which the good 
sense of the people enacts. School laws concern the whole 
people as no others do, for they bear upon all classes as citizens, 
tax-payers, voters, parents, children, school officers or teachers. 
No other statutes are so universal in their application — none so 
sure to be practically tested and criticised by all classes, and 
hence the annual avalanche of uew measures proposed. Mem- 
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bers of tbe Legislature who shrink from discussing questions of 
banking, insurance, the judiciary and the like, feel at home on 
school matters. It is however a gratifying fact that since the 
last revision of the statutes, comparatively few changes have 
been made in the school larts. All the modifications made at 
the suggestion of the Board of Education have stood the test of 
time. Their judgment however favors permanence and is 
adverse to frequent changes in the statutes. 

A thorough revision of all school laws has been urged on the 
ground of their alleged obscurity. But no other class of laws 
of general application are less obscure or give so little occasion 
for litigation. School questions are seldom before our courts. 
Laws on contracts, corporations, estates and succession of prop- 
erty concern comparatively few, yet lawyers are constantly con- 
sulted upon them and keep posted in their interpretation/ Says 
an eminent Connecticut lawyer — " Considering the wide appli- 
cation of our school laws, it is a remarkable fact that school 
questions are seldom brought to lawyers for legal opinions. 
My observation and experience do not justify the impression 
that our school laws are specially obscure." 

If formerly large sums were expended on school controver- 
sies, such questions now are exceedingly rare in our courts. 
The invitation given some years ago to consult the Secretary of 
the Board of Education on these law questions as they first 
arise in the several towns has been widely accepted, and such 
letters are very numerous. If the questions are new or diffi- 
cult, the legal members of the Board, whose opinions have 
always been given gratuitously, are consulted. The opinions 
thus furnished have greatly lessened litigation and prevented 
the strifes and alienations likely to be engendered by lawsuits. 



STATE UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

The proposition for State uniformity of text-books promises 
to be perennial. To some it seems the sure panacea for all the 
confusion involved by the multiplicity of different text books 
on the same subjects, for too frequent changes of books, for the 
high prices of the books used, and for the necessity of new 
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books for children moving from one town to another. These 
evils are obvious, but the experience of all the States which 
have tried the experiment of enforced uniformity has proved 
that this remedy is worse than the disease. Wherever it has 
been fairly tried, this law has been repealed. Vermont, for ex- 
ample, will not be likely to try again the experiment which, 
however profitable to certain publishers, proved costly to the 
State and prolific in litigation and alienation. No State School 
Superintendent, within my knowledge, now favors coercion in 
this matter. Our Legislative Committee on Education, after 
carefully examining a similar bill four years ago, estimated that 
to produce uniformity, eight-ninths of the children must have 
new books, which would cost the children or the State not less 
than a quarter of a million of dollars, even estimating the 
books at half price for introduction. As this would be a severe 
tax upon parents, the Committee recommended, in case the 
proposed bill passed, that at the outset an appropriation of 
$250,000 be made from the State Treasury to defray the ex- 
pense of the first supply of books in place of those already 
in use. 

No doubt text-books are too often changed. When ques- 
tioned as to the best text-books in the different studies, my usual 
answer is, a thoroughly competent teacher. Neither publicly 
nor privately have I recommended the adoption of any rival 
series, and in no instance, in any town, has a change of text- 
books been made at my suggestion. When there are so many 
books of great excellence, it is not easy to decide which are the 
best The essential thing is, the 'trained and skillful teacher. 
The particular book used is a minor matter, and of course fre- 
quent changes are undesirable. The plausible pleas that the old 
books which have been in use six or eight years are all " famil- 
iar," " learned by heart," " contain nothing new for the chil- 
dren," "can awaken no fresh interest," are all vicious, for just 
as soon as a scholar or a class has mastered any one book, 
another and higher study claims attention. The fact that a 
book has been long used in a school makes it none the less 
fresh to the novice as he begins its pages. Eapidly as he can 
progress, he is advancing in books just as new to him as if 
cjrther classes had not studied the same pages. I have often de- 
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nounced the use of so many serial books on each school study. 
It is a waste of time and money for children to wade through 
five or six serial Arithmetics, four Geographies and three 
Grammars. To learn the same things in so many "progressive" 
forms involves not onlv waste of time but confusion of ideas. 
In reading, which is by far the most important study in our 
Primary Schools, there is an obvious necessity for a full series 
of books. Let pupils give far more time to reading and spell- 
ing, to object lessons and Natural History, to counting and 
rapid arithmetical combinations, instead of toiling through the 
Primary, Introductory, Intermediate, Common School and 
High School Serials, whether Arithmetic, Geography or 
Grammar. 

HON. JAMES C. LOOMIS. 

For the first time since its organization, a vacancy has been 
caused in the Board of Education by death. Hon. James C. 
Loomis died on the sixteenth of September last at the age of 
seventy years. He graduated at Yale College with honor in 
1828, in the same class with Judge William Strong of the 
United States Supreme Court, Ex-Governor Hoppin and 
others, who have distinguished themselves. He early gained 
eminence and success as a lawyer, and by reason of his indus- 
try, ability and unswerving integrity was recognized both by 
the Bench and the Bar as an ornament and example to his pro- 
fession. Though not an office-seeker, he filled many positions 
of honor and responsibility, having been City Attorney and 
Mayor of Bridgeport, Eepresentative and Senator in the State 
Legislature, and, while holding the latter position, ex-oflicio 
member of the Corporation of Yale College. He was Presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Library Association for many years, and 
of the Mountain Grove Cemetery Association from its first 
organization. Here where his taste and liberality had done so / 
much to adorn the grounds his remains fittingly repose. f 

He did more than any other one to inaugurate the new and ,i 
improved system of schools of Bridgeport, and was unani- / 
mously chosen President of their newly elected Board of Edu- 
cation in April, 1876. He reluctantly accepted the position^ 
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with the express understanding that he should resign as soon 
as the new system came into working order. He became, 
however, so thoroughly interested in the great work progress- 
ing there that he abandoned his plan of resignation. No 
School Visitor in Connecticut, within my knowledge, has 
annually devoted so much time and thought and heart to the 
visiting and improvement of schools, and that without any 
compensation, as did our lamented friend from the time of his 
election. 

When a vacancy on the State Board of Education occurred 
in the Fourth District last winter his name was at once 
suggested from various independent sources as the fittest man 
for the place, and a member of the Committee on Education 
was appointed to confer with him and procure, if. possible, his 
consent to serve. With the life-long habit of taking no place 
as a sinecure he promptly inquired into the plans of the Board 
and the condition of the Normal School and the work of the 
Secretary. As one of the first projectors of the Sea Side Park, 
and as the Park Commissioner, most zealous and influential in 
its early improvement, he was fully prepared to appreciate and 
encourage the work of rural adornment carried on under the 
auspices of the State Board of Education. He gave much 
thought to the perfecting of a plan for the "Loomis Institute/ 1 
an institution of learning to be located at the old homestead 
in his native town of Windsor — the very grounds where his 
ancestors first settled, and which for successive generations have 
continued in the possession of the Loomis family. The charter 
was drawn up by him and was granted by the Legislature at 
his request To this Institution he bequeathed the greater 
portion of his ample fortune. When the proposed legacies of 
the other members of the family are received, the Loomis 
Institute will begin its beneficent work with a larger endow- 
ment than any College or Academy in New England had at 
the outset 

It was my privilege to spend several days in visiting the 
schools of Bridgeport with Mr. Loomis. The cordial and 
respectful greetings of the children as well as teachers showed 
how generally he had won their hearts by his fatherly interest 
in their progress and success. It was with profound sorrow 
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that on the day of my return from Europe, I received the sad 
tidings of his death, and it was with a deep sense both of a 
great public loss and of personal bereavement, that three days 
later I followed his remains to the cemetery which he had 
done so much to beautify. 



SCHOOL AGE. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Board of 
Education in reference to the earliest age at which school at- 
tendance shall be allowed, the following modification of the law 
has been proposed in the Legislature. " The Board of School 
Visitors of any town, or of any district organized according to 
section four, chapter three, title eleven of the General Statutes, 
may exclude from any school or schools under their supervision 
all children under five years of age, whenever in their judgment 
t he interests of such school or schools will be thereby promoted." 

So far as relates to the earliest age of admission to school in 
this country, the age of enumeration and " the school age " are 
usually the same. Only five other states, namely Maine, New 
Hampshire, Florida, Wisconsin and Oregon enumerate children 
of bnly four years of age, eighteen States begin the enumeration 
at five years of age and fourteen at six years of age, thirty -two 
States beginning at five or six years of age. In comparing our 
percentage of attendance with that of other states as given in 
the United States Educational Eeports, Connecticut suffers be- 
cause our enumeration embraces some twelve thousand children 
who are regarded by judicious parents as too young to attend 
school. .In the recent enumeration of children in Bridgeport, 
inquiries were made in regard to the attendance of every child 
enumerated or the reasons of detention from school in case of 
non-attendance. Of the whole number enumerated, (6,376) 
more than one-sixth (1,152) were represented by their parents 
or guardians as kept at home because too young to attend 
school. If the proportion were the same through the State, the 
number would be over 23,000. 

There may be some exceptional cases in small district schools ' 
where a child under five attended by an older brother or sister 
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may safely be admitted to school, there being as often happens 
but one or two of that tender age in the school. But in large 
districts and graded schools thirty to forty or fifty such restless 
little younglings in one room make the task as difficult for the 
teacher as it is unprofitable for the children, unless the appli- 
ances and methods of the Kindergarten are adopted. It will 
be a great and needed relief to school boards in our cities and 
many other large districts to have the legal authority to exclude 
these premature candidates from school. It is certainly safe to 
leave this matter to their discretion. 

To the question often asked, "Can children over sixteen 
years of age legally attend school?" it is sufficient answer to 
say that according to the common usage in Connecticut, chil- 
dren over sixteen years have always attended our schools. 
The school law provides that the public schools shall be open 
to all children over four years of age residing in the respective 
districts. Nearly five thousand over sixteen were registered 
last year. It is an important gain that there was an increase of 
four hundred and forty in this direction last year. These older 
pupils are always welcome. I have never known of the exclu- 
sion of a pupil on account of his being too old. The danger is 
all the other way. Too many "finish their education/' when 
that great work ought to be regarded as just begun. This 
premature graduation proves to many an injury lasting as life, 
closing for them many practical studies which are indispensable 
to a complete common school education. 



THE NOKMAL SCHOOL. 

The Normal School has never within my knowledge been 
doing so thorough and strictly professional work as at the 
present. The friends of education throughout the State are 
cordially invited to visit the school and witness its methods 
and daily operations. It has been my privilege to persuade 
many to attend this school, and I have never found one who 
after completing the course was not grateful for this advice. 
The school is appreciated by none so highly as by those who 
know its advantages from experience. Young candidates for 
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teaching cannot afford to deny themselves the opportunities 
here offered. Governor Hubbard, in his last Message fitly says, 
" A very deserving service is rendered to the State by the 
teachers in our common schools, perhaps more deserving than 
any other. The State Normal School is recruiting their ranks 
at the rate of more than fort} 7 per year. This institution ought, 
in my judgment, to be liberally sustained." 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Special Com- 
mission on State Expenditures, the following statistics of the 
average time employed in teaching, by the graduates of the 
Normal School under its present organization from the year 
1870 to 1876 inclusive, are furnished by the Principal, I. N. 
Carleton. 

Class of 1870, total number of class at graduation, nine ; 
number of those whose subsequent history is unknown, and 
whose names are therefore omitted in computing the average, 
three; total number included in this average, six. Highest 
number of years of teaching possible to members of this class 
since graduation, 7£ ; average of the actual number of years 
spent by members of the class in teaching since graduation, 5f ; 
average percentage of the possible time spent in teaching, .70. 

Class of 1871, total number at graduation, twenty -four ; history 
unknown and omitted, three ; total number included in estimate, 
twenty-one. Highest possible number of years of teaching, 6£ ; 
average of actual number of years of teaching, 4£ ; average per- 
centage of the possible time actually spent in teaching, .66. 

Class of 1872, total number at graduation, twenty-six ; history 
unknown, three; total nunjber in estimate, twenty three. 
Highest possible number of years of teaching, 54 ; average of 
actual number of years of teaching, 3| ; average percentage of 
possible number, .66. 

First class of 1873, total number at graduation, and all in- 
cluded in estimate, eleven. Highest possible number of years 
of teaching, five; average of actual number of years teaching, 
4.13 ; average percentage of possible number, .83. 

Second class of 1873, total number at graduation, twenty- 
four; history unknown, two; total number included in esti- 
mate, twenty-two. Highest possible number of years of teach- 
ing, 4£ ; average of actual number of years of teaching, 3.05 ; 
average percentage of possible time, .67. 
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First class of 1874, total number at graduation, fifteen ; his- 
tory unknown, three; total number included in estimate, 
twelve. Highest possible number of years of teaching, four; 
average of actual number of years of teaching, 3.08; average 
percentage of possible time, .77. 

Second class of 1874, total number at graduation, twenty- 
seven; history unknown, three; total number here included, 
twenty-four. Highest possible number of years of teaching, 3£ ; 
average of actual number of years of teaching, 3.06; average 
percentage of possible time, .87. 

First class of 1875, total number at graduation, twenty-two ; 
history unknown, one; total number included in estimate, 
twenty -one. Highest possible number of years of teaching, 
three ; average of actual number of years of teaching, 2.14 ; 
average percentage of possible time, .71. 

Second class of 1875, total number at graduation, twenty- 
eight; history unknown, three; total number here included, 
twenty-five. Highest possible number of years of teaching, 2£ ; 
average of actual number of years of teaching, 2.3 ; average 
percentage of possible time, .92. 

First class of 1876, total number at graduation, fifteen; his- 
tory unknown, one ; total number included in estimate, fourteen. 
Highest possible number of years of teaching, .two ; average of 
actual number of years of teaching, 1.5 ; average percentage of 
possible time, .75. 

Second class of 1876, total number at graduation, twenty -six ; 
(all included in estimate). Highest possible number of years 
of teaching, 1£ ; average of actual number of years of teaching, 
1.14; average percentage of possible time, .76. 

Recapitulation. — Total number of years of teaching possible 
to the several Normal Classes since graduation, from 1870 to 
1876, inclusive, 45£; total averages of years actually spent by 
above classes in teaching since graduation, 33.38 ; total average 
percentage of possible time for all above classes within above 
stated period, .75. 

The classes which have graduated since 1876 have entered 
the field so recently that any calculation of averages would in- 
volve comparison of months, rather than years ; our information 
concerning them is too meagre to form the basis of any such 
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estimate ; this, however, need be less regretted since the above 
statement covers sufficient ground to show clearly and fairly 
the actual work in time done by the graduates of the Normal 
School; which proves to have been seventy-five hundredths 
of the maximum time since graduation which could possibly 
have been devoted to teaching. There have been connected 
with the school for a longer or shorter time since my adminis- 
tration commenced, but not graduating, 549 different pupils. 
Adding the number of graduates 264, we have a total of 813 
who have been members of the school during the last eight and 
one-half years. Our records of former members relate only to 
the graduates. Of the 264 graduates, 225 or eighty-five per 
Gent have taught in Connecticut. 

. In the Normal School every recitation is a teaching exercise. 
Each pupil must be prepared to teach the subject in hand, and 
put the proper question in logical order, and this too in the 
face of keen criticism by the class and presiding instructor. 
No text book being allowed either the instructor or the class, 
each must so thoroughly master the subject, as to have the 
whole in mind and be able to detect the errors or deficiencies 
in any answer given, or at any stage name the topic or question 
next in order. This method necessitates the closest attention, 
for each must be ready to play the critic as well as teacher, and 
detect any slip in language, error in statement or defect in ex- 
planation. To question aright is an important art for the 
teacher. The skill and ability of a lawyer is tested in nothing 
more than in his questioning of a witness. While one only 
skirmishes at the outposts, another knows how to strike straight 
at headquarters. In the examination of teachers, the very best 
test would be to set the candidate to questioning a class on any 
given subject and observe whether the questions point to the 
essential or accidental. This discipline in the art of question- 
ing is one great advantage gained in the Normal School. 
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The State Board of Education recommend the continuance 
of the State School appropriation of $1.50 per child enumerated. 
Although the Board took no action on this question while it 
was pending in the Legislature last year, at their meeting held * 
February 20th, 1878, the Secretary was instructed to advocate 
the maintenance of the law on this subject as it has stood since 
1872. This action was not prompted by any "outside pres- * 
sure," for there was none, nor by any urgency of the Secretary. 
It was simply the unbiassed judgment of the Board. The 
experience of five years has removed objections formerly • 
felt, and commends this measure to continued support. The 
entire support of schools by State taxation is not advised. 
Local taxation favors economy of expenditures and promotes 
the more general interest and cooperation of parents and all 
tax-payers. The statement has been made that "some towns 
and districts receive more funds from the public money than 
they spend or need and are actually laying up the unexpended 
surplus." By law as it has stood since J 872 each district can 
draw at the end of each term "a sum sufficient and no more 
than is sufficient to pay for the wages of teachers, fuel and in- 
cidental expenses." The law plainly prohibits the payment of 
an overplus to any district. But the objectors who "know of 
many cases of towns and districts gaining this surplus" do not 
find it convenient to give the names of such towns. To this 
random assertion, the following facts are sufficient reply. 

The amount received by every town from the School Fund 
and State appropriation is $2.50 per child enumerated. 

Column No. 25 in the tables on pages 130-145 shows how 
much each town obtained in this way. Columns 33 and 34 of 
the same tables give the amounts paid in each town for teachers' 
wages, fuel and incidentals, the kinds of expenditures which 
towns are required to provide for up to the limit of 30 (or 24) 
weeks. 

On pages 158 and 159 may be found a table showing how 
much was raised and received from all sources for public schools 
in each town for each child enumerated. This includes the 
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money from the School Fund and State appropriation. It 
will be seen that the town standing at the foot of this table 
raised during the past school year $3.56 per child, or $1.06 
more than the amount received from the State. Only five 
towns raised and received less than $5 per child ; in other 
words, all the towns in the State except five raised for schools, 
* from all sources, at least twice as much as they received from the 
State, and some of them six or seven times as, much. 
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Rocky HU1, ... 

Griswold, 

Salisbury, 

Willington, 

North Haven,.. 
Granby, 

Columbia, 

Cheshire, 

Eastf ord, 


$2,340.00 

1,185.00 

3,002.50 

830.00 

715.00 

860.00 

2,255.00 

2,631.50 

665.00 

630.00 

120.00 

2,001.50 

2,017.50 

620.00 

1,695.00 

2,460.00 

631.50 

962.50 

941.50 

3,595.00 

521.50 

1,431.50 

522.50 


$154.05 
114.59 
131.34 
166.50 
135.00 
221.00 
225.31 
311.05 
210.99 
88.00 
200.82 
249.68 
336.54 
• 111.19 
340.86 
198.01 
165.05 
230.46 
296.12 
259.04 
148.25 
262.45 
220.11 


$2,494.05 

1,359.59 

3,139.84 

996.50 

910.00 

1,081.00 

2,480.31 

3,008.55 

815.99 

118.00 

920.82 

2,251.18 

2,354.04 

191.19 

2,035.86 

2,658.01 

802.55 

1,192.96 

1,243.62 

3,854.04 

675.15 

1,699.95 

142.67 


$3,135.51 
2,100.00 
5,363.83 
1,539.69 
1,406.60 
1,655.25 
4,114.84 
5,100.53 
1,411.40 
1,422.12 
1,695.50 
4,601.90 
5,081.15 
1,563.81 
4,351.66 
6,398.92 
1,595.61 
2,421.15 
2,421.94 
8,505.12 
1,399.04 
3,152.54 
1,403.65 


$ 641.52 

140.41 

2,223.99 

543.19 

496.60 

514.25 

2,234.41 

2,691.98 

595.41 

104.12 

114.68 

2,350.12 

2,121.11 

166.68 

2,315.80 

3,140.91 

193.12 

1,234.19 

1,184.32 

4,651.68 

123.29 

2,052.59 

660.98 


$14.6 
56.4 
56.0 
53.9 
55.1 
52.0 
41.8 
46.3 
45.2 
44.3 
42.5 
43.6 
39.7 
39.6 
39.0 
38.4 
40.0 
39.6 
39.0 
42.3 
31.1 
38.3 
37.2 




$33,330.00 


$4,968.53 


$38,298.53 


$13,121.14 


$35,423.21 


$45.2 



The above table, containing the 23 towns which raised the 
least amount per child, shows that in only the six lowest, the 
State money paid more than one-half the cost of teachers' 
wages, fuel and incidentals, in one of them, Sprague, about 
three-fourths. These, be it remembered, are the towns which 
did the least for their schools. All the other towns raised and 
received from all sources, from two to seven times as much as 
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they received from the State. Sprague has a very large foreign- 
born population. Of the 936 enumerated there in 1877* only 
382 are returned as having attended public school, while 289 
were in a private, (i. e. church) school. The public school 
moneys therefore did practically nothing for the education of 
60 per cent of the enumerated children in that town. 

In the centers of wealth a small tax provides the best educa- 
tional privileges for forty weeks in the year, while in the poorer 
towns a high rate of taxation will barely support very ordinary 
schools for thirty or twenty-four weeks — the minimum time 
required by law. In many ways the rural districts are enrich- 
ing our cities. As the country helps make the city, especially 
by sending thither the commodity on which its prosperity most 
depends — its choicest men — let the city reciprocate in school 
money needful to keep up the supply. Our centers of wealth 
can well afford to be generous to the rural districts. Public 
instruction is the concern of al} the people, without reference 
to location. No one conversant with the laboring people in 
the poorest districts, as it is my privilege to be, can doubt that 
this State aid is greatly needed and highly appreciated. 

The tendency of the country at large favors the support of 
schools by the union of general and local taxation, twenty-two 
States having already adopted this plan. In New York since 
1867 the law has been that u there shall be raised by tax each 
year one mill and one-fourth of a mill upon each dollar of the 
valuation for the support of common schools in the State." 
The amount of this tax in 1877 was $2,797,725. The school 
law of New Jersey, passed in 1871, reads thus: "FoV the pur- 
pose of maintaining free public schools there shall be assessed, 
levied and collected annually, a State school tax of two mills 
on each dollar of the valuation." In addition to this, the State 
continues the appropriation heretofore made of $100,000, 
making a total State appropriation of $1,393,677.42, or $4.11 
for each child enumerated. Pennsylvania appropriates from 
the State treasury $1,000,000 a year for the support of common 
schools. The school laws of Ohio provide for a State school 
tax "of one and three-tenth mills on the dollar, to be applied 
exclusively to the support of common schools." Last year this 
tax yielded $1,620,572.46. 
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Neither the School Fund nor State Appropriation now exert 
any direct influence in favor of regularity and fullness of at- 
tendance. If attendance were made the basis of distribution 
from one of these sources, a new and strong incentive would 
enlist the efforts of teachers and the people in all our districts 
to increase the number at school. This suggestion is now 
made that it may have full consideration before action can be 
taken by the next Legislature. 



EDUCATION AND LABOR 

The great majority of our pupils must work for a living. 
By the ordinance of Heaven, the necessity of labor is well- 
nigh universal. Nature and history alike confirm the old 
decree, "In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread." 
Teachers and school officers should carefully inquire whether 
our schools are accomplishing all they ought to do for the 
working classes. It is a grand result that all are trained to 
read and write and cipher, and learn something of the other 
common rudiments. In no part of the world, except Germany, 
are there so few native illiterates as in New England. 

The general intelligence of the people is one obvious cause of 
our exemption from the railway strikes of last summer. The 
sober second thought prevailed here, while madness ruled the 
hour elsewhere. But beneficent as has been the influence of 
the public school in New England, it has by no means done its 
whole duty to the laboring classes. More should be said and 
done to dignify labor and prepare our youth to become skilled 
workmen as well as industrious and upright citizens. It is a 
mistake to suppose that education need create any aversion to 
labor, or that those who do the toughest work need the least 
schooling. 

Under the system of slavery in the South, and until recently 
with the serfs of Eussia and the equally illiterate farm hands 
of England, it was held as an axiom that schooling would 
make laborers discontented, restless and unprofitable ser- 
vants, and that universal education would render manual 
labor distasteful and disreputable. Too much of this mis- 
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chievous legacy of slavery lingers among us still. The silly 
and wicked notion that labor is menial ought to be refuted in 
our schools, where our youth should be early taught the neces- 
sity and dignity of labor, as the primal source of all human 
excellence and progress. » Girls as well as boys should be early 
taught both in the family and school that to learn to be useful 
is alike their duty, privilege and interest. Education should 
thus be made the auxiliary of labor. Instead of treating it as 
a degrading drudgery, education should elevate labor and 
render it more skillful and productive. If the true bearing of 
education on industry was taught in our schools, our youth 
would grow up under the salutary conviction that education 
is economy, and so far from degrading labor makes it more 
inviting and profitable, because the skilled workman so fore- 
casts his plans that every blow tells, thus economizing his time 
and strength and stock, and even in the humblest work, accom- 
plishing more, in better style, and with less damage to tools or 
machinery, than the boor who can use only brute muscle. Pride 
in one's work leads to higher excellence both in his craft and 
character. The skilled artizan who delights to do his best 
to-day, will aspire to do better still to-morrow. On the other 
hand, the too common theory that labor is a degrading drudgery 
will consciously demean any workman and bar improvement in 
his trade. 

Connecticut is a busy hive of manufactories. The industrial 
interests of no State are more vital to its prosperity. We are 
a working people, and the cause of the workman is the cause of 
all. The problem of our State and of our day is to elevate 
work by educating and thus elevating the workmen. The 
masses are learning that mere muscle is weak, that brains help 
the hands in all work, that knowledge multiplies the value and 
productive power of muscular efforts. If knowledge is power, 
ignorance is waste and weakness. What a man is, stamps an 
impress upon what he does, even in the humblest forms of 
industry. The character of the work depends upon the work- 
man. Whatever elevates the laborer improves bis labor. In 
proportion as you degrade the operative even to the degree of 
serf or slave, you depreciate his work. You can dignify work 
therefore in no way so surety as by elevating the workman. 
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The wealth and welfare of individuals and States, always 
dependent on labor, can be most fully secured only by edu- 
cated labor. If rightly conducted, our schools, so far from 
breeding discontent with the humblest pursuits, will prepare 
for success in the ordinary callings of life. 

Instead of this, I find in some cases the chief aim is promo^ 
tion to the next higher grade, and from that up to the highest 
or High School, and the programme is planned for those who 
complete the full curriculum, rather than for the majority who 
withdraw early for work or business. It is worthy of inquiry 
whether at each successive step the conditions of promotion 
may not wisely include the same studies and attainments 
which constitute the best preparation for the business of life, 
as well as for higher grades in school. 

How to secure the best results with the least cost of time as 
well as money is a problem not yet fully solved. Our text 
books, now too voluminous, should comprise less of minute 
details and more of practical methods and principles. Such 
topics in arithmetic as the least common multiple of common 
fractions, casting out of nines in multiplication and division, 
alligation medial and alternate and commutation of radix may 
well be omitted in a common school course or briefly noticed 
in the appendix. Those and kindred topics of no use in 
ordinary business fill a large space in nearly all the arithmetics. 
They have a traditionary sanction. In continuing them the 
authors have consulted usage more than utility. Like the 
titled scions of rank in the old world, they have come down by 
so long a literary descent that no one disputes their right to 
their honored place. Worth more than all these complicated 
processes is the thorough mastery of the ground rules. In all 
our schools rapid mental combinations should be daily practiced 
till pupils can add, multiply and divide with the utmost facility 
and accuracy. This done and the rest of arithmetic will be 
comparatively easy and pleasant 

Ex-President Thomas Hill justly complains that our " Arith- 
metics have been expanded until the unfortunate pupil is lost 
in a wilderness of words and does not find his way through, in 
time to learn to cipher. The science of arithmetic receives so 
much attention that the art is neglected. Life is not long 
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enough to spend so long a proportion of it on arithmetic as is 
spent in the modern system of teaching it and arithmetic is too 
valuable an art to have our children neglect to acquire facility 
in it, instead of being stupefied and disgusted with premature 
attempts to understand it as a science." It is certainly a use- 
less repetition to require children to learn, for example, explana- 
tions of the first principles of fractions, percentage and the like 
as they are scattered through four or five volumes, each suc- 
cessive series setting forth the same subjects only with greater 
fullness and complication. In many schools arithmetic is thus 
made a subject of study for eight or nine years, when three 
or four years ought to give the pupil the mastery of the essen- 
tials, including rapid mental combinations. He should learn 
the multiplication table early and thoroughly and acquire great 
rapidity in all practical processes. 

By the condensation or omission of too extended serial books 
in geography, grammar and arithmetic* and in the latter study 
mastering thoroughly only the practical portions and postpon- 
ing the intricacies of compound proportion, permutation and 
the like, that not one in a thousand ever uses in the practical 
business of life, more time can be gained for reading, spelling, 
writing, the study and use of our own language, composition, 
at least in letter writing, and elementary lessons in the practical 
sciences, natural history, political economy, and the history of 
our own country. Of the industrial schools, so numerous and 
useful in Europe, and so much needed in our country, I have 
not space to speak fully in this Eeport 
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Nearly three million three hundred thousand dollars have 
been expended in the last ten years, or over three hundred 
thousand dollars annually, in building and repairing school 
houses. Wise and necessary as was this expenditure, had one- 
hundredth part of this sum been spent annually in planting 
trees and adorning the school grounds, a still better result 
would have been accomplished in cultivating the taste of our 
youth, leading them to study and admire our noble trees, and 
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realize that they are the grandest and most beautiful products 
of nature and form the finest drapery that adorns this earth in 
all lands. Thus taught, they will wish to plant and protect 
trees, and find in their own happy experience that there is a 
peculiar pleasure in their parentage, whether forest, fruit or 
ornamental — a pleasure that never cloys, but grows with their 
growth. Such offspring they will watch with pride, as every 
year new beauties appear. Like grateful children, they bring 
rich filial returns and compensate a thousand-fold for the trou- 
ble they cost This love of trees early implanted in the school 
and fostered in the home, will be sure to make our youth prac- 
tical arborists. They should learn that trees have been the ad- 
miration of the greatest and best men in all ages. The ancients 
understood well the beauty and hygienic value of trees. The 
Hebrews almost venerated the Palm. It was the chosen sym- 
bol of Judea on their coins and graven on the doors of the 
temple as the sacred sign of justice. The Cedar of Lebanon 
was the pride of the Jews and became to them the emblem 
of strength and beauty as is seen in Ezekiel's description of a 
Cedar in Lebanon with fair branches and with a shadowing 
shroud and of a high stature and his top was among the thick 
boughs. The height was exalted above all the trees of the 
field and his boughs were multiplied and his branches became 
long. Thus was he fair in his greatness, in the length of his 
branches, nor any tree in the garden of God, like unto him in 
beauty. 

The Egyptians, Greeks and Eomans were proficients in tree 
planting. Hence Thebes, Memphis, Athens, Carthage, Eome, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, as their very ruins still show, had 
each their shaded streets or parks. Two thousand years ago, 
it was the ambition of the richest Eomans to maintain a rural 
home in the midst of the city as it is of the wealthy Londoner, 
Viennese, or Berliner to-day, and their ancient villas were most 
lavishly adorned. The Paradise of the Persians was filled with 
blossoming trees and long lines of roses. This taste for beauti- 
ful gardens was transplanted from Persia to Greece, and the 
greatest Greek Philosophers held their schools in beautiful 
gardens and groves. The devastation of parks, the destruction 
of shade trees, the neglect of public streets and private 
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grounds, the decay of rural tastes and the utter slight of home 
adornments were clearer proofs of the great relapse to barbar- 
ism than was that vandalism which merely destroyed the proud 
monuments" of classic art and literature. 

In tree planting, the beginning only is difficult It is the 
first step that costs — at least it costs effort and persuasion to set 
this thing on foot — but that step once taken, others are sure to 
follow. Many youth in Connecticut whose first experience as 
little arborists was prompted by the prizes for "Centennial 
Tree Planting " which I offered them in 1876, have become so 
interested in this pleasant work that they have continued it 
each subsequent spring. Because the main tug is at the start 
on account of the inertia of ignorance and indifference, that 
start should be made easy. I should greatly prefer to start five 
"thousand elms or maples this year in Connecticut if it could be 
done as easily as my five thousand willow scions seem likely to 
be stuck in the ground — some of them I hope in every town 
of the State. But as a beginning in tree planting, sure to lead 
to something more and better, and in order to interest our 
youth in this broad subject, a sketch of the famous Syrian Wil- 
low is here given. 

English writers make the Twickenham Willow quite historic. 
About a hundred and fifty, years ago an English merchant, Mr. 
Vernon, doing business in Aleppo and Smyrna, brought to 
Alexander Pope a package of tigs encased in a basket made of 
un peeled osiers. Noticing that one of the scions penetrating 
into the moist figs was budding, Pope carefully cut out and 
planted it. Thence grew the famous " Syrian Willow " which 
became a favorite with the poet and finally with the English 
people — so much so that his successor on the Twickenham 
estate felled the tree to avoid the annoyance of the crowds of 
visitors which it attracted to his grounds. I saw its successor 
at the Twickenham villa last summer. It was also planted by 
the Thames in Kew gardens, where it still thrives. 

Professor Fraser's Life of Bishop Berkeley refers to the fact 
that Dr. Samuel Johnson, once Rector at Stratford and* after- 
wards President of Kings College, New York City (now Colum- 
bia College), brought scions of the Twickenham Willow to 
America. More than ninety years ago a kinsman of Washington 
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brought scions from Pope's estate to Mount Vernon. Soon after 
the Revolutionary war a member of Congress from New York, 
Judge Daniel 0. Verplanck, father of Gulian C. Verplanck, 
admiring this willow at Mount Vernon, took scions to his estate 
at Fishkill, whence it was widely spread and became a favorite 
tree along the Hudson. In 1803 it was transferred to the 
grounds of President Johnson by his grandson, a relative of 
Gulian C. Verplanck, where it grew finely. This incident inten- 
sified the interest of the Johnson family in tree planting, and 
they took the lead in this grand work in Stratford. Much as the 
willow was admired for private grounds with its long drooping 
pendants, it was not deemed best for the public streets, for 
which the elm, maple, plane and other natives were wisely pre- 
ferred. No town of its size on the Shore Line, between New 
York and Providence, is now adorned with so many stately 
ancient trees as Stratford. 

By the kindness of Mr. William S. Johnson, great-grandson 
of President Johnson, one of the willows which he set out more 
than forty years ago has been recently placed at my disposal. 
From this I have carefully taken every scion suitable for 
planting, keeping them fresh in moist sawdust in the cellar of 
the State House in New Haven, thence taking them for free 
distribution as I visit various parts of the State. Finding tire 
demand likely to exceed the supply, I have procured a few 
thousand scions from several points on the Hudson. So long 
as the five thousand cuttings on band will last, they are 
supplied gratuitously to any citizen of Connecticut at the office 
of the State Board of Education in New Haven, or sent by 
mail on application enclosing stamps for postage. Six or eight 
cents will pay for the postage of six scions, varying according 
to their size. They should be kept in a cellar covered with 
moist sand, sawdust, or earth until April, when they should be 
planted, butt end down, leaving about two inches or at least 
two buds above the ground. The willow prefers moist ground 
and its roots search far for water. Hence it should not be 
planted neaf a well. It is hardy and grows well in uplands, 
though thriving best near water or on moist land. On sub- 
mitting the leaves to two Professors of Botany in Yale College, 
they each pronounced them to be the Salix Babylonica. 
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Desiring to interest the youth of Connecticut to the utmost in 
rural adornment, it seems to me the fact that they can so easily 
procure for the grounds around the school house or the home a 
tree of such historic character, will secure not only the wide 
propagation of this one tree, but what is still more important, 
will awaken a healthful love of nature and fondness for arbori- 
culture and then for rural scenes and scenery. 

Willows are much more numerous in the old world than in 
the new. Loudon describes more than two hundred species 
belonging to the genus willow which are found growing in 
British collections ; of these Hooker enumerates seventy as 
natives of Britain. Other botanists greatly reduce the number, 
considering as mere varieties some which were counted as dis- 
tinct species. Of all these different varieties, the Salix 
Babylonica is the most celebrated. It is a favorite tree in 
China, Turkey, Algiers and in the north of Africa, and has 
been widely planted in the United States. 



UNION OF DISTEICTS. 

Bridgeport continues to furnish a good illustration of the 
advantages of the Union System. Another year's experience 
and a personal inspection of all the schools of that city con- 
firm the statement made in my last Beport, that u No town in 
Connecticut within my knowledge has witnessed so great and 
general improvement of its schools in a single year as Bridge- 
port." The members of the Board of Education made over 
six hundred visits to the schools daring the last school year. 
The majority of these visits were made by the lamented Presi- 
dent of the Board, Hon. James C. Loomis, the writer of their 
last Keport from which the following interesting statements are 
taken. Though the Union System was adopted after great 
opposition, these facts and results have converted opponents to 
friends, and commended the system to general favor. At the 
town meeting held February 25, 1878, the school appropriations 
were carried without a dissenting vote, although in face of 
these hard times the amount asked for was larger than last 
year. 

5 
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"Under the district system prior to consolidation, the public 
schools of Bridgeport were confessedly inferior to the general 
standard of schools in towns of corresponding population, more 
especially to those where consolidation had been established. 
The town was divided into eleven school districts, independent 
of one another, with no bond of union, no concert of action, 
no established system of instruction or government, and sub- 
ject in many cases to the control and management of commit- 
tees, without adequate supervision or direction. There was 
great irregularity in attendance upon the schools ; an entire 
want of uniformity in school accommodations, in the course of 
study, in the books, maps and charts used, in the qualifications 
and compensations of the teachers, in the proficiency of the 
pupils, and in the expenditures of the respective districts. In 
a word, all those evils existed,, which must necessarily result 
from so many disjointed systems running at random. 

The school buildings, instead of furnishing uniform comforts 
and conveniences for all the children alike, were many of them 
much neglected, out of repair, unprotected from the ravages of 
fire, and some of them in a condition unfavorable to health, 
and even disreputable to the districts in which they were situ- 
ated. Many of the school buildings and much of the school 
furniture are still not what they should be ; but they have all 
been put in the best condition and state of repair, consistent 
with due regard to the public interests. 

Nine grades of schools in addition to the High School, have 
been established, with a uniform course of study, text-books, 
charts and maps ; and all under the instruction of a competent 
corps of teachers. The promotion of teachers is made to 
depend upon character, manners, experience and success in 
teaching. No pupil can be advanced from one grade to an- 
other until he has been found duly qualified. This system has 
been found highly productive of good, not only in its justice 
and propriety, but in stimulating a laudable ambition for dis- 
tinction and excellence. In the administration of the public 
schools under the old regime there was found great inequality 
in the qualifications and compensation of teachers, and in ex- 
penditures for supplies. To equalize the compensation of the 
teachers, the Board has adopted the general rule that the sal- 
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aries of teachers shall correspond in the grade in which they 
are employed. The places of several male teachers have been 
supplied with female teachers at a reduction of the annual 
school expenses, and that the result has been highly satisfac- 
tory. There has been a decrease of the annual expenditures 
on account of the schools during the present administration, of 
more than ten thousand dollars, notwithstanding the unusual 
amounts which have been required'to put the buildings in re- 
pair and to supply the wants of the school room." 



NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS IN SCHOOLS. 

Being near-sighted myself, I took a deep interest in the inves- 
tigations recently carried on in Germany as to the causes and 
prevention of this trouble. Eminent oculists in that country 
have carefully examined the eyes of thousands of children, and 
the general conclusion which they regard as fully established 
is that there is a gradual increase of myopia in the ascending 
grades from the primary school to the gymnasium. 

Sight is the noblest avenue of the mind and its impairment 
or loss is a greater evil than would be that of any other bodily 
sense. Because the near-sighted when, old can read without 
glasses, their eyes have been supposed to be peculiarly strong. 
But oculists are now agreed that myopia is a disease which pre- 
disposes its subjects to more serious trouble. The great num- 
ber of myopes who become partially or totally blind shows the 
necessity of investigating the causes and preventives of near- 
sightedness. This disease is more prevalent in Germany than 
in any other country of the world, and the subject has lately 
commanded the attention of her Eeichstag as well as of her 
most distinguished physicians. In her schools sixty-two per 
cent, are myopic, while in America, so far as the examinations 
extend, the rate is about twenty-seven per cent. 

In Germany many of the school houses are very old struc- 
tures originally built for convents and poorly lighted. The 
German text itself is obscure compared with the clear Roman 
letters. With all their conservatism and reverence for ancient 
forms and usage, many German scholars advocate the adoption 
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of the plainer Koman letters. Especially in the smaller type, 
the German text has needlessly taxed the eyes of her people. 
Professor Donders, the highest authority on this subject in 
Europe, says : " Near-sightedness is most common in culti- 
vated nations, and among the States of Europe visited by me, 
nowhere did I meet so many myopes as in Germany." The 
absence of near-sightedness among savages is an argument for 
the theory that one cause* is undue tension of the eyes for 
near objects. Germany is confessedly one of the most studious 
nations of the world. Its scholars are especially sedentary in 
their habits, study more hours a day and have less fondness 
for games, sports, out-door scenes and exercise than American 
students, and are less watchful in regard to ventilation. Euete 
dwells on the deleterious effects of insufficient and faulty 
illumination. Admirable as is the " German student's lamp" 
its use is limited. I often foun.d scholars in German families 
studying by the flickering light of candles, and was frequently 
unable to get good light for my night work. 

Among the causes of visual weakness among American 
youth may be named a stooping posture, which cramps the 
chest and brings the eye too near the book or paper; reading at 
twilight and late at night, and studying by lamp-light in the 
morning; reading in the cars; using kerosene lamps without 
shade ; reading while facing a window, or any light, natural 
or artificial, and still more while facing the bright sunshine ; 
reading dime novels or other books printed in too fine type 
(all books printed in diamond, pearl, agate, or nonpareil, are 
unfit for childrens' eyes); wearing a veil; and neglecting to 
cultivate far-sightedness by examining carefully distant objects. 
Hence myopia is more common in cities than in the country, 
among those working on near and minute objects than those 
laboring in the flelds with a wider range of vision and more 
objects to invite habits of observation. The increase of myopia 
has been attributed to modern devotion to literary pursuits, as 
savages are generally exempt from this trouble. But if proper 
precautions are taken, there is no necessity that myopia should 
increase in a nation in proportion to its devotion to intellectual 
pursuits. Though it is often hereditary, this predisposition 
may commonly be counteracted by proper care. 
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Says Dr. E. Gt. Loring, " The great period for the develop- 
ment of myopia, that is, for its beginning, is from the tenth to 
the fifteenth year, just at the time when the body as a whole is 
developing most rapidly. Near-sightedness is essentially a 
disease of childhood, or at the latest of adolescent life. Don- 
ders declares that he never has seen a case of myopia originate 
after the twentieth year. Myopia is especially prevalent 
among the so-called cultivated classes. Yet students do not 
use their eyes for more hours a day and on finer objects, than 
jewelers, engravers, draughtsmen, seamstresses, type-setters, and 
many others who engage in long continued work on small objects. 
These occupations do not show any tendency to near-sighted- 
ness, while the professional and literary callings do. The 
principal reason why the members of mechanical arts show 
less myopia than those of studious and literary occupations, is 
not because they use their eyes less, but that the application of 
the eyes occurs at a different time of life and under entirely 
different conditions." 

The statistics already gathered in this country as well as in 
Europe clearly show that there is an increasing tendency to 
myopia in the ascending grades of schools. To illustrate the 
extent and thoroughness of these investigations both in Europe 
and America, Dr. Erismann's statistics were made in St Peters- 
burg on the eyes of 4,358 scholars, Dr. Conrad's at Konigsberg 
on 3,036. Dr. Oohn at Breslau examined 10,060 pupils. I)r. 
Pluger examined 1,846 pupils at Lucerne. Though I had 
gathered the results of these inquiries from a wide field of 
observation abroad, I give mainly the facts and conclusions 
found at home as likely to have more weight with teachers, 
school-officers and parents. Dr. Cornelius R Agnew has kindly 
furnished me the following detailed and tabulated statements of 
1,479 students whose eyes have been recently examined. 

Of these, 630 were examined by Drs. Williams and Ayers of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 549 by Dr. W. Cheatham of New York, now 
of Louisville, Ky., and 300 by Drs. Prout and Mathewson of 
Brooklyn. 

In Cincinnati the students examined were those of the Dis- 
trict, Intermediate, Normal and High Schools ; in New York, 
of the Introductory Class, Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and 
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Seniors of the New York College; in Brooklyn, of the Aca- 
demic and Collegiate Departments of the Polytechnic Institute. 
In all, or nearly all cases, the refraction was first determined 
tyy the use of trial glasses and afterwards corrected by the 
ophthalmoscope. In making up the statistics the preference 
has been given to the refraction as determined by the ophthal- 
moscope in all cases in which it differed from that by glasses. 
It is proper to say that the smallest deviation emmetropia 
noted was T * 7 and that a considerable proportion of the cases of 
ametropia were of T V or less. 

The following abbreviations are used.: 

* E.=Emmetropia ; M.=Myopia; U.=Hypermetropia; A.= 
Astigmatism; A h.= Hypermetropic Astigmatism: Am. = Myo- 
pic Astigmatism; M.-f Am. = compound Myopic Astigmatism ; 
It '+ Ah. = com pound Hypermetropic Astigmatism. 

Table L — Showing the results of (he examination of 630 students in the District, 
Intermediate, Normal and High Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

District Schools, 209 scholars examined. 



E. 1*15 E. 83£ per cent. 

M 20 

Am 1 M. 10 per cent. 



Ah 5 

H 1 

H. + Ah 1 H. 6£ per cent. 



Intermediate Schools, 210 scholars examined. 



B. 16*7 B. 80 per cent 

M 23 

Am. 6 



M. + Am. 1 M. 14 per cent. 

H 10 

Ah. 2 H. 6 per cent. 



Normal and High Schools, 21] scholars examined. 



B 1C5 E. 78 per cent. 

M 29 

Am.. 6 M. 16 per cent. 



H 8 

Ah 4 H. 6 per cent. 



* The following explanation of these technical terms may be necessary. 

Emmetropia = normal measured — standard eye. In such an eye rays of light 
come to a focus on the retina without muscular effort 

Hypermetropia '^= over-sighted, in contradiction to Myopia or near-sighted. 
Such an eye is too short in its antero-posterior axis ; parallel rays of light come 
to a focus behind the retina ; can only be brought to a focus on the retina by a 
muscular effort 

Astigmatism = no-j i^° ; such an eye under no circumstances focuses the 

rays upon the retina, It is due to a difference in the curves of tho different 
diameters of the eye ; i. e. the radius of curvature, for instance, is different from 
that of the radius of curvature of the horizontal meridian. 
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Table IL — Showing the results of the examination of 649 students in the New 

York College. 

Introductory Class, 335 scholars examined. 

E. both eyes, 192 E. 57£ per cent. 

M. both equally, 16 

M. both unequally 23 

Am. both equally, . 9 

Am. both unequally, . 3 

M. + Am. both equally,. 4 

M. + Am. both unequally, 10 

Am. one, the other H., 1 

M. one, the other Am.,. 1 

M. one, the other M. + Am., 13 

Am. one, the other E., 9 

M. + Am. one, the other E., 1 

M. one, the other E., 6 

M. one, the other Amblyopic, 1 

M. + Am. one, the other Amblyopic, 1 

Am. one, the other M. + Am., 1 M. 29 per cent. 

H. both equally, 9 

H. both unequally, 6 

Ah. both equally, 4 

Ah. both unequally, I 

H. one, the other E., 14 

Ah. one, the other E., 6 H. 12 per cent. 

E. one, the other irregular astig., 3 

E. one, the other Amblyopic, 1 

Irregular astigmatism both, 1 1£ per cent. 

Freshmen, 103 scholars examined. 

E. both, 44 E. 42±per cent 

M. both equally, 2 

M. both unequally, 6 

Am. both equally, 5 

Am. both unequally, I 

M. + Am. both equally,. H 

M. + Am. both unequally, 7 

M. one, the other M. + Am., 1 

M. one, the other E., 2 

Am. one, the other E., 5 

Am. one, the other M. + Am., 5 

ii. one, the other H., 1 

M. + Am. one, the other H.,.l 1 

M. + Am. one, the other Ah., 1 

Am. one, the other Ah. 1 M. 40 per cent 

H. both equally, 1 

H. both unequally, 4 

Ah. both equally, 3 

Ah. both unequally, 3 

H. one, the other E., 5 H. 15^ per cent. 

E. one, the other Amblyopic, 2 2 per cent 

Sophomores, 57 scholars examined. 

E. both, 34 E. 59$ per cent 

U. both equally, 3 

M. both unequally, 6 

Am. both equally, 3 
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If. + Am. both unequally, 1 

M. 4- Am. one, the other Am., 2 

M. + Am, one, the other E., 2 

Am. one, the other E. p 1 

M. one, the other E. 2 H. 36* per cent. 

If. both equally, 2 

E. one. the other E., 1 H. 6} per cent. 

JCKIOBS, 30 SCHOLARS EXAMINED. 

H. both, 11 E. 36* percent. 

M. both equally, 4 

M. both unequally, 5 

M. + Am. both unequally, 3 

M. one, the other M. + Am., 1 

M. one, the other EL, 3 

Am. one, the other E.,_. 1 M. 56J per oent. 

H. both unequally, 1 

H. one, the other E., 1 H. 6) per cent. 

Seniors, 24 bcholabs examined. 

B. both, 12 E. 60 per cent. 

M. both equally, 2 

M. both unequally, 5 

M. + Am. both unequally, - 2 M. 37} per cent 

H. both equally, 3 U. I'H per. cent. 



Table III. — Showing the remtb of the examination of 300 ttudents in the Polytechm 
institute, Brooklyn. 

Academic Department, 142 scholars examined. 

Kboth, 18 E. 58 per cent. 

M. both equally, - 6 

M. both unequally, 6 

M. one, the other E., 2 M. 10 per cent. 

H. both equally, 22 

H. both unequally, 6 

H. one, the other E. - 19 

H. one, the other Amblyopic, 1 H. 34 per cent 

E. one, the other Amblyopic, 1 

Collegiate Department, 158 soholass examined. 

E. both, 84 E.53peroent. 

M. both equally 16 

M. both unequally. 8 

Am. both equally, ■ 1 

Am. both unequally 1 

M. + Am. both equally ■ 1 

M. + Am. both unequally 1 

M. + Am. one, the other Am., 1 

M. one, the other E " M. 28J per cent. 

H. both equally, 11 

H. both unequally, 4 

H. oue, the other E. T 

H. one. the other Amblyopic, 1 H. 184 par cent. 
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It will be observed by reference to the above tables that the 
refraction of each eye was determined separately in the New 
York and Brooklyn examinations, while in the Cincinnati 
examinations both eyes were examined at once, and conse- 
quently the least ametropic eye was probably always taken as 
expressing the refraction of the scholar. 

Of the students examined in Cincinnati, the tables show that 
there were found to be myopic in one or more meridians of 
one or both eyes, of those examined in the district schools, ten 
per cent. ; intermediate schools, fourteen per cent. ; normal and 
high schools, sixteen per cent 

Of the students examined in the New York College, there 
were found to be myopic in one or more meridians of one or both 
♦eyes; in the Introductory Class, twenty-nine per cent ; in the 
Freshmen, forty per cent ; in the Sophomores, thirty-five and 
a quarter per cent. ; in the Juniors, fifty-six and two-thirds per 
cent ; and in the Seniors, thirty-seven and a half per cent 

Of the students examined in the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, there were found myopic in one or more meridians 
of one or both eyes; in the Academic Department, ten per 
cent ; and in the Collegiate Department, twenty-eight and a 
half per cent We may simplify matters still further by divid- 
ing the students examined into five grades. 

I. — District schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
II. — Intermediate schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; Introductory Class, New York Col- 
lege, New York ; Academic Department, Polytechnic, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
III. — Normal and high schools, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Freshmen, New York College, 

New York ; Collegiate Department, Polytechnic, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IV. — Sophomores, New York College, New York. 

V. — Juniors and Seniors, New York College, New York. 

In the first grade 209 scholars were examined: 83£ per cent 
emmetropic ; 6£ per cent hypermetropic ; 10 per cent myopic. 

In the second grade 687 scholars were examined : 64 per cent 
emmetropic; 15 per cent, hypermetropic; 21 per cent myopic. 

In the third grade 472 scholars were examined ; 62 per cent 
emmetropic; 12£ per cent, hypermetropic; 25J per cent, 
myopic. 

In the fourth grade 57 scholars were examined : 59J per cent 
emmetropic ; 5i per cent hypermetropic ; 35J per cent, myopic. 
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In the fifth grade 54 scholars were examined : 42 per cent. 
emmetropic ; 9 per cent hypermetropic ; 49 per cent, myopic. 

1st grade, myopes, 12$ per cent ; 2d grade, myopes, 21 per 
cent. ; 3d grade, myopes, 25$ per cent ; 4th grade, myopes. 
35$ per cent ; 5th grade, myopes, 49 per cent 

The above statistics certainly go to confirm the results of 
investigations by Conn and others, namely, that the number of 
myopes is greater in the advanced classes than in the primary. 

The following table (IV) also goes to show that the number 
of myopes, upon the whole, increases with years. 

TABLE IV. — Showing tht number and percentage of myopes corresponding to Bit 
different ages. 
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549 


300 
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Progressive nearsightedness is a disease. A near-sighted eye 
is not a normal eye. When the child is born in the normal state, 
the eye is not near-sighted. Now, the eye is an organ which is 
plastic when the child is born ; it is in a condition to be changed 
in its shape ; its tissues are in a condition to be modified by the 
use whicn is made of the organ. Commonly the child goes on 
until it reaches the age of eight or ten years, perhaps a little 
older, when it is observed that it has to hold whatever it is look- 
ing at a little nearer to the eye than previously, and then, on 
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examination, reveals the fact that the eye is near-sighted. If you 
follow such a child up to the age of twenty-five or thirty years, it 
will be found that the near-sightedness has doubled, and perhaps 
quadrupled. Now, we know, by means of the opthalmoscope and 
other means, that the near-sighted eye is changed from the spheri- 
cal to the elliptical, or ovoid form, and that progressive myopia is 
always marked by change in the shape of the eye. Inasmuch as 
the eye is made up of living tissue which is constantly undergoing 
the process of waste and repair, you can readily perceive that the 
law inducing the amount of such waste and repair is very much 
determined by the character of the tissue-building process in each 
child, and the way in which that child uses the eyes. For 
example, the child is allowed to sit, perhaps for hours, with the 
body partly bent, and the face inclined towards a book which rests 
in tne lap while reading ; here the accommodation of the eyes is 
tasked in looking at a minute object while they are in a bad condi- 
tion, and all this time waste and repair is going on as best it may. 
The child would go blind in an instant were there no tissue 
reproduction. Now if the eye is used while the body is in an 
unfavorable position, it cannot be nourished as it should be, and 
the pressure of the muscles upon the eyeball and the action of the 
crystalline lens in focalization must bring about changes which 
lead to this progressive form of disease. Then let the child go at 
an early age into a school house where perhaps it will be placed 
upon work with books, slates or copy-books which could be better 
done by means of the black boards or models, and again the eyes 
are strained, and so the unfavorable effects are continued." 

I commend the following extract from the last School Eeport 
of Hartford to the special attention of teachers and School 
Visitors. " The fact is established beyond a doubt, wherever 
proper examinations have been made, both as to schools abroad 
and schools of this country, that there is a near-sightedness 
which is thoroughly progressive in its characters, and in- 
creases in percentage as the scholars rise from one grade to 
another. Examinations have recently been made in the public 
schools of some of our largest cities, particularly of New York, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn and Cincinnati, and the theory of progres- 
siveness has been very generally sustained, especially in the 
last named city, where it was found that of the students ex- 
amined there were ten per cent near-sighted in the district 
schools, fourteen per cent in the intermediate schools, and 
sixteen per cent, in the high schools. As the results of ob- 
servations in the Polytechnic Institute, in Brooklyn, near- 
sightedness was found in ten per cent of the eyes in the 
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academic department, and in twenty-eight per cent in the 
collegiate department. Abroad, the subject has been longer 
under consideration, the examinations more thorough and com- 
plete, and the results consequently more satisfactory. We 
gather from a recent article by Dr. Hasket Derby, of Boston, 
the facts presented below : 

About the year 1867, Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, examined the eyes 
of 10,060 school children and pupils. His results may be sum- 
marized as follows : in no school village was myopia found among 
children who had not yet completed their first half year of work. 
In these schools, taken as a whole, there was found 1.4 per cent, 
of myopia. Taking all schools together, and following the 
scholars, at successive intervals, from the first half year to the 
fourteenth year of school life, the percentage of myopia was found 
to be the following : 



let Half 
Year. 


2d Half Tr. 
to 2d Year. 


3d and 4th 
Yean. 


5th and 6th 
Years. 


7th and 8th 
Yean. 


9th and 10th 
Yean. 


11th and 
12th Years. 


18th and 
14th Yean. 


0.4 


4.8 


8.6 


7.9 


11.3 


24.1 


49.5 


63.6 



In 1871, Dr. Erismann published the results of his investiga- 
tions of the condition of the eyes of 4,358 scholars, at various 
educational establishments in St. Petersburg. The pupils were 
aged from eight to twenty. Taking the classes in order, the fifth 
being the most advanced, the following results were obtained : 



Class. 


Percentage of Myopia. 


Class. 


Percentage of Myopia. 


Preparatory 

I 


13.6 
15.8 
22.4 


Ill 


30.7 


IV 


38.4 


n 


V 


41.3 









In 1874 and 1875, Dr. Conrad examined the eyes of 3,036 school 
children, in Konigsberg. He found the percentage of myopia to 
rise as follows : 



Class. 


Percentage of Myopia. ! 


Class. 


Percentage of Myopia. 


VIII. (youngest) - 
VII 


11.1 
15.8 
20.5 
21.8 


IV 

Ill 


2K.44 
44.39 


VI 


II 


54.59 


V... 


I 


62 10 
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In 1876, Dr. Pfluger published the results of his investiga- 
tions in the schools of Lucerne, 1,846 pupils being examined. 
Myopia was found to be present in the following percentage 
as to age : 



Year of Life. 


Percentage of Myopia. 


Xear of Life. 


Percentage of Myopie. 


7 


0. 


15 


26. 


8 


2. 


16 


30. 


9 


3. 


17 


43. 


10 


6. 


18 


55. 


11 


6.5 


19 


56. 


12 


6. 


20 


60. 


13 


10. 


21 


61.5 


14 


14.5 







These statistics are exceedingly valuable as showing that the 
matter is something more than a mere medical theory, and are 
fully worthy of the attention of those interested in educational 
affairs. The cause of this disease is only discoverable by keen 
observation and thorough examination, that is, not merely an 
examination of the eyes of school children as they now are, 
arid as in future they pass from one grade to another, but a 
complete noting of the manner in which these pupils are taught, 
the construction of rooms in which they study! and a proper 
rejection of any indications of the evil which they may hjtve 
had handed down to them from a previous generation. An 
incorrect system of lighting school rooms is of course one of 
the chief causes of this growing defect in the eyes of scholars 
as they advance towards maturity. In all cases the light 
should come from the left, and at a distance of from four to 
five feet from the floor. Next to this a rear light is permissible, 
but light from the right should, if possible, never be used. 
Windows should never be placed in front of the pupil The 
light which he then receives is positively injurious. They 
should always be placed on the left side ; the next best place 
is the rear, and after this the right side, which position should 
only be occupied when no other can be obtained. The true 
light should come from over the left shoulder. It does not 
harm the eye, does not cast a shadow on the pupil's work, and 
is, in short, the best light. An English authority, in treating 
of the subject of opthalmic diseases, caused by improper light 
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in school buildings, says : " The remedy is, to have the light 
sufficiently strong, and fall on the table from the left hand side, 
and as far as possible from above." There are other important 
points on this topic. But the proper adjustment of light will 
be found to be one of the chief factors in the solution of the 
general difficulty. 

The Board has thought sufficiently of this subject to allow, 
under proper restrictions, examinations to be made in thfe 
various schools of the town, believing that even if no adequate 
remedy for increasing near-sightedness could be discovered 
from such general observations, the statistics gathered would 
be of valua alike to the cause of education and of science, 
would assist the members of the medical profession in their 
laudable attempts to elucidate the matter, and while bringing 
no harm whatever to the scholars in attendance upon the 
schools, would be a step forward in that line of progress which 
should ever be the ambition of all who have publitf interests at 
stake and desire to advance the physical and intellectual health 
of those who are the thankful recipients of public education. 

Examinations have been made in the West Middle aifd 
South Schools. In the former by Dr. W. T. BaconJ and in the 
latter by Dr. Jt A. Steven. In the West Middle School three 
hundred and eight scholars were examined. They were mem- 
bers of the intermediate and grammar departments, and were 
from eight to fifteen years of age. There were found to be. 
fifteen per cent of the number near-sighted. In one room in 
which the scholars sat, so as to continuously face the light, 
twenty-two per cent of them were myopic ; this percentage 
being twenty per cent of all those who were proved to be 
near-sighted. In the other school those examined were in 
attendance upon the grammar department principally, and 
were from twelve to fourteen years old. The per cent of near- 
sighted pupils was twenty-one. This is a higher percentage 
than found at the West Middle School, but can easily be 
accounted for in various ways. The scholars afe older and 
have been at school longer, and the matter of light and air 
space have not received that attention which has been accorded 
them in the West Middle School — a new building with more 
perfect arrangements. The school, too, is over-crowded, and 
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there are too great a number of desks in many of the rooms. 
These statements are simply brief outlines of the work accom- 
plished thus far. They are not sufficiently perfect as yet, and 
will not be until the examinations have progressed further, 
and been, from to time, repeated. There is, in the results 
of the examinations, however, enough of facts to show us that 
they are actually needed, and enough of statistical truth to 
give food for careful thought and wise deliberation. They are 
matters which are well worthy of careful attention." 

Dr. J. A. Stevens, of Hartford, who has devoted much time 
to the investigation of myopia in the Public Schools, says : — 

" This subject ought to be a matter of interest to all who 
have the care of children, as near-sighted persons are often igno- 
rant of their own trouble until it becomes progressive, and fully 
developed, and even then there are but few that realize their 
danger. It is only within the last few years that attention has 
been called to its causes, but the more the subject is investi- 
gated by the profession, the more apparent does it become that it 
usually begins during school life, and the more imperative does 
the duty become of calling upon parents and educators to aid 
in preventing its development What is myopia ? The ana- 
tomical difference between a normal eye and one that is near- 
sighted is practically a difference in the length of the eye-ball. 
The normal eye is t b 5 5 ?f of an inch in diameter from front to 
back, a little shorter than this from side to side. When the 
eye is longer than this we have near-sightedness, which varies 
in degree as the eye varies in length. When the eye is shorter 
than this measure we have the condition for far or over-sight. 
An increase in length of T J 5 of an inch may impair vision 
for distance considerably, but near objects will be seen as well 
if held a little closer. The lengthening of the eye-ball takes 
place in the back part as the cornea in front is more dense and 
not so yielding as the back, while the sides are supported by the 
muscles which move the eye. As the eye becomes elongated, 
the retina which receives impressions is thrown beyond the 
focus of rays, coming from a distance. Sometimes double vis- 
ion occurs, and very often cross-eye results, if the myopia is 
not corrected. In severe cases of myopia, there is often much 
pain in the eye and surrounding parts. Near-sightedness is 
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regarded lightly by some as if it were only a slight inconven- 
ience, which will be corrected as age advances, by the flatten- 
ing of the cornea, which takes place in advanced life. This is 
true of only very slight cases, and of those congenital cases 
that are due to an unusual convexity of the cornea, and lens, 
but these are a very small percentage of near-sighted people. 
The fact that myopia is an incurable disease cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly. When the organic change in the form of 
the eye has become established, glasses do not cure it. They 
correct the vision, but the eye never resumes its original form. 
The disease as it occurs in children is usually progressive, and 
therein lies the danger, and it is this peculiar fact that makes it 
an important subject in connection with education. The 
causes that produce the disease at this time of life also operate 
to increase it 

The more time people spend in intellectual pursuits the 
more myopia do we find. In writing and study it is easier to 
sit bending over a desk in a stooping position than in an erect 
posture. This position prevents by compression the free return 
of blood from the head. The posture of the head favors its 
detention in the eyes, while the working of the brain itself, 
demands more blood, and hence we easily have a congestion of 
the eye- ball, and* especially of those parts that are most active, 
viz : the retina and optic nerve. With this congestion there 
occurs softening of the sclerotic or outer coat, and increase of 
the fluid contents of the eye- ball increasing the pressure from 
within. The muscles on the sides of the eye in the greater 
effort at converging for near vision also produce pressure from 
without. This condition of affairs produces a bulging of the 
posterior wall, and it is in this way that near-sightedness begins 
and increases, for the same causes continue to act with greater 
force as the trouble progresses. In children the tissues of the 
eye-ball are much softer than in the adult, and this is one rea- 
son why these causes are more active in producing the disease 
between the ages of six and twenty. 

From the statistics which have been carefully collected in 
this country and in Europe we find that myopia exists in 
school children under six in a very small degree, viz : from 1 
to 4 per cent In older students who have passed through the 
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primary and grammar schools there is a gradual increase which 
is more rapid from 8 to 16 than at any other period. At the 
age of 20 we find the per cent, increasing to from 50 to 60 per 
cent ; in some German universities 63 per cent are- near- 
sighted, while the disease exists in much higher degrees. 
Hygienic habits of the people have something to do with this 
result, but the great cause of this increase is without doubt 
long-continued and close application to study. The most 
important facts these statistics show are that in healthy eyes 
this disease is produced by study under unfavorable circum- 
stances and that it is progressive. With these facts established, 
and considering that our facilities for education are increas- 
ing with our increasing wealth, there can be no doubt that 
this disease is increasing with our civilization. In reading fic- 
tion people are more apt to hurt the eyes than in other reading 
or in study, for the simple reason that one will read longer on 
an interesting subject and not notice fatigue. It is so fascinat- 
ing that children often continue reading in dim twilight, or by 
poor artificial light, and many young people take a favorite 
book to bed and acquire the habit of reading themselves to 
sleep. About three years ago, a young lady of this city lost 
the sight of one eye by keeping up for several years this prac- 
tice of reading in bed until she fell asleep. The best position 
for reading is to sit with the head erect or slightly thrown back, 
and with the shoulder to the light so as to have the eyes in the 
shade and the light falling obliquely on the page. The book 
should be held from twelve to eighteen inches from the eyes, 
and should be brought up toward the face instead of bending 
the head to the book. Near-sighted persons are very apt to hold 
the book nearer than is really necessary to see well. It requires 
more effort for them to read at the far point of vision, but this 
practice is a benefit in preventing the increase of the trouble. 
After a severe illness of any kind, especially after measles, 
scarlatina or typhoid fever, the eyes share in the general 
debility of the body, and recover their power more slowly ; 
hence they should be used only very moderately by conva- 
lescents. When the eyes begin to ache and the letters run 
together, it is a warning that they are being overtaxed and 
require rest" 

6 
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Hartford, April 2, 18*78. 

My Dear Sir, — I rejoice to hear that you are to speak of the 
causes and prevention of near-sightedness in your Report It is 
a strictly legitimate subject for that document. The attention 
of parents and teachers should long ago have been called to it 
The evils resulting to the sufferers from this disease are not 
duly appreciated by others. Besides the constant inconven- 
ience and mortification it occasions, it is a serious hindrance in 
the pursuit of many objects of study, especially in natural sci- 
ence. The best constructed Spectacles are poor substitutes for 
good eyes. My testimony rests upon a long and painful expe- 
rience. I remain very truly your friend, 

John S. Butler. 

r 

New Haven, Conn., April 3, 18*78. 

Dear Sir, — I have read your paper with much interest It 
is undoubtedly true that infirmities of vision, especially among 
children, are becoming widely prevalent. The subject is one 
which concerns all, and the extent to which public attention 
has been drawn to it recently is an indication that its import- 
ance is being appreciated. The causes of debility of the eyes 
and near-sightedness which you mention are correctly stated. 
These causes, it will be noticed, are, in most instances, prevent- 
able — hence the bad consequences to which they lead may be 
avoided. If we alwa} T s used our eyes properly, they would be 
sound and serviceable to old age, and the use ot spectacles 
would seldom be required. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Leonard J. Sanford. 

The recent growth of near-sightedness in America, and its 
wider prevalence in Germany, render the discussion of this 
subject timely and important The latest investigations of 
oculists clearly prove that myopia is not only a disease^ but one 
that predisposes to more serious oculary troubles; a disease 
almost always originated during school life, or at least under 
tweniy-one years of age, and yet preventable by the early use 
of proper precautions. As my knowledge of this subject is 
experimental and non -professional, I have quoted the letters 
and opinions of eminent oculists and physicians, who endorse 
the views expressed in the foregoing paper as justly meriting 
the attention of school-officers, teachers and parents. Though 
it be a new topic for a State Educational Report, the interests 
of thousands of children whose eyes are needlessly suffering 
demand its consideration. 
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No feature of the Educational Systems of Germany, Switzer- 
land Austria, Belgium, France and other European' countries 
is more striking to an American observer, than the large 
number of Industrial Schools, specially designed to train ap- 
prentices and make skilled workmen and competent foremen. 
These schools are very numerous, and as various as the kinds of 
industry pursued in each country or province. There has been 
the greatest progress in manufactures in those countries where 
these schools have been maintained fongest and most liberally. 
Geneva has for many years maintained a Horological School, 
and the Swiss watches have long been celebrated throughout 
the world. Last summer I visited the new Horological Institute 
then building in Geneva, a magnificent edifice to cost over 
$200,000, and also witnessed the work of the school then in its old 
quarters. The course of study and practice covers three years. 
There were seven instructors, who. are experts both in the 
theory and practice. No one can graduate till he has proved 
his skill, again and again, by making an entire watch of stand- 
ard excellence. The patient training of these classes, or rather 
of each* individual member, in the minutest particulars, both in 
theory and practice, and the criticism of defects in the work 
done, illustrate the attention given to details in all Industrial 
Schools. 

The same attention to minute details is seen in the Industrial 
School at Lyons, France, to which the preeminence of that city 
in the manufacture of silk is largely due. It has twelve pro- 
fessors, and .the course of study occupies three years. Here, 
as in all Industrial Schools, a prominent study is drawing, 
drawing ornaments, tinted drawings, and sketching plans of 
machines from memory. Thorough instruction is given in 
every detail relating to the manufacture of textile fabrics, espe- 
cially of silks, the natural history of silk, treatment of the 
silk worm and cocoons, spinning, throwing, weaving and testing 
of silks; sorting and cleaning; winding, warping and beam- 
ing; changing of looms for weaving different styles; defects 
in operations and their remedies ; decomposition of tissues ; 
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chemistry, especially as applied to dyeing and printing ; phys- 
ics with its applications to heating, steam-boilers, to drying 
and ventilation; mechanics, embracing prime motors, materials 
and construction ; hygiene, including physiology, noxious and 
useful animals, dangerous and unhealthy occupations, conta- 
gious diseases and how to avoid taking them ; rural economy 
and "industrial plants." Manual exercises are conducted in 
the workshops in making, mending, putting up and shipping 
loomSj in turning, filing, forging, fitting and various joiner's and 
machinist work. Frequent visits are made to the various 
factories in Lyons, under the lead of an instructor, where every 
part and process is fully explained. The students afterwards 
draw from memory plans of patterns and of machines. 

About one hundred pupils on an average are in attendance. 
The regular charge for tuition, use of laboratories and work- 
shops, is $140 a year. Indigent students are aided by the 
Chamber of Commerce and Municipal Council of Lyons, so 
that a portion only pay the full tuition. That this school, 
conducted without aid from the government of France, should 
be so liberally supported by the citizens of Lyons, and continue 
to flourish for so long a period, is ample evidence of its great 
usefulness in the opinion of the most competent judges. 

More than sixty years ago France started special schools in 
the arts of designing, engraving and dyeing; in silk and ribbon 
weaving and lace making ; in carving, stone-cutting and dia- 
mond-cutting (hence the diamond-cutting for the world is still 
carried on mainly in Paris) ; in porcelain and various ceramic 
productions, and the preeminence thus gained is still retained. 
The artistic manufactures of France command the markets of 
the world. The Industrial Schools more recently organized in 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, Italy and England, 
which in the aggregate are numbered by thousands, make these 
nations formidable competitors in artistic work. 

When invited by the Minister of Public Instruction of France 
to visit the National Porcelain Factory at Sevres, I expressed 
to him surprise that such an establishment should come under 
the supervision of the Educational Department, to which he 
replied, "It is because it is the duty of this department to 
supervise and control the Preparatory School for Sevres, which 
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you should first visit." On inspecting this School of Design in 
Paris, I found in the lower rooms the methods and work of a 
first-class drawing school. But in the upper rooms the classes 
were painting on elegant goblets, cups, plates, vases and other 
choicer wares, just brought from Sevres and to be returned there 5 
for baking. After witnessing this truly artistic work, I no 
longer wondered that in the Sevres factory itself the artisan 
had indeed become the artist, and that only men of princely 
wealth could procure the products of this unrivalled estab- 
lishment 

In Belgium the girls have shared fhe advantages of Indus- 
trial Schools as well as the boys. The schools for training in 
lace-making and embroidering, in Brussels, have long been cele- 
brated, and kindred schools have more recently been opened in 
Howlers, Ghent, Ath, Deerlyk and in many other places in that 
busy little kingdom. To those familiar with this fact, it was 
no surprise that Belgian lace shown at the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition was unrivalled. Some Industrial Schools are main- 
tained wholly by the central government, others partially, and 
still others are supported by endowments, and many are private 
institutions dependent mostly on tuition for support. A large 
number called apprentice schools are maintained by benevolent 
associations. These are designed to train boys and girls both 
in skilled manipulations in various trades, and in the practical 
studies and theories most helpful in such pursuits. 

Belgium, with about fifty industrial schools, and fifteen thou- 
sand apprentices graduated from them, Germany with over 
fifty-two thousand apprentices in fourteen hundred and fifty 
industrial schools, and France, with twelve thousand industrial 
scholars, show the practical appreciation of these institutions 
in these countries, which distance the competition of surround- 
ing nations in the great markets of the world. Steam and 
the telegraph are bringing all nations into such near neighbor- 
hood that industrial ascendancy will belong to that country 
which provides the best industrial education. 

The Artisan School established nine years ago in Botterdam, 
Holland, has already two hundred pupils and commands the 
confidence of that community. Candidates for admission must 
pass an examination in the simpler rudiments, and are expected 
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to remain in the school three years. The institution is both a 
school and a shop, and the time of the pupils is daily divided 
between the two. Drawing, Physics and Elementary Mechanics 
are prominent among the practical studies of the school room. 
In the shops a great variety of trades are taught, such as stone- 
cutting, including keystones, steps, thresholds, flooring tiles 
and placing plinths ; masonry, including plain walls, founda- 
tions, chimneys, niches, sewers, arches, &c. ; smithery, or mak- 
ing cramps, hooks, hinges, nuts, locks, girders, &c. The braziers 
are taught forging, turning, stretching and soldering, and make 
water-cans, dust-pans, kettles, basins, springs and various 
kitchen utensils. The instrument-makers learn to cut screws 
and worms, forge steel and copper and cast copper objects. 
The carpenters make chests, desks, trestles, windows, doors and 
the like. The painters learn to make putty, grind paint, polish 
wood, set glass, paint letters and to grain in imitation of marble 
or the choicer woods. In the Philadelphia Exposition the 
admirable exhibit of the various articles made by these boys 
proved alike their skill and the practical value of this institution. 
In view of the great variety of the work and the need of 
individual instruction, twenty-one masters are employed in this 
school. Great prominence is given to drawing, as lying at the 
foundation of skilled industry. The Director is the teacher of 
construction and projective drawing. There are four other 
teachers of drawing — rectilinear, architectural, ornamental and 
model drawing, and one or more in each of the other depart- 
ments above named. The boys draw simple constructions from 
wood, iron or brick work, such as window joints, doors, jambs, 
ravelins, stair-cases, roof-construotions, brace-works, springs, 
locks, cornices, architraves, &c. The school studies occupy 
each morning and the practical instruction in the workshops 
the afternoon. As soon as the boys are made familiar with 
tbe tools, they are entrusted with practical and marketable 
work, not sham or play-work, but the making of saleable arti- 
cles for the trade, so that they at once feel that they are engaged 
in real business. This plan excites the ambition of the boys 
and adds interest and dignity to their work. The workshops 
are of the most approved kind and are supplied with the best 
tools and appliances. In the carpenter's shop, there are benches 
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with their appliances for eighty boys ; and in the smithies are 
all needed forges, anvils, vices, benches, &c, for seventy boys. 
The directors, on whose authority the above statements are 
given, say, that on successfully completing their three years 
course, these boys receive considerably higher pay than those 
who have not enjoyed the advantages of the school. 

Needle work forms a part of .the course of instruction for 
girls in a large part of the elementary sehools-of Europe. In 
Switzerland four thousand three hundred and seventy-three 
females are employed in schools teaching nSedle work. In 
some schools I saw these teachers training their scholars in the 
use of the American sewing machine. 

When one has inspected her technical schools and her 
twenty-nine industrial schools, he is no longer surprised that 
Switzerland is especially the home of industry, for her mechanics 
are educated and skillful. Though hemmed in by mountains, 
without a seaport, with few minerals and no coal, with costly 
transportation, all freight from the sea board coming over for- 
eign territory, she threatens the ribbon trade of Coventry, rivals 
the English in muslin and delaine, and the world in watches 
and wood-carving. More than one million watches are made 
annually in Geneva and Neuchatel alone. The Swiss are an 
ingenious and industrious people. They believe in the dignity 
of labor and in the thorough mastery of some trade. In their 
industrial schools, prominence is given to drawing, designing 
and moulding, as well as to practice in the trades. Hence the 
world pays substantial tribute to Switzerland for the exquisite 
taste displayed in the decorative arts, their unequaled carvings, 
their beautiful chasings in gold and silver, their silk ribbons, 
their watches and music boxes. 

The Earl of Bosebury says that the cause of this rapid pro- 
gress of Swiss manufacture is plainly " the complete and special 
education which she gives in primary schools and practical 
schools, and trade schools, and secondary schools, and cantonal 
schools, all topped up by the great Polytechnic Institute at 
Zurich. The Swiss manufacturer is master of his business, and 
his workmen with whom he is in perpetual contact, respect him 
for this. Master and servant have been at the same school learn- 
ing their craft, and they know it thoroughly." 
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Public schools, industrial schools and the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute have in a remarkable manner unified and fraternized the 
people of these twenty-five cantons. Though separate in race, 
religion and language, they are one in national sympathy and 
interest, proud of their history, and prouder still of their recent 
progress and manufacturing prosperity. While beggars are 
found everywhere in Europe, .there is less pauperism in Switzer- 
land than in any other nation on the continent. With no 
communism, there is still a general diffusion of property, and 
almost every one is a land-owner. 

In our country by reason of the restrictions imposed by our 
Trades Unions, apprenticeships are so much lessened that it is 
now difficult for boys to learn a trade. Hence increasing num- 
bers are growing up to manhood in idleness, without any regular 
calling, or seeking to earn a livelihood without manual labor. 
This limitation of apprenticeships is a short-sighted and suicidal 
plan, sure to cripple our future mechanics. It seeks a tem porary 
gain at the sacrifice of a permanent prosperity, and is depriving 
many boys of that thorough training in the several trades which 
is essential to their skill and success. The system of apprentice- 
ship ought to be encouraged as an indispensable part of the 
practical education of our future artizans. Otherwise our 
youth must surrender the most lucrative positions to skilled 
mechanics imported from abroad. This waning of apprentice- 
ships, which cannot easily be remedied, creates the greater 
necessity for industrial education. 

In speaking of the substitution of steam power for hand 
labor, J. Scott Eussell says : " Occupations which require no 
skill, but only brute force, will necessarily be vacated by human 
hands. Society, in the march of improvement, is as certain to 
do without the unskilled, unintelligent and uneducated as 
it is to do without wild plants and animals." Certainly any 
system of public instruction which leaves industrial education 
out of the account is radically defective. Fortunately this 
was the theory and practice of the early settlers of Connecti- 
cut The founders of this State valued and honored industry. 
The code of 1650 which stood in this respect unchanged for over 
one hundred and fifty years required, "That all parents and 
masters do breed and bring up their children and apprentices in 
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some honest lawful calling, labor or employment, either in hus- 
bandry or some other trade, profitable to themselves and the 
Commonwealth, if they will not or cannot train them up in 
learning to fit them for higher employments." In 1683, Penn 
proposed the following resolution which was adopted by the 
Provincial Council, "That all children withiu this province of 
the age of twelve years shall be taught some useful trade or 
skill, to the end that none may be idle, but that the poor may 
work to live, and the rich, if they become poor, may not want" 
How different would have been the history of Virginia and 
South Carolina, with their sunny climate and greater natural 
resources, had the founders of those States preached and prac- 
ticed these sentiments which have been the source of the thrift, 
growth and prosperity of the North. Elizabeth Thompson 
well says : " Honest labor is the need of the hour, alike 
demanded by the physical, mental, moral and financial condi- 
tion of the nation. Industrial education alone can bring about 
this reformation by joining with labor skill, dignity and 
honor." Industrial schools are now more needed than new 
colleges. il The danger is not of over education, with earnest 
aims and in the right channels, but of a genteel and lazy dilet- 
tanteism." 

I have discussed this subject partly in order to invite the 
attention of wealthy men to its importance and ultimately secure 
liberal endowments for industrial education. The extract from 
the will of David Watkinson given below, and the liberal offer 
of one hundred thousand dollars by Hon. T. M. Allyn for the 
support of an industrial school in Hartford, show that this need 
has long been felt. If the Loomis Institute with its large 
endowment shall be devoted to the purpose of industrial educa- 
tion, it will meet a great and growing want, which no existing 
institution in the State attempts to supply. If the liberal offer 
of Mr. Allyn should be continued and accepted? it would be a 
nucleus around which other gifts w.ould gather till the school 
should prove a great benefaction to the State. Such, at least, 
was the result of the donation of Mr. Boynton in Massachusetts. 

The Worcester Free Institute was started by the gift of 
$127,000 by John Boynton. This beginning led Ichabod 
Washburne to consider the pressing demand for industrial 
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training, and he gave $130,000 to enlarge the resources of the 
Institute. Further endowments were made by Stephen Salis- 
bury of $250,000, and by the State of Massachusetts of 
$50,000 giving a total endowment of $557,000. If the surviv- 
ing members of the Loomis family carry out their present plan, 
the "Loomis Institute" will have double this endowment 
Without even the semblance of dictation in the plans which 
they alone have the right to form, and with a grateful apprecia- 
tion of the beneficent spirit they evince, I most respectfully 
suggest to them, and to other wealthy men who desire to become 
benefactors of the State, this means of meeting a great public 
need and erecting a lasting monument to their memory. 

The following is the plan of the proposed gift of Mr. Allyn 
to the city of Hartford, some five years ago. 

To the Mayoty Aldermen and Common Council of the City of 
Hartford : 

The undersigned hereby offers to give to the City of Hartford 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, to be expended in the 
establishment and erection of an industrial school (under such 
rules and regulations as the authorities of the city may from 
time to time make), for the free education of both boys and 
girls in the business avocations of life, agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. The school should be a model, fashioned 
after our best ideal. It should possess ample grounds for an 
agricultural department, botanical gardens and workshops 
where all the principal trades may be learned. Every boy, 
at the same time he is acquiring a knowledge of the arts, 
sciences and modern languages, should become a practical 
agriculturist or master some useful trade. The girls should 
be instructed in all the practical duties of the household, be- 
come familiar with the chemistrv of the kitchen, and made 
to master the art of making any article of a lady's wardrobe, 
and also they may learn .bookkeeping, banking, telegraphy, 
photography or any other occupation that is within the meas- 
ure of their strength and adapted to their tastes. In this 
manner the education of the student would become a health- 
ful exercise and a most fascinating amusement instead of 
being (like the present system) destructive to vitality, exhaust- 
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ing the brain, and converting the school-room into an unat- 
tractive place little better than a prison. 

It is believed that the amount proposed to be given will 
be sufficient for the purchase of the ground, erect suitable 
buildings and supply all the tools and apparatus required for 
the carrying out of the enterprise. The annual expense in- 
curred of running the institution, after deducting the amount 
it would be entitled to receive from the school fund, should 
be cheerfully borne by the city. Should the proposition be 
entertained and the city accept the gift, it may be necessary to 
execute articles of agreement to secure the faithful perform- 
ance of the trust assumed by the city. 

J 1 . M. Allyn. 

Extract from the Will of David Watkinson, who 
died at Hartford, Conn., Dec. 13, 1857. 

Codicil No. 1 1. 

Article V. "Desiring to render a public benefit to the com- 
munity in which I live, and to the State of Connecticut gener- 
ally, by aiding in the establishment in the town of Hartford of 
a Juvenile Asylum and Farm School, for the family and school 
and industrial training of a class of children not now adequately 
provided for in any educational or humane institution: I do 
give and bequeath to my Executors the lot of land of about 
ten acres, surrounded by four streets, known as the Pavilion 
property, with the buildings standing thereon, and by me esti- 
mated to be worth the sum of $40,000 and in addition to said 
lot the sum of $20,000, said lot to be conveyed in fee simple, 
and said money to be paid over to Henry Barnard 2d, Edmond 
Gk Howe, William L. Collins, William N. Matson, Henry Clay 
Trumbull, Daniel C. Oilman, Eoland Mather, Newton Case, 
Alfred Watkinson, John S. Butler, Henry A. Perkins, v Albert 
W. Butter, Edward Goodwin, E. A. Bulkeley, William D. 
Shipman and Austin Dunham, or such of them as may be living 
at the time of my decease, as Trustees for the purposes and 
uses herein set forth, viz: — to aid in the establishment and 
support of an institution for the relief, protection, instruction, 
reformation and employment of children between the ages of 
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six and twenty-one years who may be voluntarily entrusted to 
it for any or all of these purposes by the parent or guardians, 
or committed to its charge by competent authority. 

Article VII. The institution designed to be established and 
aided by this bequest, is to be organized and conducted on 
the general principles and methods recognized in the Bauheji 
House near Hamburg in Germany, and the Agricultural Colony 
at Mettray in France, as described in Barnard's National Educa- 
tion in Europe, (Edition of 1854), and in the Boston Asylum 
and Farm School, incorporated in its present form in 1833, 
and the New York Juvenile Asylum, incorporated in 1851, 
with such modifications as may be by the Trustees deemed to 
be better adapted to the peculiar condition of the people of this 
State, or which may be suggested by their own experience or 
that of similar institutions." 

The amount of the Watkinson Fund is now $207,000. Of 
this sum $162,000 is invested in productive funds and $45,000 
in land. The last sentence of the will gives the Trustees 
authority to make such modifications as they may deem need- 
ful for the industrial training of the inmates of the School. 
If industrial education becomes a prominent feature of the 
Institution, it will, in the words of the will, be "better 
adapted to the peculiar condition of the people of this 
State." The principles and methods recognized in the Eauhen 
House and Mettray School may be inferred from the follow- 
ing statement: The "Colonie Agricole," at Mettray, near 
Tours, in France, was founded in 1839 as an institution for the 
reformation and training of children liable to become vicious 
and criminal. Besides receiving instruction in the necessary 
school studies, they are taught various useful occupations, 
such as farming, and the trades of the wheelwright, blacksmith, 
joiner, carpenter, mason, shoe-maker, wooden-shoe-maker, 
tailor, rope-maker, sail-maker, etc. 

The Eeform School of the " Eauhen House," at Horn, near 
Hamburg, was founded in 1833. Here as at Mettray, the 
" family system " is maintained. The labor performed includes 
house-keeping and home-work, field and garden culture, and 
such occupations as shoe-making, making and mending clothes 
and bedding, carpentry and wooden-shoe-making, woolen -thread 
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spinning, baking, masonry and painting, house-keeping and 
basket-making. There are also workshops for printing, book- 
binding, lithographing, stereotyping and wood-engraving. The 
girls fill the places of servants, cooks, washerwomen, ironers, 
laundry-women and seamstresses. The younger girls help the 
older, make and mend coarse linen, knit and mend stockings, 
etc. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Legislature, 
the State Board of Education advise that the Metric System 
be taught in all our schools. When the measures themselves 
are shown to the pupils, the tables are easily learned and 
understood. Our teachers say this can be done in from half 
an hour to half a day. The exact translation from the old 
system to the new, or the new to the old, in practical business, 
would of course require more time. I do not anticipate that the 
French System will be exclusively used in this country at an 
early day. But entirely aside from the question of its early or 
ultimate adoption here, its* adoption by the great majority of 
civilized nations, rendering its terms a world-language, its use 
in all our best laboratories and scientific journals and in nearly 
all quotations from continental papers referring to dimension, 
show that its study is an essential part of a common school 
education. 

The simplest way to teach the Metric System is to put the 
new standards in the hands of the pupils, especially the linear 
measures, which form the basis for the whole system. During 
the last year over fifteen thousand Metric rules, charts, dia- 
grams, or other illustrations of the System have been dis- 
tributed to the teachers and scholars of Connecticut. Some 
illustration of the Metric System ought now to be found in 
every school of our State. The cheapest appliance to facilitate 
this work is the foot rule, graduated metrically on one side, 
and in inches and eights of an inch on the other. These 
rules, which a year ago cost fifty dollars a thousand, are now 
furnished at the office of the Board of Education at forty dol- 
lars a thousand, four dollars a hundred, or four cents apiece. 
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When sent by mail, fifty-seven cents will pay for a dozen rules. 
Maple meters, with both French and English graduation, are 
furnished at eighteen cents each, or with brass tips at twenty 
cents ; half meters-at thirteen cents each. These are less than 
half the ordinary retail rates. Liquid measures and Metric 
weights and scales are also supplied singly at the lowest whole- 
sale price. In addition to other and often pressing duties, it 
has been no easy matter to distribute fifteen thousand metric 
appliances, often in driblets and by mail. This offer is con- 
tinued till July next, when we shall beg to be excused from 
this extra Metric work. Before that date, every school not yet 
furnished should have the wooden meter and everv scholar the 
four cent rule. Aside from its Metric graduation, such a rule 
is needed by every pupil in map-drawing and other school 
work. 

The eye should be early trained in measurements, linear, 
superficial and cubic. The pupil should be able to measure 
with his eye in inches and then in centimeters the length and 
width of his several books, his slate, pen-holder, the window 
panes and other common objects, and then in feet and centi- 
meters or meters the dimensions of his desk, seat, the win- 
dows, doors, blackboards, the floor, and walls ; and outside, 
the length and width of the school house, height of the eaves, 
ridge-pole, the width of the street, dimensions of the school 
yard, and the distance from the school-house to the leading 
points of interest in the vicinity. For these measurements, as 
in learning all tables, the unit should be clearly fixed in mind. 
The four-cent Franco-English foot rule meeting this demand 
should be in the hands of every scholar. 

Sometime since I heard a class repeat glibly a table of fig- 
ures, giving the height of the mountains of the globe : " Mount 
Vesuvius 4,000 feet high, Mount Washington 6,000 feet high, 
Mount Olympus 8,000, Mount Aetna 10,000, Mount Dana 
13,000, Fusi Yama 14,000, Eosa 15,000, Blanc 16,000, Ararat 
17,000, Elbruz 18,000, Ootopaxi and St. Elias 19,000, Nevada 
de Cayambe 20,000, Ohimborazo 20,000, and so on up to 
Illampu in the Andes 25,000, and Everest, the highest Hima- 
laya Mountain 29,000." When the long table, containing 
many other names and dimensions, which had been laboriously 
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memorized, was accurately repeated, I said to the class, suppos- 
ing you travel due east 5,000 feet on the straight road, passing 
this school-house, where will that distance bring you. The 
answers were all wide of the mark. One named a house in 
plain sight some 600 feet off, "and others suggested t le next 
town six miles distant. The whole class were at sea. The 
tables had given to no one of them a definite conception. 
This class was not peculiar. I have often tried the same 
experiment with results that show the common neglect of 
training the eye in measurements. 

WHAT BOYS AEE BEADING. 

A timely appeal to the public has gust been made, bearing 
the signatures of eminent citizens of New Haven who repre- 
sent both political parties and the Baptist, Boman Catholic, 
Congregational and Episcopal churches. I welcome this warn- 
ing, as I have had occasion to observe widely the pernicious 
influence of bad books and papers. Finding ten years ago that 
such papers as the Boston Illustrated Police News and the New 
York National Police Gazette, and Day's Doings were freely sold 
in the cars, I addressed a letter to the President or Superintend- 
ent of every railway in Connecticut asking if I might announce 
authoritatively in my next Beport that "the sale of immoral 
papers is not permitted in the cars or stations of your railway." 
Cordial replies came promptly from the officers of every rail- 
road of our State expressing their earnest purpose to do their 
part in the suppression of this great evil. One reply shows the 
spirit of all. " I fully appreciate your views and most heartily 
concur in your wish, and will do my utmost to prevent the 
circulation of such papers." Obscene books, papers and pictures 
are the worst of outlaws. The most indecent of this class are 
sold clandestinely. But there are others, sold openly, like those 
named in the following " appeal," which though less filthy, are 
more corrupting, if not more infamous than the most lecherous 
issues of the Parisian press. The poison which nauseates, by an 
Overdose, may be its own antidote. Professing to be illustrated 
histories of the week, these papers are in fact chroniclers of, or 
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contributors to, the bar-room and the brothel. The safety of 
our youth now demands the utmost effort for the exclusion of 
such contamination. In behalf of the children of the State, I 
earnestly invoke the aid and cooperation of all parents, the 
officers of justice, the public press and of all good citizens in 
efficient measures for the suppression of the evil so well set 
forth in the following appeal and extracts from the paper of 
Professor Sumner. 

" We desire to call attention to the cheap, trashy literature 
which is demoralizing the youth of our country. In this class 
we notice the paper named The New York Boys' Weekly, with a 
reputed circulation of 40 ; 000, and The Boys of New York, with 
a reputed circulation of 50,000. These papers contain stories 
of the most sensational and slangy character, judging by the 
titles, of which we name the following : * Dashing Dick, King 
of the Highway,' * Yankee Claude Duval, the Dashing Knight 
of the Boad,' * Corkey, or the Tricks and Travels of a Supe/ 
1 Shorty, jr., or the Son of his Dad/ ' Bang Up, or the Boy 
Ranchero,' etc., etc We see not one redeeming trait in these 
or other papers of this class. We are informed that many of 
the advertisements in their columns are of the most villainous 
kind. Will you not do what you can to warn your readers 
against the peril that besets our youth? We inclose Professor 
Sumner's article, reprinted from Seribner's Monthly, which we 
beg you to use according to your judgment in whole or in part 
Our object is not to advertise any periodical in place of those 
we deprecate, but only to warn the public of a danger suspected 
by few and realized by fewer still. 

Noah Porter, Leonard Bacon, 

Theodore D. Woolsey, Francis Wayland, 
William M. Barbour, Hugh Carmody, 
James E. English, Edwin Harwood, 

Francis A. Walker." 

" Few gentlemen, who have occasion to visit news-offices, can 
have failed to notice the periodical literature for boys, which i 
has been growing up during the last few years. The increase 
in the number of these papers and magazines, and the appear- 
ance, from time to time, of new ones, which, to judge by the 
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pictures, are always worse than the old, seem to indicate that 
they find a wide market Moreover, they appear not only 
among the idle and vicious boys in great cities, but also among 
school-boys whose parents are careful about the influences 
brought to bear on their children. No student of social phe- 
nomena can pass with neglect facts of this kind, — so practical, 
and so important in their possible effects on society. 

These periodicals contain stories, songs, mock speeches, and 
negro minstrel dialogues, — and nothing else. The literary 
material is either intensely stupid, or spiced to the highest de- 
gree with sensation. The stories are about hunting, Indian 
warfare, California desperado life, pirates, wild sea adventure, 
highwaymen, crimes and horrible accidents, horrors (tortures 
and snake stories), gamblers, practical jokes, the life of vaga- 
bond boys, and the wild behavior of dissipated boys in great 
cities. ■ This catalogue is exhaustive. There are no other 
stories. The dialogue is short, sharp, and continuous. It is 
broken by the minimum of description and by no preaching. 
It is almost entirely in slang of the most exaggerated kind, and 
of every variety, — that of the sea, of California, and of the 
Bowery; of negroes, 'Dutchmen/ Yankees, Chinese, and In- 
dians, to say nothing of that of a score of the most irregular 
and questionable occupations ever followed by men. When 
the stories even nominally treat of school-life, they say nothing 
of school-tite. There is simply a succession of practical jokes, 
mischief, outrages, heroic but impossible feats, fighting, and 
horrors, but nothing about the business of school, any mor$ 
than if the house in which the. boys live were a summer board- 
ing-house. The sensational incidents in these stories are intro- 
duced by force, apparently for the mere purpose of producing 
a highly spiced mixture. 

One type of hero who figures largely in these stories is the 
vagabond boy, in the streets of a great city, in the Eocky 
Mountains, or at sea. Sometimes he has some cleverness in 
singing, or dancing, or ventriloquism, or negro acting, and he 
gains a precarious living while roving about. This vagabond 
life of adventure is represented as interesting and enticing, and, 
when the hero rises from vagabond life to flash life, that is 
represented as success. Bespectable home life, on the other 
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band, is not depicted at all, and is only referred to as stupid 
and below tbe ambition of a clever youth. Industry and econ- 
omy in some regular pursuit, or in study, are never mentioned 
at all. Generosity does not consist in even luxurious expend- 
iture, but in wasting money. The type seems to be that of the 
gambler, one day ( flush ' and wasteful, another day ruined and 
in misery. 

There is another type of boy who sometimes furnishes the 
hero of a story, but who also figures more or less in all of them. 
That is the imp of mischief, — the sort of boy who is an intoler- 
able nuisance to the neighborhood. The stories are told from 
the stand-point of the boy, so that he seems to be a fine fellow, 
and all the world, which is against him, is unjust and overbear- 
ing. His father, the immediate representative of society, exe- 
cutes its judgments with the rod, which again is an insult to 
the high-spirited youth, and produces on his side, either open 
war, or a dignified retreat to some distant region. 

These stories are not markedly profane, and they are not 
obscene. They are indescribably vulgar. They represent boys 
as engaging all the time in the rowdy type of drinking. The 
heroes are either swaggering, vulgar swells, of the rowdy style, 
or they are in the vagabond mass below the rowdy swell. They 
are continually associating with criminals, gamblers, and low 
people who live by their wits. The theater of the stories is 
always disreputable. The proceedings and methods *of persons 
of the criminal and disreputable classes, who appear in the sto- 
ries, are all described in detail. The boy reader obtains a theo- 
retical and literary acquaintance with methods of fraud and 
crime. Sometimes drunkenness is represented in its disgrace 
and misery, but generally drinking is represented as jolly and 
entertaining, and there is no suggestion that boys who act as 
the boys in these stories do ever have to pay any penalty for it 
in after life. The persons who are held up to admiration are the 
heroes and heroines of bar-rooms, concert saloons, variety thea- 
ters, and negro minstrel troupes. From the specimens which 
we have examined we may generalize the following in regard 
to the views of life which these stories inculcate, and the code 
of morals and manners which they teach : 

The first thing which a boy ought to acquire is physical 
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strength for fighting purposes. The feats of strength performed 
by these youngsters in combat with men and animals are ridic- 
ulous in the extreme. In regard to details the supposed code 
of English brutality prevails, especially in the stories which 
have English local color, but it is always mixed with the code 
of the revolver, and, in many of the stories, the latter is taught 
in its fullness. These youngsters generally carry revolvers and 
use them at their good discretion. Every youth who aspires 
to manliness ought to get and carry a revolver. 

A boy ought to cheat the penurious father who does not give 
him as much money as he finds necessary, and ought to compel 
him to pay. A good way to force him to pay liberally, and at 
the same time to stop criticising his son's habits, is to find out 
his own vices (he always has some) and then to levy black-mail 
on hira. Every boy, who does not want to be * green' and 
'soft/ ought to 'see the elephant' All fine manly young fel- 
lows are familiar with the actors and singers at variety theaters, 
and the girl waiters at concert saloons. As to drinking, the 
bar-room code is taught The boys stop in at bar-rooms all 
along the street, swallow drinks standing or leaning with rowdy 
grace on the bar. They treat and are treated, and consider it 
insulting to refuse or to be refused. The good fellows meet 
every one on a footing of equality — above all in a bar-room. 

Quiet home life is stupid and unmanly. Boys brought up 
in it never know the world or life. They have to work hard 
and to bow down to false doctrines which parsons and teachers 
in league with parents, have invented against boys. To become 
a true man, a boy must break with respectability and join the 
vagabonds and the swell mob. No fine young fellow, who 
knows life, need mind the law, still less the police. The latter 
are all stupid louts. If a boy's father is rich and he has money, 
he can easily find smart lawyers (advertisement gratis) who can 
get the boy out of prison, and will dine with him at Delmonico's 
afterward. The sympathies of a manly young fellow are with 
criminals against the law, and he conceals crime when he can. 
Whatever good or ill happens to a young man he should always* 
be gay. The only ills in question are physical pain or lack of 
money. These should be borne with gayety and indifference, 
but should not alter the philosophy of life. 
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As to the rod, it is not so easy to generalize. Teachers and 
parents, in these stories, act faithfully up to Solomon's precept 
When a father flogs his son, the true doctrine seems to be that 
the son should run away and seek a life of adventure. When 
he does this he has no difficulty in finding friends, or in living 
by his wits, so that he makes money, and comes back rich and 
glorious, to find his father in the poor-house. 

These periodicals seem to be intended for boys from twelve 
to sixteen years of age, although they often treat of older per- 
sons. Probably many boys outgrow them and come to see the 
folly and falsehood of them. It is impossible, however, that so 
much corruption should be afloat and not exert some influence. 
We say nothing of the great harm which is done to boys of 
that age, by the nervous excitement of reading harrowing and 
sensational stories, because the literature before us only partici- 
pates in that harm with other literature of far higher preten- 
sions. But what we have said suffices to show that these papers 
poison boys' minds with views of life which are so base and 
false as to destroy all manliness and all chances of true success. 
How far they are read by boys of good borne influences we are, 
of course, unable to say. They certainly are within the reach 
of all. They pan be easily obtained, and easily concealed, and 
it is a question for parents and teachers how for this is done. 
Persons under those responsibilities ought certainly to know 
what the character of this literature is." 



WHAT SHOULD OUR BOYS READ? 

Teachers can largely determine the reading of their scholars 
out of school. It is important not only to awaken a love 
of books, but to guide in their selection and form a taste 
for profitable reading. Scholars should be encouraged to 
have some good book always at home, in which they read 
a little every day. In school they should be invited to 
tell what they have read. To give an epitome of one's reading 
is an admirable school exercise. The pupil will peruse a book 
with ten-fold greater interest, when expecting to epitomize his 
author before the school. As a drill of memory and in language 
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it is a most useful exercise, and is one that is sure to interest 
as well as profit the school. Having experienced these advan- 
tages in my own teaching and witnessed them in many schools, 
I strongly recommend this practice, already adopted by some, 
to all the teachers of Connecticut Instead of giving here a list 
of books for all the youth of the State, I* advise teachers to 
recommend well known works in adaptation to the age, taste 
and advancement of individual pupils, usually those which 
they themselves have read, that they may the better appreciate 
and criticise the epitomes of the same by the pupils. 

An eminent teacher recently asked a class of fifty^seven boys, 
What is the last book vou have read? One answered "I 
haven't read any lately,". another, "I don't remember," "can't 
tell " said a third. But the great majority were able to give an 
account of their reading which was most creditable to their 
teacher, evincing his wholesome influence over his pupils out- 
side of the school room. Twenty-seven had been reading 
works of history and biography, including Life and Times of 
Benjamin Franklin, Life of Prescott, Higginson's History of 
the United States, Irving's Washington, Lives of Cicero, Han- 
nibal, Csesar, Xerxes, Alexander, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Three boys were reading Dickens' History of England and one 
was enjoying Bancroft's ten volume History of the United 
States, another had just read three volumes of Macaulay's Es- 
says. Shakespeare, Bunyan, Bulwer, DeFoe, Jules Verne and 
Oliver Optic had one reader each. What Career?, Avis, Mar- 
ble Fawn, History of Propellers, Management of Horses, Seven 
Oaks, Miss MtLhlbach's Empress Josephine, Ways of the World, 
Half-Hour Natural Science Series, American Explorers, Little 
Men, Speke's Sources of the Nile, Wide Wide World, Wav- 
erly, Fortunes of Nigel and Quentin Durward were also named. 

I invite our teachers to test their scholars in the same way 
during the present year, and to send me lists of the books read 
by their pupila With the cooperation of teachers and school 
officers we may learn what the youth of Connecticut are reading. 
This effort will enlist the attention of parents and secure their 
aid in the selection of better books and periodicals for their 
children, and thus check a growing evil and accomplish great 
good Teachers should foster a taste for such choice literature, 
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that travels, histories and biographies, books of science, genu- 
ine poetry, essays and choice romances shall take the place 
of the " blood and thunder" stories and other emphatically 
weekly novelettes of the day. 

Social reading should also be encouraged. The industry 
in many a sewing circle has been enlivened by well selected 
reading by one of their number. The same genial influ- 
ence should often cheer the circle around the family hearth. 
" Beading circles " ought to be maintained in every town, where 
selections in prose or poetry, often a play of Shakespeare, the 
several parts having been previously assigned, and made the 
subject of careful private study and drill, are rehearsed together. 
These Beading Clubs, where each thoroughly studies his part 
or selection till he becomes so possessed of its thought and 
spirit as to render it in the best style he can command, not only 
cultivate the art of elocution, but improve the taste and develop 
a higher appreciation of the best authors. Aside from the edu- 
cational value of this class of evening schools, their social influ- 
ence is happy. Divided as the residents of our rural districts 
too often pre, by party or sect, by prejudice or neighborhood 
difficulties, every influence tending to fraternize the people 
should be welcomed ; every association where they meet on 
common ground for mutual improvement, and where kindly 
feeling and social amenities are cultivated, should be encouraged. 

The teacher cannot awaken love of books unless he himself 
continues to be a student Anv one who thinks he knows 
enough to teach even the humblest class, should never profane 
the school room by his presence. One who has ceased to be a 
learner cannot be a good teacher. The more one has discovered, 
the more he wants to know. The truly learned man feels the 
greatness of his ignorance and the littleness of his knowledge 
as but a drop out of the boundless ocean of truth. It has 
been well said, "the greater the circle of our knowledge, the 
greater the horizon of ignorance that bounds it. The pride 
of wisdom therefore is the proof of folly." Arrogance and as- 
surance are not the fruits of true learning. Yet from the days 
of Johnson to Dickens " the school master " has been character- 
ized in our literature as magisterial, opinionated and dogmatical. 
Associated as teachers are with beginners, or at least inferiors 
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in attainments, seldom called to the grapple of mind with mind 
as in forensic contests with equals or superiors, there is great 
danger of imbibing the spirit of conceit and dogmatism, even 
when only getting deeper in the old ruts. What is dryer than 
an old, opinionated, self-satisfied, unprogressive school master? 
He despises u all your new-fangled notions." He glories in the 
u good old ways." His fluent routine feeds his complacency, 
though it really enervates his own mind and stupefies his 
pupils. Whoever either in the college or primary school has 
ceased to learn, should by all means stop teaching, for children 
need impulse even more than instruction. Any one who no 
longer thirsts for higher knowledge, cannot fitly lead even the 
youngest to its fountain. As a teacher, one must be progressive, 
or cease to be at alL The mind that stagnates must soon retro- 
grade, and such a teacher would stultify rather than stimulate 
his class. Happily there are now many teachers worthy of 
their work, whose ideal is high and who are enthusiastic in the 
life-long work of personal culture. The efficient cooperation of 
such teachers I confidently anticipate in the efforts now makinjg 
to stimulate a taste for books, and aiding our youth in the 
selection of the best books. One who early acquires a taste 
for reading and a love of books, will realize that his education 
is only begun when his sehool days are ended. To complete it 
will be the aim and ambition of his life. Let his calling be 
what it may, with an insatiable desire for knowledge, he will 
find leisure for self -improvement. The many instances of self- 
educated men whose eminence and success are due to an early 
taste for reading, should be given to the boys who are just 
entering the active pursuits of life, and who are so apt to think 
that they can no longer find time for self-culture. But is the 
little leisure they have well improved? Should the evenings 
be idled away, because the days must be occupied with business 
or labor? The youth whose teachers have trained them to 
always have a good book at hand for odd moments, will enter 
the practical callings of life with a habit of inestimable import* 
ance. 
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SCHOOLS OF FOEESTEY. 

The experience of Europe long since demonstrated the value 
and necessity of "Forest Schools" so numerous on the Conti- 
nent As these institutions are unknown in this country, a 
detailed statement of their aims and character will not only be 
of interest, but I hope, will help towards the organization of 
similar schools in America. In connection with either of our 
Colleges, the endowment of two additional professorships, or 
even one at the outset, might inaugurate a Department of 
Forestry. As the applied mathematics and the sciences com- 
prise so large a part of the curriculum of Forest Schools, a 
Forest Department could very easily and economically be an- 
nexed to the Sheffield Scientific School, where the existing 
cabinets, laboratories and philosophical apparatus could be 
utilized in forestral instruction. The endowment of such a 
department would prove a great benefaction to the State and 
to the country, opening new fields of investigation which would 
bear directly on the ultimate resources and permanent pros- 
perity of the country. The conclusions of foreign foresters, 
though confirmed by the broadest observations and experience 
in Europe, cannot all be wisely adopted in American Sylvicul- 
ture. Difference in soil, climate, and other conditions may 
affect trees in regard to their rapidity of growth, health, dura- 
bility of timber, texture, elasticity and grain of the wood, and 
many other qualities. These vital questions can be determined 
only by careful investigations carried on in each country. The 
Lombardy poplar, for example, sending out its almost upright 
laterals from the very ground all along its tall stem, grows 
beautifully in Italy, and is still a favorite with the Italians as 
of old with the Eomans, who, it is said, gave it the name arbor 
popufc But in New England so many of its branches winter- 
kill that it soon becomes an unsightly collection of dead limbs. 

Another object of my recent visit to the leading schools of 
Forestry in Europe was to gather the practical plans and 
suggestions embodied in my paper on " Economic Tree 
Planting," first published in the Eeport of the Connecti- 
cut Board of Agriculture, and thus help reclaim our ex- 
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hausted lands by tree planting. As these lands have been 
abandoned to hopeless sterility, and their reclamation has 
already been pronounced a visionary and impracticable scheme, 
I have shown that the experiment of reclaiming vast barrens 
in France, Germany, Russia, Austria, and other European 
countries has been tried with conspicuous success. What 
has been done on so broad a scale and with such grand results 
in Europe surely can be accomplished in the comparatively 
narrow barrens of the New England States. 

Another purpose of my journey was to do something 
towards making our youth practical arborists by awaken- 
ing a love of trees and an interest in their study and cul- 
ture. From a wide field of observation, I tried to collect 
such facts as seem fitted to further the work of rural 
adornment, in which encouraging progress has already been 
made in our Stata A few oral lessons in our schools on 
rural art, and especially on the beauty, variety and value 
of trees and the ease and ways of their propagation, would 
be as good seed sown in good ground bringing forth fruit an 
hundred fold. Very little time would be required for those 
school talks which would be sure to inspire an interest in the 
study and culture of trees, and in the broader subject of rural 
art and adornment To all of the teachers of Connecticut in- 
clined to give such instruction in their schools my " Economic 
Tree Planting" will be sent without charge, at least so long as 
the thousand copies printed for that purpose may last 

The planting of the Syrian Willow, the supply of which fell 
far short of the demand, was designed as a mere beginning, sure to 
lead to something more and better, and to interest our teachers 
and -youth in the broad subject of tree-planting. Beautiful as is 
the weeping willow, I was careful to say " I should greatly pre- 
fer to start five thousand elms or maples if it could be done as 
easily as my five thousand willows seem likely to be stuck in 
the ground." While regretting that so many applicants should 
be disappointed, I urge those who failed to get the willow (and 
I expect the same of all who succeeded) to try the far better 
plan of planting our common but very beautiful white ash or 
elm, maple, white'oak, tulip, American linden — or the Scotch 
fir and European larch. I advise our boys also to raise these 
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trees from the seed which may be easily gathered every 
autumn. 

The Schools of Forestry have exerted a remarkable influence 
in Germany in diffusing among the people a general and genu- 
ine interest in arboriculture. They regard forests as their friends, 
and understand their climatic influence and economic value in 
staying spring torrent*, preventing summer droughts and sup- 
plying lumber and fuel. The Germans have a passion for 
nature, and love to frequent their beautiful groves and gardens, 
for parks and woods abound in or near their cities and towns. 
The rural and suburban adornment, now the pride and glory 
of so many beautiful towns in Germany, and the fruit of this 
revived love of arboriculture, is largely due to the influence and 
the literature which has emanated from her Schools of Forestry. 
Hence the wanton forest fires so common and destructive in 
America are comparatively unknown in Germany. The forest 
incendiary would be regarded as a common enemy, like the 
poisoner of an acqueduct, recklessly destroying that which it is 
the interest of all to preserve. The Forest Schools have created 
a healthful public sentiment which constitutes the best possible 
protection of the woods. 

Efforts are now making to organize a Department of Forestry 
in connection with the University and new Arboretum of Edin- 
burgh. Hitherto Forestry has been little taught in England, 
and her young foresters have therefore been educated on the 
Continent There is a growing conviction of the need of such 
institutions in England, due largely to the able and persistent 
exertions of Rev. J. C. Broun, LL.D., to whom I am indebted for 
many statements given in this paper. The London Journal of 
Forestry says : " The University of Edinburgh posesses reniark- 
able facilities for the creation of a School of Forestry, which with 
some slight additions could be easily converted into a thoroughly 
equipped Forest Department, capable of teaching the science of 
Forestry in the most complete and efficient manner.* Such an 
Institution is one of the greatest wants of the age in this country, 
and no country in the world requires it more. With India, 
Cauada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, not to 
mention numerous smaller dependencies of the British Empire, 

* This language is equally applicable to the Sheffield Scientific School. - 
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crying out to us to furnish them with thoroughly educated 
foresters, to conserve and restore their fast disappearing forests, 
or to create new ones, it is a standing blot on the institutions 
of our country that we cannot educate and qualify at home 
the men who are needed for this important service. Such 
an institution would be of inestimable value to India and all 
our colonies, and exert a most beneficent influence on the 
management and productiveness of our home forests and the 
rural prosperity of the whole country. The forest wealth of 
Canada is being rapidly exhausted. The great pine forests on 
the Ottawa, St Maurice and Saguenay rivers, with their won- 
derful net work of tributary streams, are rapidly disappearing 
beneath the ruthless ax of the lumberman. All the more 
accessible parts of these great forests are already cleared of pine 
timber. That huge tract of forest between the Ottawa and the 
St. Maurice which once seemed inexhaustible is fast disappear- 
ing beneath the destroying ax." 

Dr. Hooker, Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew, says : 
"Forestry, a subject so utterly neglected in this country, that 
we are forced to send all candidates for forest appointments to 
France or Germany for instruction both in theory and prac- 
tice, holds on the Continent an honorable, and even a distin- 
guished place, among the branches of a liberal education. In 
the estimation of the average Briton, forests are of infinitely 
less importance than the game they shelter, and not long since 
the wanton destruction of a fine young tree was considered a 
venial offence compared with snaring a pheasant or rabbit 
Wherever the English rule extends, with the single exception 
of India, the same apathy prevails. In South Africa, millions 
of acres have been made desert, and more are being made desert 
annually, through the destruction of the indigenous forests; 
in Demerara the useful timber trees have all been removed 
from accessible regions, and no thought is given to planting 
others ; from Trinidad we have the same story ; in New Zea- 
land there is not now a good Kauri pine to be found near the 
coast, and the annals of almost every English colony repeat 
the tale of willful, wanton waste and improvidence. On the 
other hand, in France, Prussia, Switzerland, Austria, Italy and 
Russia, the forests and waste lands are the subjects of devoted 
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attention on the part of the government, and colleges provided 
with a complete staff of accomplished professors train youths 
of good birth and education to the duties of State foresters. 
Nor, in the case of France, is this law confined to the mother 
country ; the Algerian forests are worked with scrupulous solic- 
itude, and the collection of vegetable produce from the French 
Colonies in the Museum at Paris, show that their forest pro- 
ducts are all diligently explored. 1 ' The above criticism of the 
neglect and inaction of England applies equally to America. 

One of the oldest and best schools of forestry in Europe is 
at Nancy, a beautiful city of great historic interest, pleasantly 
located on the left bank of the Meurthe, and at the base of a 
long range of wooded and vine-clad hills, about two hundred 
miles east of Paris. The parks and gardens of the city are 
finely adorned with trees and shrubbery. The Department of 
Meurthe, of which it is the capital, owes much of its rare rural 
beauty to the influence of this celebrated school. Forestry 
began to be studied as a science in France during the last 
century, though these investigations were long interrupted by 
the French revolution and the consequent wars. On the 
re-establishment of peace this study was resumed, and the 
School of Forestry was organized at Nancy, which, enlarged 
and more fully equipped, is now liberally supported. The 
cabinets, museums, apparatus and appliances of every sort, 
seemed to me most complete and ample, although the Director 
informed me that their choicest material was already packed 
for the Paris Exposition. Instruction is given gratuitously to 
those who prepare for the State Forest Service, and the 
importance of this service may be inferred from the fact that 
the State forests cover an area of nearly three millions of acres, 
or about the size of Connecticut, with a gross revenue of about 
seven millions of dollars, or deducting all expenses, a net 
revenue of over five millions of dollars. The total expense 
for board, lodging, uniform, instruments and pocket money, is 
from four to five hundred dollars a year. To "foreign stu- 
dents" a moderate charge is added for tuition. I found a 
considerable number of English students in attendance here 
last summer, who are candidates for forest service in India. 

The course occupies three years. The daily work requires ten 
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hours, and fifteen hundred hours must be given to study, jeach half 
year. In the Winter Session, from November 1st to May 1st, 
seventy-five lectures of an hour and a half each are given on 
forest economy, and the same amount of time is allotted for 
preparation of the special topic of each lecture, embracing in 
the course, the exploitation of forests; relation of forests to 
climate; natural history of different kinds of trees; manage- 
ment of forests ; conversion of one form of forest into another ; 
and desirable qualities and defects of woods. The same num- 
ber of lectures and the same amount of study are devoted to 
botany — the structure, organs, physiology and geographical 
distribution of plants. Of the seventy-five lectures devoted 
to mathematics, twenty are taken up with land-surveying and 
levelling, fifteen hours are given to the preparation of plans 
under the direction of a professor, twenty-two hours to eleva- 
tions in water-colors, the same time to sketches and descriptions 
of rising grounds and to diagrams and calculations of polygonal 
figures, and also to elevations and designs in hatch work. There 
are also lectures and lessons in road and bridge building, such 
as may be required in the exploitation of forests ; in forest law 
and in the German language, together with some military 
instruction and drill, and practice in horsemanship. 

In the Summer Session, from May to September, thirty-one 
days are spent in botanical and professional excursions in the 
Yosges, the Jura and other mountains, in which are visited 
forests in all stages of treatment and exploitation, and where the 
students are required to practice in the mensuration of wood 
and timber. Six days are allotted to preparing a report of the 
tour of observation and an herbarium of the plants collected. 
Seven days in the field and fifteen hours in the study are 
given to making a diagram with report, full calculations and 
topographical plan, including levels and a reduced drawing of 
the same, and one day in each section of the forest visited to 
a mensuration'pf a supposed felling and the preparation of an 
official report of it. Five days of work on the ground are 
given to the study of an imaginary projected road, and twenty 
days to making drawings and specifications and estimates 
relating to embankments, consolidating the scarps of ravines, 
building barriers of masonry or fascines across the bed of 
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streams, and cutting terraces along the scarps. Six days are 
spent in military reconnaissance with reports and sketches, and 

competitive rifle-shooting. The examinations occupy twenty- 
one days, and eighteen are spent as holydays. 

In the second year substantially the same topics of an advanc- 
ing grade are pursued with an equally full course of study and 
lectures. The season for cutting timber, the ages of different 
kinds of trees to be felled, the proper time for a revolution or 
forest crop and its restoration ; mineralogy, lithology and the 
geological features of France ; saw-mills and everything relating 
thereto, are among the additional studies of the third term. In 
the summer session, twenty-three days are spent in the forests 
of Meurthe-et-Moselle and of the l'Aine, in the study of the 
management of fellings formed of mixed timber, and of coppice 
being converted. into timber forest, and fourteen days are 
allotted to the preparation of reports of these observations. 
Two days are devoted to land surveying and six to trigono- 
metrical surveys, making a trigonometrical survey of a forest 
in the environs of Nancy or of the Vosges, reconnoitering the 
ground, planting signals, measuring a base line and observing the 
angles. Twelve days are assigned to the preparation of dia- 
grams and calculations of the net-work of angles and a connec- 
tion of this net-work with the lines on the map of France. 
Eleven days are given to the study of the saw-mills in the 
Vosges, five days of work on the ground and six in the class- 
room are given to preparing a sketch and a description of 
diagrams of the mechanism of five saw-mills selected as the best 
specimens found in operation ; to experiments in the gauging 
of water-courses, the effect of water-wheels, and the time 
required in the work of sawing, and to the general coefficient of 
waste. 

The Winter Session of the third year extends over the five 
months from November to April, and is designed for advanced 
students. In addition to some branches already enumerated, 
zoology with especial attention to entomology, the ravages 
committed by insects upon forests, the means of averting or 
destroying them and of recovering a forest ravaged by them ; 
the fixation of sand dunes, the reclamation of barreu wastes, 
and the re-foresting of denuded mountains; the geology and 
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mineralogy of the mountains of France, mountain torrents, 
their causes and the means of preventing them, the plans of 
work projected and the works accomplished ; the chemistry of 
vegetation and all that relates to the production and assimila- 
tion of atmospherical and terrestrial elements. The Summer 
Session of the third year continuing five months from the first 
of April, is largely occupied with field-work and observa- 
tions, especially in the study of the oak forests of Central * 
France, the coniferous forests of the Vosges and Jura and the 
reforested regions of the Alps. During the entire course the 
field excursions are made under the direction of competent 
professors, and careful memoirs of these journeys and observa- 
tions with sketches, plans and diagrams are always required. 

Italy has experienced the disastrous effects of forest denuda- 
tion, in climatic excesses, in spring torrents and summer 
droughts, or at least, in the great diminution of the summer 
streams and rivers — the sources of irrigation. A code of forest 
laws has lately been passed, for the extension and protection of 
the national forests, and for the replanting of communal and pri- 
vate woods. The scientific training of professional foresters is 
found needful to repair the great waste and damage done in pre- 
vious centuries. The officers charged with the administration 
of these forest laws are mainly graduates of the Eoyal Institute 
Forestale at Vallombrosa. While in Switzerland, a letter from 
our minister at Borne, Hon. George P. Marsh, (who had been 
informed of my errand in Europe) strongly advised me to visit 
Vallombrosa, and a letter from Mr. Marsh to the Director Gen- 
eral, Adolfo di B^renger, secured every facility for observation 
and information when I did visit that institution. Founded as 
an abbey by Pope Alexander II. in 1070, it early became one 
of the most celebrated monasteries of Italy, if not of the world, 
remarkable for its romantic situation, (vallis umbrosa, or shady 
valley of the Appenines, nearly six thousand feet above the sea,) 
its great wealth, the extent of its lands and of its grand planted 
forests. The present magnificent buildings were erected about 
two hundred and fifty years ago (1637). For centuries this 
place has been visited by distinguished travelers. Dante 
delighted to ramble among, these magnificent scenes. Mrs. 
Browning says of Milton : 
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" He sang of paradise and smiled, 
Remembering Vallombrosa." 

When penetrating these dense forests and clambering up the 
steep ascents to the valley summit, I felt the fitness of his 
familiar words, and familiar they deserve to be with all our 
youth. 

" Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks, 

In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 

High over arched, embower. 

. . . And overhead up grew, 

Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene ; and as the ranks ascend 

Shade above shade, a woody theater of stateliest view." 

An hour's ride from Florence by the Arezzo Railway brings 
one to Pontassieve. Thence a drive of some eight miles by a 
series of zigzags and through avenues of cypress and mulberry 
trees, leads to the terminus of the carriage road. Grand and 
extensive views of the beautiful valley of the Arno (Val 
d' Arno), open at every turn, with fine vineyards, orchards 
and highly cultivated fields, here and there protected by long 
dykes from the river floods which forest denudations on the 
tributaries of the Arno have occasioned. From the road a foot 
and mule path of three miles up a steep ascent leads to the an- 
cient monastery. Here were workmen cutting spars for ship 
building, to be floated down the Arno to Pisa, or into the Medi- 
terranean. These Benedictine monks centuries ago understood 
well the economic value of tree planting. It is due to their 
sagacity arid foresight that these vast lands are now densely 
covered with various pines, firs, beech and chestnut. The very 
position of the trees standing in exact rows shows that tree 
planting on a large scale has here been successfully carried on 
for centuries. The silver firs, planted around the abbey centuries 
ago, are now magnificent and stately trees. 

The following sketch of this Forest School is condensed from 
a fuller history given me by Director B&enger. This monastery 
was appropriated by the State in 1865, and opened as a Forest 
School in 1867, though its organization was not completed till 
nearly two years later. As the snow lies deep for three months 
on these mountain heights, the school is transferred for four 
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months, from November to March, to the old castle of the Counts 
Guidi at Paterno near the base of the mountain, and only twelve 
hundred feet above the sea. During the remaining eight 
months the head-quarters are at the high elevation of Vallom- 
brosa. The contrast in the elevations of the two locations 
favors the maintenance of two distinct arboretums, the one at 
Paterno showing the vegetation of Southern Italy, and even 
the tender exotics of the tropics, while on the heights of Vallom- 
brosa are planted the trees of Northern Europe and America as 
well as of the Alps. Great varieties of pines, firs, larch, ash, 
chestnut, oak, beech are cultivated in the nuseries for planting 
on the slopes and heights of the Appenines. The Director 
expressed special interest in the culture of the Fraxinus Ameri- 
cana — our white ash. The students each have their small 
nursery lots in which they try their hands in planting and 
trans-planting various trees, thus uniting theory and practice. 

The Institution has its director and five professors, a library 
containing nearly 2,500 volumes of forest literature; a well 
furnished chemical laboratory; a meteorological observatory, 
where the indications of the thermometer, barometer, pluviom- 
eter, anemometer, hygrometer and seismometer are regularly 
recorded; instruments for tree-measuring and surveying and 
various arboricultural instruments, models of timber slides; 
timber carts ; sections of wood, indigenous and exotic, and ob- 
jects of natural history relating to forestry. The professors 
are appointed by the King on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Agriculture. The number of pupils admissible is 
sixty. Besides the common rudiments, candidates for admission 
must pass an examination in history, natural history, algebra, 
geometry, physics and chemistry. The students wear the neat 
uniform of the Institution, which is that of a forest guard, with 
oak twigs of gold lace on the collar and cap. The discipline is 
mildly military, the students respond to the call of the trumpet 
instead of a college bell, cannot leave the precincts without 
permission, and are liable to confinement for insubordination. 
The students make frequent and sometimes extensive excur- 
sions through the national and communal forests, with the 
Professor of Natural History, to observe and collect specimens ; 
with the Professor of Mathematics and Surveying, to make 

8 
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plans and elevations of the surrounding lands, measure height 
and girth of trees, calculate the amount of timber and learn the 
various methods of management and exploitation of forests, and 
with Director B&enger for special exercises in practical forestry. 
Besides regular lessdh trips, a long excursion is made annually 
to some extensive woods. One of these journeys of observation, 
occupying a month, extended to Naples during the International 
Exhibition of Woods used in Ship building, and included the 
inspection of the leading forests in Southern Italy. 

The following is the Curriculum : 

First Year. Mathematics, including Algebra, G-eometry 
and Trigonometry. Chemistry — Organic and Inorganic, with 
experiments. Natural History — Botany, Systematic and Veget- 
able Physiology. Forestry — Theoretic and Practical. Lan- 
guages — Italian, German and French, with Beading, Writing 
and translating of Forest Literature. 

Second Year. Mathematics applied — Differential and Inte- 
gral Calculus, Conic Sections, Measuring Heights of Trees and 
Cubic Contents, Plan Drawing and Valuation Surveys. Climat- 
ology and Forest Meteorology. Natural History — Botany, Den- 
drology, Forest Entomology, Geology and Mineralogy. Forest 
Economy — History of Forest Science, Practical Sylviculture, Sea- 
soning of Timber and Exploitation of Forests. Elements of Agri- 
culture — Improvement of Soils, Pasturage, Drainage, Agricul- 
ture, etc Languages — Exercises in Italian, German and French. 

Third Year. Mathematics applied — Bates of Growth of 
Trees. Mensuration, Preparing Charts and Levels, Estimating 
Condition and Value of Forests, Forest Administration — Statis- 
tics of different Woods, Classification of Forests, Reclamation 
of Barrens and Wastes, Planting of Sand Dunes, and of Marshes. 
Forest Land — Government and Pastoral Rights. Forest Economy 
— Political and National. Languages — Italian, German and 
French. 

The first year is mainly devoted to scientific training, and in 
the second and third years the practical details of forest man- 
agement are taught Tracts of land bearing evergreen and 
deciduous trees of various ages are set apart to be managed by 
individual students. In the nursery also, each has a division 
bearing his name where he may show his skill, patience and 
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'fidelity in preparing the soil, sowing the seed, watering the 
plants, and trans-planting the young trees. 

In Italy, Germany and Prance, the advice of the Government 
foresters is given gratuitously to all tree-planters, and the young 
trees are furnished from the nurseries connected with the 
Schools of Forestry at a nominal price far below the cost, in 
order to encourage tree-planting to the utmost. With all pro- 
prietors of forests, whether the State, the Commune, corpora- 
tions or individuals, the Government enjoins first, what must 
be done in all cases, and secondly, sets forth what may be done, 
that is, what is desirable but optional. In certain localities, the 
owner must get the permission of the forester of his province 
before he may fell trees on his own grounds. If the interest of 
that province and of the country require the retention of trees 
on the mountain tops, the State compensates the owner of the 
land for any loss thus incurred, or the older and larger trees 
only are cut, and a continuous forest growth maintained. It is 
their theory that the forests belong not to one generation only but 
to all, and each is bound to leave them as good as it found them. 

Schools of Forestry in Europe are of two kinds ; first those 
designed exclusively for the study of forest science and its 
collateral branches, the Forstakademie, second the AUgemeine 
HocTischule, or the collegiate or polytechnic institution with a 
comprehensive course of study, of which forestry is one promi- 
nent department. Nancy and Vallombrosa are examples of 
Forest Schools, pure and simple. Carlsruhe and Hohenheim 
will illustrate the other class. " The Polytechnic " in Carlsruhe 
comprises six separate departments, viz: Mathematics, Engi- 
neering, Machinery, Architecture, Chemistry and Forestry, with 
a staff of forty-nine professors, lecturers, tutors and assistants. 
I was struck with the extent of the eleven u Collections " here 
provided to aid in instruction, including objects connected with 
forests; models connected with engineering, machinery and 
architecture, besides the usual botanic, mineral, and philosophic 
collections, and an arboretum or forest garden. Professor Meyer 
said that each of these departments really helps all the others, 
and the union plan proves the most economic and feasible, 
and that the two Professors of Forestry here by the aid of their 
associates accomplish results which require from five to seven 
professors in the isolated Forstakademies. 
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The Royal Wurtemburg Academy at Hohenheim is a School 
both of Agriculture and Forestry. Its immense edifice, formerly 
a summer palace of the Wurtemburg kings, is delightfully 
situated on very high ground nine miles from Stuttgart. Near 
the building is a fine park and experimental and botanic gar- 
dens, groves and an arboricultural nursery. The botanic garden 
covering over twelve acres contains some two thousand species 
and varieties of plants important in forest and naval economy, 
and an " exotic garden " of twenty acres specially adapted to 
forest botany. Near by upon the same mountain range is a 
forest district of about six thousand acres, embracing a variety 
of soil and of trees. The institution has an extensive collection 
of implements used in practical forestry, with models of machines 
and studies pertaining thereto ; a museum of forest products, 
an herbarium containing over ten thousand species, and a very 
interesting collection of microscopic preparations more extensive 
than I had elsewhere seen, with a curious collection of patholog- 
ical specimens, illustrative of diseased malformation and some 
seven thousand specimens of fruits and seeds. Great varieties 
of fine wood showing the texture and grain, are exhibited in 
the museums of all Forest Schools, but this is a remarkable 
collection of "microscopic specimens' ' — transverse sections of 
wood thin as the finest paper arranged in books as photographs 
are set in the spaces of an album. Held up to the light, 
these thin sections are translucent, almost transparent, and show 
the most delicate shades in the grain of the wood. Here is also 
a collection of noxious insects and all animals harmful to trees. 
The insects are shown in all their progressive states as eggs, 
larvae, pupa or chrysalis, caterpillar and moth, with their nests, 
and perforations in the steins or branches, and with samples of 
the trunk, bark, branch, root, leaf, cone or fruit, both sound 
and injured. For a careful comparison, the healthy and dis- 
eased specimens are placed side by side. 

The curriculum fills two years, and in the forest department 
embraces among others the following topics : Forest Economy ; 
History and Literature of Forest Economy ; Forest Products, in- 
cluding Forest Botany, Sylviculture, Forest protection, Tech- 
nical properties of timber, Uses of forests and forest technology ; 
Forest administration including mensuration of trees and forests, 
partition of forests for exploitation, valuation of forests and 
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practical management of forests, forest excursions, "demonstra- 
tions " in different forest districts, Botanic Garden and Museum 
of Forest Products, cubic measurements of trees and cubic 
contents of woods, land surveying and levelling and mensura- 
tion of forests with theodolite. 

For lodging and tuition the students, if subjects of Wurtem- 
burg, pay less than forty dollars a year, but foreign students 
are charged threefold more. Foreigners are admitted who pass 
the required examination and produce the " ticket of legitima- 
tion " from the proper authorities. Dom Pedro appreciates the 
national importance of forestry in Brazil. I was much inter- 
ested in an intelligent and ambitious young Brazilian who is 
here training himself for a forest appointment in his native 
country. 

A striking illustration of the influence of Forest Schools is 
found in the authorship of their professors and graduates. In 
the long run, the influence of any institution may be measured 
largely by the authorship which it prompts. Judged by this 
test, the Forest Schools of Europe have made a worthy record. 
By the cooperation of their professors and other writers, and 
sometimes of government officials especially commissioned to 
investigate different branches of the subject, the literature of 
forestry, already large, is now rapidly increasing. A German 
catalogue gives the titles of 1,815 volumes on forestry issued 
prior to 1842, and the titles of 650 works published in the six 
years prior to 1876. On an average, over one hundred new 
books on forestry appear annually in the German language. 
One of the Spanish Commissioners to the Centennial Exposition, 
SetLor Morera, published a list of 1,126 volumes on forestry in 
the Spanish language alone. Director B6renger of Vallombrosa 
has published over thirty books and pamphlets, among them 
one pronounced by Hon. George P. Marsh of great value on 
"The Absolute Influence of Forests on the Temperature of 
the Air." He also edits an able Journal of Forestry, "The 
Giornale di Economia Forestale." 

The question has been much mooted in Europe of late, 
whether Schools of Forestry should be isolated, or connected as 
an additional department with existing universities or Poly- 
technic or other institutions of a more comprehensive character. 
This was the leading topic of discussion at the last Congress of 
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Foresters which was held at Freiburg in Baden, and attended 
by nearly four hundred members, representing all parts of 
Germany, also Switzerland, Austria and Eussia. The leading 
German writers on forestry and the most prominent govern- 
ment officials in the management of the Crown and Communal 
forests were there. The President of the Convention was Dr. 
Nordlinger the eminent Professor of Forestry at Hohenheim. 
The discussion, which was virtually a continuation of the debate 
begun at the Convention in Miilhausen the year before, awak- 
ened great interest and occupied !six hours, the sederunt com- 
mencing at 8 A. M. and continuing, with an hour's intermission, 
till 3 P. M. 

A brief summary of the leading arguments shows the 
feasibility of connecting a Department of Forestry with the 
Sheffield Scientific School. The discussion was opened by 
Professor Danckelmann, Director of the School of Forestry at 
Newstadt-Eberswalde in Prussia, defending the separate Forst- 
akademie. He contended that Universities are designed to 
aid thorough investigations in the abstract rather than in the 
concrete. Though rich fountains of knowledge, they do not 
teach practical skill. The Forest Academies on the other hand 
keep the practical ever in view, and the attainment of knowl- 
edge is always combined with practice. Four things are essen- 
tial ; first, instruction in the technical work of forestry ; next, 
in the management of forests ; thirdly, in scientific research ; 
and lastly, in the practical application of theories. Special 
schools are best fitted to secure these results. The Hochschulen 
are located far away from any forest, and the professors there- 
fore are less acquainted with practical forestry, and the students, 
though more varied in their attainments, will fail to know 
thoroughly the things most essential for their profession ; they 
will remain strangers to forests, and will not learn how to ques- 
tion trees, they may see cases of dead insects and yet learn 
nothing of the lives and habits of insects. To be a means of 
instruction, the forest must be a demonstration ground, and 
should be so situated that it can be visited daily without 
•fatigue or expense. Though the University is the center of 
culture and aristocracy, each of these is of secondary impor- 
tance in the training in forest technology. The professors of the 
accessory sciences are out of sympathy with the forest, and 
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busy themselves with problems irrespective of their relation to 
forest science. If it be said that the Universities have pro- 
duced more eminent writers and thinkers than the forest 
academy, the remedy should be found in the academy and in 
the enlargement of its course of study, with opportunity for the 
student to resort to the forest every day, proposing and solving 
his questions on vegetable physiology and on zoology. 

The speaker appointed to open the discussion on the other 
side, Dr. von Seckendorff from Vienna, attributed the 'origin of 
isolated schools of forestrv to the former state of forests, and 
the limited education required for forest service in a by-gone 
day. But now a more scientific method of research in forest 
matters has been introduced, and a higher testing examination 
is demanded of students in forest science. A liberal education 
is essential here as well as in the other professions. The advo- 
cates of separate forest schools claim two points of especial 
superiority ; first, that their students are better trained in prac- 
tical forestry, and second, that in these only are the studies 
conducted with due reference to the requirements of the forester. 
They assume that in the vicinity of the Allgemeine Hoch- 
schulen there are no forests suitable for the instruction of stu- 
dents, and that a purely theoretical education only must here 
prevail. These assumptions are unfounded. 

The number of University and Hochschule towns in Germany, 
richly surrounded by woods is very great. In a line drawn 
from the coast of the German Ocean to the place of this meet- 
ing alone, tfiere are Hanover, Gdttingen, Marburg, Giessen, 
Heidelberg, Carlsruhe and Freiburg, all so surrounded. It is 
not the extent of a forest which decides its suitability as a 
means of instruction, so much as its variety of trees and modes 
of treatment and exploitation. 

The second assumption will not bear examination. Science 
and practical work are not antagonistic to each other. In the 
Universities instruction does not go beyond what is desirable 
for every educated man. And there ought to be no ground for 
the suspicion that any students of forestry choose that depart- 
ment because it makes the least demand upon them. Situated 
near railways, the Universities have the best facilities for 
forestral excursions and for fullest demonstrations in the field. 
As a matter of fact, the special schools do not turn out more 
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practical men, and are not supplied with better districts for 
excursions, while on the other hand, in the Allgemeine Hock- 
schulen, the instruction in the accessory sciences can be more 
complete and extended, and be given at no additional expense 
to the State. 

After a long and spirited discussion by prominent professors 
from both classes of Forest Schools, the President, Dr. Nord- 
linger, desired those who were in favor of combining instruction 
in forestry with other departments in the university or 
Allgemeine Hbchschulen to rise, when seemingly the whole 
assembly rose, which was followed by vehement applause. 
When those who favored the separate system were invited to 
rise, only sixteen members stood up. It will thus be seen that 
the result of the fullest and latest experience of Europe is in 
favor of organizing a forest department in connection with 
some existing collegiate institution. 



The law requires that the School Visitors , Eeports should be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Board of Education by the 
15th of October. For the last year, however, they were not 
all received till December 27th. While most of the School 
Visitors are to be commended for their promptness, the unrea- 
sonable delay of a very few has caused great embarrassment 
and needless delay in compiling the required statistics, and 
made it impossible seasonably to present the complete Eeport 
of the Board of Education to the General Assembly. On the 
receipt of the returns at the office of the Board of Education, 
they are carefully collated, and if any signs of error are dis- 
covered, — if, for example, there is an apparent discrepancy 
between the figures for "moneys received" and "moneys 
expended," or between the number "enumerated" and the 
aggregate or average attendance, the returns are sent back for 
correction, or an explanation is sought of the writers. Several 
weeks are annually occupied in this preparatory examination 
of the returns. As the report is printed four months earlier 
than formerly, by reason of the change in the annual session 
of the General Assembly, there is a manifest necessity for the 
utmost promptness in completing and forwarding the returns 
required by law. 

Birdsey Grant Northrop. 



APPENDIX. 



STATISTICAL TABLES 

COMPILED PROM THE RETURNS OF THE ACTING SCHOOL VISITORS, 

SHOWING THE CONDITION OP 

COMMON SCHOOLS EN* CONNECTICUT, 

DURING THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1817. 



PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

Special pains have been taken to make the following tables as 
correct as possible, and though perfect accuracy is not attainable, 
they may be considered as giving a just view of the condition of 
the public schools. These tables are based upon the returns 
which the law requires the school visitors of every town to sub- 
mit each year to the Secretary of the State Board of Education. 
The school visitors receive their information, to a considerable 
extent, from the district committees, and they again from the 
teachers whom they employ. To facilitate the collection of these 
returns, and to make them as complete and correct as possible, 
Schools Registers are provided, at the expense of the State, for all 
public schools. They may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education. 

EXPLANATION OP THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Column No. 1. — The towns in each county arranged alphabet- 
ically, county towns being placed first. In the towns of New 
Haven, Norwich and Middletown there are districts which make 
independent reports, and these reports are given separately. 

No. 2. — The population of each town according to the United 
States Census of 1870. 

No. 3. — The Grand List of each town, as given in the State 
Treasurer's Report to the General Assembly, January, 1877. 
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No. 4. — The number of school districts in each town. 

No. 5. — The number of public schools in each town. 

No. 6. — The number of departments in the p il>lic schools 
counting each room of a graded school as one department. 

No. 7. — The average length of the schools, in days and deci- 
mals of a day. 

No. 8. — The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age enumerated in each town in January, 1877; the basis of 
distributing the income of the School Fund and the State Appro- 
priation to the several towns. 

Nos. 9 and 10. — The number of children registered as attending 
public schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 11. — The number registered over 16 years of age. 

No. 12. — The number of different scholars registered in the 
public schools during the year reported ; in other words, the num- 
ber of children who attended public schools some part of the year. 

No. 13. — The number of enumerated children attending any 
other school than the public school. 

No. 14. — The number of children between four and sixteen 
years of age who attended no school of any kind during the year. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — The average attendance in winter and summer 
respectively. 

Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20. — The number of male teachers and 
female teachers employed in winter and summer respectively. 

Nos. 21 and 22. — The average wages per month of male and 
female teachers, including cost of board, when that was supplied 
by the district. 

No. 23. — The number of teachers who have taught the same 
school two or more successive terms. 

No. 24.— The number of teachers who were teaching for the 
first time. 

No. 25. — The amount of money received by each town from 
the School Fund and State Appropriation. Of the amounts in 
this column, two-fifths came from the School Fund income, and 
three-fifths from the State Treasury. 

No. 26. — The amount of income from the Town Deposit Fund 
in each town. 

No. 27. — The amount of income from local funds. 

No. 28. — The amount of money appropriated for schools from 
town tax in each town. 

No. 29. — The amount of money raised for school purposes by 
district tax. 
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No. 30. — The amount of voluntary contributions for teachers' 
board, fuel, or other expenses. 

No. 31. — The amount of money raised for school purposes from 
other sources than those previously named. 

No. 32. — The total amount of money received for public schools 
from all sources. 

No. 33. — The amount expended for teachers' wages, including 
board. 

No. 34. — The amount expended for fuel and incidental expenses. 

No. 35. — The amount expended for repairs of school buildings. 

No. 36. — The amount expended for other objects than those 
previously mentioned. 

No. 37. — The total amount expended for public schools. 

The totals in column 37 include money expended for new school 
houses, also the amount expended for libraries and apparatus. 
The columns containing these amounts are omitted from these 
tables for want of room, but may be found on pages 148 and 149. 

Tables of averages and percentages, showing the relative posi- 
tion and rank of the towns in various particulars, may be found 
upon pages 150 to 173. 
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The amounts reported as expended for new school houses during the year eroding 
August 31 «£, 1877, are given below. These amounts are given in the "totals" of 
expenses on pages 131-147. 



TOWNS. 


No. of 
School 
Houses. 


Amounts. 


TOWNS. 


No. of 
School 
Houses. 


Amounts. 


HARTFORD COUNTY. 


WINDHAM COUNTY. 


Hartford, 




$9,000.00 

3,794.54 

1,360.00 

500.00 


Killingly, | 1 $3,154.00 


Bristol, 

Glastonbury. .- 
Granby, 


1 
1 
1 




Total, 


3 


$14,644.54 


LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 




North Canaan,. | 1 | $5,000.00, 


• 

NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


New Haven, ». 


2 


$28,787.26 
550.00 
1,108.45 
3,475.00 
3,833.74 
1,175.00 




Bethany, 

Branford, 

Derby, 


Durham, 

Portland, 


1 
1 


$600.00 
5,232.61 


Naugatuck 

Woodbridge, .. 


Total,.... 


2 


$5,832.61 






Total, 


7 


$38,929.46 






TOLLAND COUNTY. 


NEW LONDON COUNTY. 


Tolland, 

Willington, 


1 
1 


$634.70 
1.600.00 










Norwich, 


1 


$9,776.06 

703.00 

500.00 

6,078.75 


Total, 


2 


$2,234.70 


Lebanon, 

Stonington, 


I 
1 




Total, 


3 


$16,057.81 


THE COUNTIES. 




FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


Hartford, ,. 

New Haven, .- 
New London, . . 
Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

Tolland, 


3 

7 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 

:.2 


$14,644.54 
38,929.45 
16 067.81 
12,845.69 


Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 


1 


$235.00 

314.69 

982.90 

11,313.10 


3,154.00 
5,000.00 


Ridgefield, 

Stamford, 


1 
1 


5,832.61 
2,234.70 


Total, 


3 


$12,845.69 


Total, 


22 


$98,698.80 
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A statement of the amounts expended for Libraries and Apparatus in the year 
ending August 3lst, 1877. These are included in the " totals" of expenses on pages 
131-147. 



TOWNS. Amounts. 

Hartford, $2,494.09 

Berlin, 30.80 

Bloomfleld, .• 12.00 

Bristol, 122.10 

Canton, 50.00 

EastGranhy,... 20.00 

East Hartford,.. 73.45 

Enfield,.. 58.37 

Farmington, 15.27 

Glastonbury, ... 20.00 

Granby, 16.00 

Marlborough, 40.00 

New Britain, - . . 250.00 

Newington, 40.00 

Simsbury, 20.00 

Southington, ... 70.00 

South Windsor,. 10.00 

Suffield, 10.00 

Windsor, 25.00 

Windsor Locks,. 50.00 

$3,427 08 



New Haven, --.$1,891.1 8 

Bethany, 11.35 

Derby, 213.00 

East Haven, 15.07 

Hamden, 20.00 

Madison, 10.00 

Meriden. 111.00 

Naugatuck, 35.00 

North Branford,. 15.50 

North Haven, .. 36.00 

Orange, 96 20 

Waterbury, 93.00 

Wolcott, 25.00 

Woodbridge, ... 96.00 

$2,668.30 



TOWNS. Amounts. 

New London,--- $200.00 

Norwich 316.22 

Colchester, 12.14 

Groton, 66.60 

No. Stonington,- 30.00 

Sprague, ... 11.45 

Stonington, 71.00 

Waterford, 24.95 



$732.36 



Bridgeport, $625.69 

Danbury, 129.03 

Bethel. 37.50 

Fairfield, 73.10 

Huntington, 13.50 

Norwalk, 209 23 

Ridgefield, 140 00 

Stamford, 189.00 

Wilton, 16.00 







$1,433.05 


Brooklyn, 


- . $20.00 


Killingly, -.. 


13.50 


Pomfret, 


33.00 


Putnam, 


27.75 


Windham,... 


125.66 


Woodstock, . . 


20.00 


$239.91 



TOWNS. Amounts. 

Litchfield, $33.93 

Bridgewater, 57.75 

Goshen, 20.00 

Morris, _ 10.60 

New Hartford,.. 15.00 

New Milford, ... 55.00 

North Canaan,.. 16.00 

Plymouth. 4»S.50 

Roxbuiy,7 10.00 

Torrington, 150.00 

Winchester, 40.00 



$454.78 



Middletown $166.19 

Clinton, 60.00 

Durham, 12.00 

EastHaddam, .. 10.00 

Essex, 30.00 

Portland 140.00 



$418.19 



Tolland $10.00 

Mansfield, 20.00 

Union, 10.00 

Vernon, 130.29 

$170.29 



COUNTIES. Amounts. 

Hartford $3,427.08 

New Haven, 2,668.30 

New London,... 732.36 

Fairfield, 1,433.05 

Windham, 239.91 

Litchfield, 454.78 

Middlesex, 418.19 

Tolland, 170.29 

Total,. $9,543.^6 
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TABLK I. 

Jh which alt the Tbv>n» in the State are arra 

property in each to every child between the age* of four and sixteen years. 
The amount ia given in dollars. 

This Table is based upon the Grand List completed In 1876, and the Enumera- 
tion of children taken in January, 1877, and ia designed to show the relative 
wealth of tho several towns, as compared with their respective number of chililren 
of the usual school age. An examination of this Tablo will show, approximate!)!, 
which towns are best able to provide liberally for their public schools, though this 
ability depends also, in part, upon the density of population, and the consequent 
number of schools required. 

Where a district ia formed of parts of two or more towns, the law now requires 
that all the children in such district shall be returned as from the town having 
jurisdiction over tile district. For this reason the figures in this Table cannot be 
made to show precisely what they are designed to show. 

The rank of towns in this Table may be compared with their rank in Table IL 



§ 


1 

a 

3 


TOWNS. 




as 

31 
23 

38 

40 
32 

43 

39 
11 

78 
3 7 

49 
-IS 
4J 
68 
61 
M 
46 
S'J 
88 
04 
4S 

67 
66 
63 
60 

4>8 
SO 

81 
il 


S 


TOWNS. 


%* 




West Hartford, 


$.-,i:in 

S08B 

4456 
4126 
3997 

;i$ts 

36SS 
3651 
3595 
3575 
3463 
3292 
3245 
3227 
3175 
3143 
3143 
3110 
3094, 

:io.-,o 

31(18 
3013 
3(113 

2972 

2'.t64 
2953 
2966 
2956 
2955 

2S74 

2872 


35 




*/2749 










31 
36 

39 


















r.itfhlit-!il 






e 

8 
10 










41 

43 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
B0 
51 
82 
S3 
M 

85 

56 

5 7 

5S 
59 

r;i 

6:i 
64 

Kb 

67 
fifl 


















juilford, 




12 




3609 




12 

ia 

14 
16 

ie 

17 

18 
19 

31 
23 
23 
24 
28 
36 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 


















Wethersflelil, 

Saybrook, 


2838 
































































East Granny, 






























































New Fairfield, 

Trumbull 










v.i 


Bethany, 


2214 




Branford, 

Chaster, 

Newtown 

Colebrnok, 

WOlon, 

SoulbiDgton, . . 

CoToutry, 

Cornwall 

Mao afield, 

Thompson 

KarkluuuBled, . 
1 1. i'l lam 



Warren 

Ledyarrt 

- : i .." i l . . 

Ilockj liilL 

Sow BritaiD, . . 
Kaat Windsor. .. 
North Canaan. . 

1'uinam 

Oxford. 

Bethel 

Biening 

Olaaloobnry, . . . 

Killing]? 

Uarl r llgli . . 

Vernon 

Columbia 

Old Lyme, 

Aabford. 

Bnrlinirtcn 

Hresiou, 

New liarttbrd, . . 



Groaby, 

Stafford 

Kent. 

PpraRoe 

Chatham. 

Tolland, 

Ksatlord 

Windsor Locks. . 

WUlinirton, 

Voluotown, . . . , 



1111 

14J0 
1467 



14S8 
1441 
1439 



The eamo figures are next given by Counties. 
TABLE I— continued. • 
In which the Towns of each County are arranged according to their amount of taxable 
property to each child between the ages of four and sixteen years. 



HARTFORD CO. 

We?: Hertford, 

Hartford.. 

South Wind-tor, 

Wet I r-i ..| 

Easl ■ r„i.i,r. 

BuBJeW 

Bloot IV..I 

Farn.nyt--n, 

New Eogtoa . 

Simyi.-.rr, 

Canton 

Bristol. 

East i: .rlf-ird, 

Plaimiv 

Berlin ... 

Windsor, 

Marx' Mtar 

Hari..n ■! 

South -i\<m 

Enfi. ,1 

Roe-y 11.11, 

New l.n'iin 

East W.rirJsnr, 

Gla-t--:n> iry 

Marl... i .:ii;h 

Burl i .:;ii 

Granby 

Wic.l- r Lucks, . 

NEW HAVEN CO. 
New i la.vea, . 

on Kalis, ."." 

Woe- : ■ >r li{i> 

Gui]- .-l. . 

Soiltl l.i.rv. ... 

Wolnott. 

Meri.!<-M. 

Wall. ..'Vd. . 

Hani' i 

Che."!! [•'. 

Prospect, 



Waterburv, 

N'orth Brantard, 

Minlienji. _ ._ 

Xort.li Haven,, 

MHi]li;liiiry. ■-. 

Milford 

XiiilLTHnck, 

Bran lord, 

Osfiird, '_ 

NEW LONDON CO. 

Lisbon, 

New London, 

Slnilillt'llHI, 

Norwich 

Lclinnnn, 

Moul'villc, . . . 

('(.IcllL'Sl-LT, .. 

Franklin 

i.iri.sinild, 

Bozrsh, 

Groton, 

Xunh Stonington, 

Waterfbru, 

l.eih'iird. 

Old Lyme, 

Proflton, , 

Eiist L.virie 

Spnifim.', 

IfflM. 

FALRFIELD CO. 

Darien, 

Stamford, 

Rending, 

Rid^ludd 

Wc-Upoi't. 

Fuirfidd, 

Weston, 

Brook tie Id. _ 

DanlHirv 

N'.-.'iv Fair Held, 

Trumbull, 



12241 
21 S3 
2161 



32*6 
3110 
3013 
2964 
21 TO 
2156 
2006 



1554 
1430 
1381 



2972 
2S7* 
2740 
2610 
2ET2 
4671 
2400 
2294 
2281 
227* 



Huntington, 

Stratford. 

Monroe, 

Sew Canaan, . . . 

Bridgeport - . . 

Norwalk, 

Greenwich, 

Newtown, 

Wilton, _ 

Bethel, 

WINDHAM CO. 

: Scotland 

iBrooklyn, 

Pomftet, .- 

Hampton, 

Windham, 

Plainfield, 

Canterbury, 

Woodstock, 

Thompson, 

Putnam, 

Sterling, 

Killingly, 

Ashford, 

Eastford, 

Voluntown, _ . 

LITCHFIELD CO. 

Watertown, 

Bethlehem 

Goebuo, 

Woodbury, 

Winchester, 

Washington 

Roxbuiy 

Litchfield, 

New Mllfbrd. 

Morris, 

T.'lli^iriHtrM), 

Slmn>n 

Bridgewater, 

Harwintoo, 

Norfolk 

S-'alinbury, 

Ply u'.h 

Torringlon, 

C.i it- ■ k 

Coiinall. 



Warren, 

North Canaan, 

New Hartford 

MIDDLESEX CO. 
Middletowu 

sVoetbrook 

S»ybrook, 

MiddloSeld 

Durham, 

Portland, 

OldSaybrook, 

[ladriani 

Cromwell, . 

Chester. . 

If villain. 

Killing worth, 

Chatham, 

TOLLAND CO. 

dover, 

Ellington, 

Somars, 

Hebron, 

Bolton, 

Coventry. 

Manafleld, 

Vernon, 

Columbia, 

Union. 

Stafford, 

Tolland. 

illington, 



Tub COUNTIES. 

Hartford, 

! New Haven,.,. 

: Middlesex, 

: New London,.. 

, Litchfield, 

i Fairfield, 

Wiudham, 

i Tolland, 

The State,.-. 



J15B8 
1616 
1481 
1370 
1318 



24:,!' 
2280 

'!2$r, 
1830 



In which all the Ibvmi in the State are arranged according to the percentage of iheir 
taxable property appropriated for Public School* during the year ending August 
3 1st 1877. 

The basis of comparison is the Grand List completed in 1876. The moneys 
included in thin computation are those leceivod for school purposes from Town 
Taxes, District Taxes, and Voluntary Contributions. The amount is given in 
mills and hundredths of a mill on the dollar ; or the figures may be read so man? 
dollars and cents on each thousand dollars. 

This table is designed to show how much money was raised for public schools 
in each town, according to its pecuniary ability. The rank of the towns in this 
Table may be compared with their rank in Table I. 

For a statement of the amount raised and received in each town for every child 
enumerated, see Table III. 

In addition to the moneys included in this Table, each town paid, in proportion 
to its Qrand List, its share of the amount distributed from the State Treasury to 
the several towns according to their respective number of children enumerated in 
January, 1877. 
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7.B6 
7.50 
6.66 
6.27 
£.96 
6.96 
6,63 
6.51 
6.36 
6.33 

4.86 
4.74 
4.12 
4.64 
4.64 
4.61 
4.40 
4,37 
4.36 
4.34 
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63 
161 
38 
34 

67 
39 
BE 

64 

41 

as 

16 
21 

74 
70 

■If 
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31 
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36 
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S3 
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66 
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Windham, 


























































Kn*r Windsor, 






























*toniii}rtoii, 




















Windsor Locks _ . 






19 20 
ltj 21 
26: 22 
31 1 23 
86 24 

m\ 26 

11 2fi 
141 27 
68 28 
12 29 








Bethlehem, 

rorriiijiton. 














4,16 aM 

4J2| »7 
4 091 14-9 
4 07: 138 


























Seat Lyme, 




Meriden. 


8.TB|| 2l! DE 


3.99 



9 Uonlville, 

Norwioh 

1 BarktwmMed 

■* Brldftewnter 

■■* [lartlaod, 

4 Hartford, 

5 East Hartford, 

'GMilford, 

1 Ridgffleld, 

■8 Oroton, 

* Cromwell, 

«i Sew Haven, 

l t Fairfield, 

1 Col dice tor, 

3 Madiaon, 

4 Coventry, 

6 Putnam, . . . 

6 Danbury, 

1 Mansfield. 

B Kastford, 

a woioott, 

Uaiichester. 

1 Marlborough, 

8iCi,cner, 

' 8Ii31msbory 

' 14 Middlefleld, 

IS Brooklyn 

I" Waterbury, 

17 Stratford, 

'8 Lisbon, 

IBHaddam 

loorford 

91 Sharon 

i 91 Woodntocfc, 

'.New London 

1 Nortl. Ktouiujrtim,. . 

, 93 Wiuchoster. 

■ 96 Warns, 

I 81 Columbia, 

38 liullun. 

39 Thnmaeton. 

1 W Kusloo, 

" '01 New Canaan, 

"/ -I .ruiHU, 



7 10 



I 104 R 



Kraiikl-n. 



Norfolk, 

Ledysrd. 

New Hartford,.. 
Oraoge, 

Hrookfletd, 

South Windsor.. 

Colebrouk, 

VI OreeawirJi. ... 



- L 



1 Scotland, 

8 North Hranford, . 
■ M II.- 1 . 

Lebanon, 

1 Salem, 

3 Guilford, 

J Stafford, 

4 Rooky Hill, 

Ifai 



■■ V. ..-■■ il-i-.i:. . 
* Chaplin. 

8 KlliDRUm. . . . 

9 Woodbury. 

Lyme 

1 Trumbull, . . . 

2 Andover, 

3 Kaet Haven,. . 

4 Clinton. 

* l33.Saliabury, ... 

1 lae'Onswold, ... 
4 lHl'Bloomfiold. .. 
:i 138'Avon. 

2 mSonthbury, .. 
6 1 4U.Widdlehurr. . . 

* iliWewbrook, .. 



6 11' !!■ 



Kodt Granny 

Cheshire 

Middli i -a . . .. . 

Weetoo. 

Beacon Falls,... 
North Haven, . . 

Hampton 

Wetherelield 

West Hartford, . 

tioahoo 

Plain field, 

Litchfield 



1'omfrat 

Rnibury 

Old Lyme. 

Wealport, 

Npwingtoo 

Thompson, 

Darien, 

Bozrab 

Old Say brook, . 
Aprague, 



156 



The order of the Towns In the several Counties If as follows : 

TABLE II— continued. 

The Tbvma in each Couuty arranged according to the percentage of their property 

appropriated for Pvblic Schools -during the year enditii/ Augnet HI**, 1817. 



HARTFORD CO. 
EoQeld, 

Si.nithhiL'tcm, 

I'lii-ii \V iiirtanr, 

lllnstrmliury, 

Canton 

_\Y-,v Uritiiin 

Windsor Loeks, 

Windsor, 

! ! I ; lL i Tl|_rl (ill, 

llriinbv 

1 Bristol, ._. 

2 i'luijiville. 

:: Fanniri^ton. 

4 Hartland, 

5 llnrtfor.l, 

(> Haul Hartford, 

7 Manchester, ._ 

M.-ivlliuroiigh. 

.Sittislniry, 

.Si. iidi Windsor, 

Berlin, 

Sufflold,-- 

Hockv Hill.. 

I'tU.inlield 



Avon 

East Granby, ... 



NEW" HAVEN CO. 
Jaugatuok, 

W-juilliriiige, 

4 Wallingford, 

5 Bethany, 

B Meriden, 

7 Branford, 

8 Prospect, 

9 Seymour, 

lOiMilford. 

1! .Mew Hnveu, 

12 Modison,- 

13 jWolcott, 

14 |Waterbury, 



15 lOrford, _. 

16 Orange, 

17 North Branford, 

IS Guilford, 

10 llanidon 

20 East Haven,..- 

21 Southbury, 

22 Uiddlebury, 

23 Cheshire, 

21 Beacon Falls. 

25 North Haven, 

NEW LONDON CO. 

1 Preston...- 

■1 Waterford, . 

3 Stout ii jf ion, 

4 Fust Lyme, 

5 M'mH'ille, 

ij Norwich, 

T Groton, 

S Colchester, 

9 Lisbon, . 

1(1 New London, 

11 North SWnington, 

13 Ledyard, 

14 Lebanon, 

15 Salem, 

1G Lyme, 

17 Griswold, 

IS Old L^iiie, 

19 Bozrsh, __ 

21) SpragLiL 1 , 

FAIRFIELD CO. 

1 Bethel, 

2 Newtown, 

:l [limtiujrLon, 

I lUidceport, - 

5 Norwalk, 

B New FiurBeld, 

7 Wilton, 

S Stamfi irri, 

H Ki'kclii/ld, 

10 Fairfield, 

11 Dniibury, 

12 Stratford, 
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1 New .">,-. .,.ii- . 

5 Sherman, 

j Reading, 

I Bronbfleld, ... 

8 Greenwich, 

9 Trumbull, 

1 Monroe, 



WINDHAM CO. 

Killing!? 

Ashford 

Sterling 

Vohiotown, . . 

Windham, 

Canterbury, 

Putnam, 

Eas-.ford, 

Brooklyn . 

Woodstock, 

Scotland, 

Chaplin, 

Hampton, . 

Plainfleld, 

Pomfrtt, 

Thompson, 

LITCHFIELD CO. 

North Canaan, 

Plymouth, ... 

Cornwall, 

Harwinton, 

Kent, . . 



Torrington, 

Barkhamated, 

Bridgewater, 

Sharon, . 

Winchester, 

Warren, 

Tnomaston, 

Norfolk, 

New Hartford,.. 

Colebrook, ._ 

Canaan, 

NewMilford,... 

Washington, 

Woodbury, 

Salisbury, 



5 Morris, 

I Goshen 

1 Litchfield, 

■ Waterlown, 

5 Roxlniry, 

MIDDLESEX CO. 

I Portland, 

! Killiiigworth, 

i Chiitluin,. 

I East Haddam, 

> Durham, _ 

5 Cromwell, 

i Chester, 

' Mid.ilriield, 

) llinldiim, 

I Suvbrmik, 

I Clinton,.. 

I W c- [.l.in "ik, 

■ Mi i.li Hi- town, 

I Essex, 

I Old Ssybrook, 

TOLLAND CO. 

I Willington, 

i Vernon, 

I Union, 

I Hebron, 

5 Tolland,.. 

i Somers, 

i CoVL-ntry, 

* Mimslieki, 

I Coliimbiii, 

1 Bolton, 

I Stafford, 

! Ellington, 



The COUNTIES. 



Tolland, 

Hartford, 

Hew Haven, 

Windham, 

Fairfield, 

New London, 

Litehfleld, 

Middlesex, 

The State . . 



TABLE III. 

In which all the Toums in the Slate are arranged according to the amount of money 
which they report at raised and received for the Public Schoohfrom all sources for 
each child emmerated ; not including money for new school houses. 
The money raised (or building new school houses is not included in these com- 
putations, because it is for a special and occasional object. The nineteen towns 
in which additional money was raised for that object are designed by a *. 

fW See page 148, also note on page 159. Table II, on the previous pages, 
shows how much each town raised in proportion to its pecuniary ability. 



1 •ITartford. . . . 

2 Wolcott, 

3 Wallingford, . . 

4 Hethlehem, . . . 
'■ •Woodbridge. . 
G New Daren, . . 

T Clinton, 

n i.tshoo, 

9 West Hertford. 

lr)Southington. .. 
11 New London, . 

l'J "Betbany, 

1H Scotland, 

14 Moriden, 

1 6 Norwich, 

16 "NaiiBatUi'k, .. 

17 Karmington. 

18Kufleld 

19 Windham, 

20 rroapect, ...?. 

21 Huntington.. .. 

22 Vernon, 

2.1 Plymouth, . . . 
24 llarwinton. 

26 Somers, 

2n. Brooklyn, 

27 South Windsor, 
2& WetboreOold. . 

29 Uiddleneld, . .. 

30 Windsor, 

31 Union, 

32 East Windsor,. 

83 Heading, 

34 •Bristol, 

96 Fairfield 

3fi New Fairfield, . 

37 Winchester. . . 

38 "Bridgeport, . . 

39 Hebron 

4 Saybrook, . . 
41 Rrirtgewater, . . 
4- Danbury 



New Britain, . . . 

Newtown, 

•Derby, 

Andover, 

•Stonington, 

4ftKillingwortb, -- 

49»KjUiugly 

GOJKnaton, 

Bl "i'ortland, 

BJlWatorford, 

63j(Josten, 

5-i Last Hartford... 

5S llalnvllle, 

5S East Uadiiam,. . 

S 7 Canterbury 

6* Colchester, .... 

59J Ellington, 

6U Montvilla, 

6l Norwalk 

^Washington, ... 
63]Woodbury, 

64 Franklin, 

65 Simsbury, 

6G Wnstbrook, 

67'Sharon, 

68 Madinon, 

esBrookfleld, 



7i Uiddletown. , 
72.Ksst Haven, 
73;»Kidgefleld, 

74 Sterling. 

^n.Watertown, . 

76iAshford, 

17 Torrington, . . 



Manxtteld, 

Guilford, 

New Miliord,.. 

•Lebanon, 

H art-land, 



Si 



STHatMam. . 

!aKent, 

19 East Lynie. 

IO;Roxhnry 

11 LitchBold, 

12 Cromwell, 

13 Salem. 

14- 'Bnrafnrd, ..... 

:fi Chaplin 

18 Ledyard. 

17 Warren. 

18 Clinton. 

.9 Pomfrnt, 

S Darieu, 

J Monmi> 

2 Middlebury, 

3 Greenwich, 

A Windsor Looks,.. 

5 Eastford 

6 Cheshire, 

.7 Columbia 

8 Putnam 

9 *GrBHtiy, 

I) North Haven, 

1 *Wi]Jio|rton, 

2 Salisbury 

;1 Griswold, 

4 Rocky Hill 

6 Westport, 

6 New Hartford, . . 

7 Voluntown, . 
B Newingion, . 

8 Plainfioid. . . 

10T|ll9 Hampton ! 7.77 146 161 Staff' r.1. . 

128 120 Weston 170 ...S 16? Old ],vme 

84 121 Bolton, 7.7.; ;*f-4 16.H Old Snybrook... 

135ll22 ™ 

6u'i23 Coventry, iJit 18j165T1io 

103 1 124 
62 12& 
122 126 

Note. — In preparing this table the design has been to eiclude all moneys raised 
for new school houses. The amounts expended for that object are given on page 
1*8. But in a few towns the amounts deducted in these calculations differ from 
ths amounts there given. These differences are as follows ; In Hartford, $:I3,()00, 
deducted, instead of $9,000. In Bristol, $1,187.40, deducted, instead of $:i,794.B4. 
In New Haven, Norwich, Qroton, Danbiiry and Tolland, nothing deducted. In 
North Canaan, $4,B00, deducted, instead of $8,001). 



: 85 Bethel, 

i 86 Stratford, 

, 87|Thomastoo, 

18 Chatham 

19'Wiltnn 

H SOOornwaR 

)6 91 Bloomfield, 

(0 92EastUranby 

11 93,Waterbury, 

13 94 Sherman, 

16 96JBeacon Falls, 

19 96Milford 

:4 97'Norfolk 

i0 98 North Romford, . . . 
:B 99: Marlborough, 

14 100]*Stamford, 

•2 lOljSeymonr, 

I 102 Canaar.. 

15 103 'Berlin 

7 104'Colebrook, 

'8 10S,*Glastoiibury, 

.1 1 06, Woods lock, 

1 107;*Durham, 

1 108 North Stonlngtoo, . 

:6 109 Trumbull 

3 110 Bark'.- i. i. 

8 111 Groton, 

112 Tolland, 

9 113New Canaan, 

0U48outbbury, 

7 115" ■■ 






The order o£ the Towns in each County is given below. 

TABLE III— continued. 

The Towns in each County arranged according to the amount of money which they 
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HARTFORD CO. 


I3.D4 
12.96 
13.93 
11. BR 
11.61; 
11.17 

11.03 

10.84 

10.24 

9.65 

9.00 

8^73 
fi.71 
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TABLE IV. 
In which all the Towns in the State are arranged according to the percentage of their 

children who attended the Public Schools during seme part of the year ending 

August 31st, 1871. 

This Table is fanned by comparing the whole number of different scholars reg- 
istered in each town with the number of children enumerated in January, 1877 ; — 
i. e., the numbers in column 12 with those in column 8 in the statistical tables of 
the several Counties," pages 130-145. The very large percentage in some towns 
results from one or more of the following causes : 1. The attendance of scholars 
over IS years of age. 2. The attendance of those under 4 years of age. 3. The 
attendance of those residing in adjoining towns, 4. The removal of families 
with children into a town after the enumeration has been made. 

In preparing this Table, those children who attended other schools than the 
Public Schools are not taken into account. In some towns a large proportion of 
the children are in private schools, as will be seen by column 13 in the tables 
above mentioned. 
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1 Andovor, 

2 Hampton, 

3Hardand, 

4 Lebanon 

SScotland, 

6 Now Fairfield, ... 

I Canterbury, 

8 Prospect, 

9Kastiord, 

Sherman, 

1 Lisbon, 

.2Ashford, 

3 Roibury, 

14'Woodbridge. 

leWetherefieid, 

17 Chaplin, 

lSLedyard, 

19 North Stonington, 

20 Brookfleld, 

2 1 North Branford, . . 

22JMontviUe, 

23 Horns, 

i 24lBethany, 

' 25,Wolcott, 

~6 Norfolk, 

27|Watertown, 

28jBethlehem, 

19 Colchester, 

i SOColebrook, 

3l|Clinton, 

3 2, Huntington, 



3 Bridgewater, 

4 Willbgton, 

6 Bolton, 

6 Killingworth, . . 

7 Coventry, 

8 Tolland, 

3 Woodstock, 

Madison, 

1 Simsbury, 

'2 Preston, 

3 Guilford, 

44 Harwinton, 

46-Branford, 

: 46iRidgofleld, 

47] Cromwell, 

'X Reading, 

,9Saloen. _._ 

V Columbia. 

■1 East Haddam, .. 

2 Woodbury, 

3 Sterling, 

4 Newtown, 

5 Bloomlielfl, 

■6 Lyme, . 

7 PlainviUp, 

8 Canton, 

9 Franklin, . 

Wilton, _ 

1 Hebron, 

2 Somera, 

3 ( East Granby, . 

4 ) Westbrook, . . 



. 10S.1 

. 104 8 
. 104.4 



. 101.6 : 

. 101.3 : 

. 101.2 : 

. 100.9 : 



8 ■ 



I! 



68\ Windsor, 

69: Ellington, 

70 Waterford, 

71'Barkhamsteu, . 



Pomfrat, 

Bristol, L 

Weston 

Washington, — 
Warren, 

Cheater, 

Windham, 

Durham, 

Orford, 

Kent, 

New Milford, . . . 

Thomaston, 

Newinffton, 

Seymour, 

Groton, 

Mansfield, 

New Canaan, 

Goaheii 

Went Hartford, _ 
East Windsor, .. 

Plymouth, 

Burlington, 



Middlebury, 

Rooky HUL 

Vernon, 

Walliogford, ... 

Old Lyme, 

Torrington, 

New London, 

Litchfield, 

South Windsor, . 

Bozrah, 

Vol unto wn, 

Cftoaan, 

Cornwall, 

Slonington, 

Beacon Falls, 

Middlefield, 

East Lyme, 



132 

71 12* 
I lil 125 

120 126 
14*5 121 
H3 128 

110 12H 
122 130 
130 131 
Mfi 132 

I2y 1:1:1 

121 13+ 
60 135 
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Graaby, 

East Hartford... 

Stratford, 

Chatham, 

Cheshire, 

East Haven, 

Fairfield, 

Naugatuek, 

Norwalk, 

Marlborough, .. 

MQford,___ 

Union, 

Glastonbury, . _,. 
North Canaan, __ 

Orange, 

Hamdon, 

Farmington, 

Darien, 

Monroe, 

Manchester, 

Walerbury, 

Middletown, 

Saliabury, 

Griswold, 

Killingly, 

New Haven, 

Haddam, 

indsor Looks, . 

North Hnvon, 

Trumbull, - 

Hartford,. . 

Norwich, 

Hartford, 

New Britain, 

Bridgeport, 

Brooklyn, 

Portland, 

Greenwich, 

Meriden 

Stafford, 

Plaintleld, 

Winchester, 

Weetport, 

Enfield, 

Thompson, 

OldSaybrook, .. 

Stamford, 

Sprague, 

Putaam, 



Tie order of St* Tom 

TABLE 

4 Attic &*•** * 



1M 

i is cadi Ctmi+r i* ■ 



f fc Bar ju ammyL ^tt^datan 
wawrfcfakf-aaratiintf Jatfaafllat 1B7J. 



HASTFOBD OO. 




14 Beao™ Falls. __ 90.fi • 

15 CbefilriTe. 89.1*5 

16 East Bin. 88.8 19 

II Xsugatuck. 8S.0 4 

13 MSford, 87.557 

19 Orange. 86.7 23 

20 Uunkn._ 86.1 IT 

21 Wjutrtrar. 84.645 

22 X«w Ui.w. 83.9S! 

23 lteror. 81855 

24 XonhHinn. 82.5 C 

25 Mcridm. .JU 1 



sew loxdox co. 



19 22 
25 23 

II 24 

20:25 
24 26 

27 '27 

28 28 

29 29 



Botfcj-Hffl. 

Sooth Windsor,. 

East Haiti«d,._ 
Uartboroogh,.- 



91.9 12 8 7 1 



J Lisbon. „. 

3 LedjanL 

4 Xocth Stoningtoo. 

5 MoolTille. 

6 Colchester. 



Windsor lacks, _. 
Hartford, 

Xew Britain, 



S6.1 6 13 
84.6 39 II 

82.5 2 16 



9 Lyme. 

10 Pranktin. 

11 Waterford. 

12 Gro4oo. 

13 Old Lyme. 

14 Sew Lnn loo.. _ 



I 'SEW HATKS CO. 

5; 1 Prospect, 

3; 2 -Woodbridge, 

10 3 North Stanford, 

II 4 Bethany, 

I 5 Woleott, 



1\ 6 



16 Sto 

11 East Lyme... 

18 Criswoki 

15 Sonrich. ... 
20 Spragne. 



117.5 43 

111.0 7 

107.6 28 
107.3 46 
106.8 36 

106.1 36 
103.0 39 

101.2 14 
: 99.2 21 
1 98.3 16 

97.0 32 
■ 94.8 45 
: 92.4! 9 
; 92.2 54 
! 91.9 11 
i 91.444 
1 90.4 22 
' 83.5 31 
! 81.534 
1 43.9,29 



4 10 Oxford,.. 
1111 .Seymour, 

14 12 Mi'ddlebury, .. 
13 I 13 ' Wallingford, . 



.0 36 4 

40' I 8 
16 6 



FAIRFIELD CO. 

e«- FairSdd, J 1 13.3; 13 

hennan, ! lll.I ! ll 

■ if. 108.8; 9 

4BrootfieJd. ' 107.1.10 

5 Huntintlon.. 1105.410 

6 Ri^-eii-id, lOI.SjIl 

7 Rea-liii,: ! 1013|12 

ft 'Vavinap 99 H]36 



99.5J36 

: 9 Wilton, -J 97.9,11 

llOlBethaL . 



' 96.91 5 



In which aU the Towns in the State are arranged according to their percentage of 
"average attendance in winter," at compared with their number " registered in 

This Tatile shows the comparative regularity of attendance of children is the 
Public Schools in each town in the State during the winter of 1876-17. It ia 
formed by comparing the numbers in column 9 with those in column IS, in the 
statistical tables of the several Counties on pages 130-145. 



1 Clinton 

2 Canton 

3 Putnam 

4Bn Havon 

6 Saybrook, 

6 Bolton 

7 Bloomfleld, 

8 Stafford, 

9 Muosfleld, ... 

Thomaaton 

1 Kaat Windsor, . 

2 Killiogworth. .. 
SAvon, 

4 Danhury, 

5 Tli»mpson, . . . 
.6 Hebron. 

7 Ellington. - . . . . 

8 Wentbrook, 

BTernon 

:0 Norwich 

:l Knfleld 

:2 Suffiold, 

:3 Brooklyn, 

A Middlefleld, 

6 Manchester. 

:6 Somprs, 

:7 Winchester, ... 

8 East Hartford. . 

9 Qianby, 

■n Uilford, 

■1 Scotland, 

;2 Glastonbury, 

3 Marlborough, . . 

1 Woodstock, 

5 Cornwall, . 

SBraoford, 

■1 Watertown, 

:8 Easlford, 

9 K.--. Britain, ... 

Windham 

.1 Sp'ague 

£ Berlin 

=3 Wuiberaflold, .. 
A Ashford, 



» 

6 


107 


:i 
a 

6 


121) 
iili 


n 
ft 


Kill 


ft 

9 


4li 


.2 
■i 
.1 


137 
Kill 
1 IS 
34 


!l 

9 


121 


.S 
.6 
.4 

9 


111 •> 
94 

I 


9 


82 




3i 
in 


* 


ua 




51 
IDS 

147 


.3 


53 



BiSeymour, 

6 East Haven, 

T;Orange, 

8 Beacon Palls, . .. 

9 Killingly, 

Merideo, 

! Bristol, 

2 Plymouth, 

4 Norwalk 

a East Haddain, ... 

6 Columbia, 

7 Derby, 

8 Waterbnry, 

9 Bridgeport, 

OjMiddlebury, 

lIMiiidletowii, 

S.Chaplin, 

3'Hartlbrd, ._ 

•4 Rocky Hill. 

■S Nor ih Haven, 

6 Windsor Locks, „ 

1 East Grunby, 

fl Ledyard, _..____. 

9 Chatham, 

ONewington, 

1 New London, _.. 

2 Cromwell, 

3 Plaioville, 

4 Coventry, _ . 

5 Nortli Stoning ton, 

6 Hampton, 

1 Essex. 

8 Willingloo, 

9 New Hartford,... 
OGriswold, .. 

1 South Windsor, .. 

2 Colebrook, 

3 Stonington, 

a Bridgewater, 

li Torrington, 

1 Bethleheii., 

8 Guilford, 



19 liar wiu ton, 

'0 Naugatuck, 

M Woodbury, 

^Franklin 

l3Montvil!e, 

>4;Tolland, 

iSiLisbon, 

96:Pomfret, 

97,Colohe9ter, 

98jWeat Hartford, . 

19 Southingten, ... 

6 10U Uniou, 

?■ 101 Sterling, 

1 102-Woodbridge, 

2 103 Plaiofleld, 

8 104 j Prospect, 

1 lOSiFarmington, 

6 lOGiLebanoa 

" >1 Bethel, 

)8Hamden, 

)9 North Branford,. 
lOStaroford, 

11 Canterbury, 

12 Durham, 

13 North Canaan, ... 

tiPortland, 

L5 East Lyme, 

; 6 Cheshire, 

.7 Saddam, 

SWindaor, 

.9 Voluntown, 

(0 Morria, 

11 Lyme, 

12 Burlington, 

!3 Wallingford, 

14 I Canaan, 

15 J Wolcott, 

!6GrotOn, 

2 l27:KnBton, 

;128,Waterford, 

9 129 j Madison, 

: 130. Reading, 

2 131jLitehfleld, 

132Goshen, 

" 3 Weatport, 

134 Barkhauisted, 

2(136 Washington, 

8.136|Oiford, 



^ Simebury, 

■8 Old Lyme, 

i) New Milfurd, .. 
■0 Norfolk, 

1 Fairfield, 

2 Saliabury, 

3 Boiiriih, 

1 Newtown, 

.5 Stratford, 

6 Andover, 

7 Warren, 

.8 Salem, 

9 Southbury, 

Bethany, 

1 Sharon, 

2 Trumbull, 

SBrookfield, 

i Huntington, 

5 Greenwich, __. 

6 New Fairfield, . 
T OldSaybrook... 

8 Kent, 

I Monroe 

» Ridge Held, 

IGKDarien, 

ajWilton, 

3 163'Hartland. 

__G KM Weston, 

Kir, l ijr. Sherman, 

4 166 New Canaan,.. 
108-lin lioxbury, 




Windham. ._ 

: Hartford, 

Middlesex. . . 
New London, 

Litchfield, 

Fairfield, ... 
The State,. 
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Id the several Counties the Towns rank as follows. 

TABLE V— continued. 
The Towns in each County arranged according to their percentage of " avert 
once in winter," as compared with their number " registered in winte 



HARTFORD GO. 
Canton, 

I Jinan i fir- kl. 

Kiist. Windsor, 

Eurield 

SufBelrl, 

Miini'iicsler 

East Hartford, 

(Irnuby, .. 

I'ilii-I'inbury. 

MiLl'li.i-il'.jlllih 

N'civ llrirjiiii, 

"srlta, 

<;tli'""i-stield, 

Bristol, „ 

H artford, 

Ivui.'iiy Hill, 

U'smlwir Locks, 

KaPt Or.'inby, 

No Winston, ,. 

Phinville 

South Windsor, 

West Hartford, 

HOillllillirtOII, 

F;ii:ii;]iir!.iii, 

Windsor, 

ISnrlinirk.u, 

Sinislturr, 

Hartlnnd. 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

N\'w 1 Niven, 

Milford, 

Ki'nnford. ... 

l'I;i!=t Iliiven, 

Orange, .. 

lii'.iri.n Kalis, _, 

Muriili!!) 

W:ileri>;iry, 

M'.'liili'lnirv,_ 

Ni.iilli [Liven, 

Guilford, 



I \ii'l!.';ll-.nA. 

> Wfjficll) ridge, 

1 t'rospott. 

.' il.iiiiiien, .. 

J North Uranford, 

> Cheshire 

• Wallinpford, 

1 Woleoit,.-. 

> Madison 

) Oiford,_ _. 

1 SoiiMilmry, 

i tiethauy, 

NEW LONDON CC 



5 Nori 1 : st..nmgton 

3 Griswnld 

I Stooiiiglno 

3 Prestiiu. 

} Franklin 

! Mo:i:iiUo, 

! Cokl ef.er. 

1 LeWinn, . 

1 East Lyme 

I WatCTfurd! 

? Old Lyme 

3 BoetjI; 

S Salem, 

FAIRFIELD CO. 

1 Panbury, 

- Vorwalk, 

H NraVoport, 

1 Bethel, 

i Starnlord, 

• Eastou,.. 

i" Reading 

i West port 

) Fairfield, 

1 Newtown, 



Trumbull, 

Hror.kfl.-h1 

Greenwich, 

Fairfield, 

Monroe 

R.ihreueld 

W.1u. n r 

WcBtOD 

WINDHAM CO. 

mpaou 

Brooklyn 

Scotland 

Woodstock, ... 

Kastibrd, 

Windham... 

A-hford, 

Killionly 

Chaplin, 

Hampton 

Pomfret, 

Sterling. 

Plaiofleld 

iterbury, 

luotown... 

LITCHFIKU) CO 

Thomas;.™ 

Wini-h.ust.-r 

Cornwall, 

Waterloo :i. . 

Plymouth 

"" Hartford, 

Coleurook.. 

HridgewaUir 

TorririKtoji 

Blitllli'llfjll: 

Kiirwiuta.-. 

Woodbury 

North I 'iii.-ian, 



14 Morria, 

> LitoliHeld, .. 

IT Gush en, 

ISiBarkhamsted, 

1* Washington 

I 20|Xow Mdford, 

I -N'orfolk 

i £2 jSnlisbury, 

I aalWarreo 

i Sharoo, 

5 Kool, 

, 26 Koibury 

MIDDLESEX CO. 

I Clinton. 

1 Saybniok, 

! Kill u^' worth, 

1 Wn-throok,.. 

5 Middlflltld, 

i Chester, . 

1 East Hadilam, 

ii M iitiik-tiiwn, 

3 Chatham, 

CMnww 

2 Durhnm 

i I'ortlaud, 

t Haddatn. 

S Old Saybrook 

TOLLAND CO. 

1 Bolton, 

2 Stafford, 

1 Munaueld, 

1 Hebron 

S Kffington, 

3 Verooo 

I Somera 

J Columbia, ... 

J Coven trv 

Wullngtoo, 

1 Tolland, 
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TABLE VI. 
In which ail the Tbumi in the Stale are arranged according to their percentage of 
" aeiraga attendance in winter," at compared with their numfcer " enumerated." 
This Table is designed to show what proportion of children in each town were 
present, on the average, in the Public Schools, during the winter of 1676-17. It 
Is formed by comparing the numbers in column 8 with those in column IS, in the 
statistical tables of the several Counties, on pages 130-145. 
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37 


9 


6 

31 


11 
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V 


14 


37 


IB 


40 


IT 
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19 


43 


20 


33 


23 


39 


23 


HO 


SB 


11 


KB 




37 




3K 


•ft 


3D 


1-- 


311 


11 


31 


V 


H3 


10 


33 


n 


36 




HH 


61 


S7 


16 


36 


W 


N u 


121 




ft? 


41 


1 


41 


es 


43 


98 


46 



Scotland. 

Hampton, 

Clinton, 

Canton, 

Lisbon, 

Killingworth, 

liastlbrd, 

Bolton, 

Bloomfield, 

Lodyard. 

Saybrook, .... 

Tolland, 

Watcrtnwn, 

East Windsor, 

Preston, 

Woodbridge,- 

Chaplin, 

North Stonington, . 

Canterbury, 

East Granby, 

Colebrook, 

Westbrook, 

Soiners, 

South Windsor, ... 
North Branford,... 

Hebron, 

Columbia, 

Madison, 

Lebanon, 

Moutville, 

Prospect, 

Harwintoo, 

Easton. 

Woodstock 

East Haddam, 

Mansfield, 

Ashford, 

Franklin 

Wethersfleld, 

Cromwell, 

Hartland, 

Bridge water, 

Danbnry, 

Willing-ton, 
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<6 ftf 
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84.7 


123 


46 
47 




95 

:'■> 


49 

60 
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36 

10 
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6S 

69 
«0 




IH 


61 
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«a 


684 


41 


63 
64 
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i;.f 


66.9 


H 66 


ii';" i 


60 6S 




81 69 




43 10 




66 71 




69 72 




120 13 




111 14 




01 15 




70 16 




59 71 


S4.9 


Hi IS 


64.9 


34 19 




10 S 80 


S4.7 


18 81 


64.4 




HI 






US 




m 






3f 


Hli 


63.7 






63 6 


IN 




63.6 




HH 




M 


«« 


63.8 


45 


So 



J Uiddlohury 

' Durham 

i Milford, 

i Weei Unrtford. . 

t Bothlolium, . . . 

( Woodhiiry, ... 
! Middltfleld, 

• Now Londoo, . . . 

I Kllington, 

' Raat Hartford, . . 
' iranford, 

fcriin, 

i Suffield. 

> Guilford. 

• Seymour, 

I Kocky Hfll, 

1 Anuover, 

i Bethel 

wtb 



I Ply, 

> Chester. . 

erling, 

3'folk, 

Windsor, 

Bristol, 

Colchester. 

Wolcolt, 

Cornwall, 

Chatham 

Bethany, 

Nfliifratiick. 

Wallingford, . . . 

Stonington, 

I'omfret, 

Waterford, 

Windham,.. . . 

XfW I ':■.> 'I . . 

.Glastonbury.. 
,Orenjte, ... 

Fairfield. . 
iThnmostnn. . . 
Reodiog 

I! Ill I . ■!■■! . . .. 



49, 93 
65 10U 

ijioi 
y 102 



98 111 
OllS 

S5 ] I S 



138 
13] |29 
43.130 
32 131 
30 133 

■iij.i:i:i 

2913 
83 |3I 

ii> 138 



Plain villa, 

Newtown, 

TorringtoD, 

Vemon, 

How Britain, .. 

Burlington, 

Ridgefleld 

Brookflsld, 

Si»8biiry, 

Oxford, 

Norwich, 

Norwalk, 

Beacon Fulls, .. 

Bridgeport, 

Southington, 

New MjlFord, .. 
Marlborough, .. 

Farmington, ,. . 

Washington, 

Groton, 

Old Lyme, 

Granby, 

East Lyme, 

Coventry, 

Manchester, — 

Darby, 

Cheshire, 

Portland,. 

Union. 

Waterbury, 

Middletown. 

Goshen, 

Brooklyn, 

Wilton, 

Hartford, 

Newingtoo, .. 
North Haven,.. 

Hamden 

Uaddain, 

Windsor locks, 
Barkhamstsd,.. 
North Ca.iam, . 

Fairfield, _'.„... 



37 Litchfield, ... . 

38 Sharon, 

39 East Haven, .. 

■tOSLratford, 

41|Valuntown T _ , 
42 Meriden, 

OfWadon, 

44 Griswold, 

45 ! New Hartford, 

46 Monroe, 

■il; Winchester, .. 

48 Stafford, 

*BJK8Dt, 

EO.Canaan, 

6l|Killingly 

B2.Enfleld, 

53iShernian, 

54 Warren, 

66'Darien, 

J. 6' New Canaan , 

57;Bozrah 

58 Trumbull, .... 
59;Westport, .... 

60 Greenwich, ... 

61 Salisbury, 

62 I'lainfleld 

63 Thompson, ... 

64 Stamford, 

Old Snybrook, 
i'utnnm, 

67'Spregue, 



Thk COUNTIES. 



ToUtmd 

Middlesex, .. 
New London, 
Hartfurd, ... 
New H«ven, 
Litchfield, .. 
Fairfield, ... 
Windam, ... 

The State, 



The arrangement of the same figures by Counties appears below. 
TABLE VI — continued. 



n each Courtly arranged according to their percentage of " average attaid- 
ncc in winter," as compared with their number "enumerated." 
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52.1 
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NEW HAVEN CO. 
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North Bruuford, 
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63.1 



3 Kairflpld. . 
5 Weeloti . . 



:0 Trumbull, . . 
1 1 Wortport . . 
'2 Cre enwich. . 
3 Stamford, . . 



WINIJHAM CO 
J fVxKlmid, 

2 Httmpt'iu 

3 KaMfnnl 

40t8 P :iD 

6 Canterbury 

fi Woodstock 

1 \j| ■'■.-.. 

8 Sterling, 

9 Porafrvl, . _ 

10 Windham. 

1 1 'Brooklyn. 

IS V.ilonwwo 

13 KiIIIokIj 

14 Plaioflrtld 

15 Thompson, 

I6Puto«ro 

L1TCHFIKLP CO 



l|Watertown. . 
2,Colabrook 

3 Hartriiitoo. . . 

4 Bridgonater. . 



6 1 Wwdburj. . 

7, 1'lymoutli 

8 Norfolk 

"Cornwall 

1 H orris, .... 

11 Tbumasuin 

12Torringtnn, .. 
U.Sow MuTord. . 
14 Wellington .. 



fi Goshen. .. 

6 Roibury 

7 lis rkhs mated, 

i North Canaan, 

9 UteMeM, 

Sharon 

1 New Hartford, 

I Winchester, 

3KrtH, 

iCanaai 

5 Wurren 

6Salhshury 

UIPDLKSKX CO 

Clinton 

i.i... .1. 

Seybrook, 

Wt st^ro'ik 

Kn*i ttaddam, , 

tijCroranuli 

7 Durham 

(TMiddlefiekl 

9 Chester, . . 
Chathai 

Potllalld... 
Midriletown, . 
Haddi.ro 
Old Sej-bro 




1 Bolton. 
2ToIUim, 
3 Sukiits 
4'llehioo 
o Columbia 
6 Men* Hold 
t Wlfljngton, 
x Kllingwr., 



Aniliivtr.. . 
CiTonlry. . 



Hartford, 

Berlin 

BlooraBeld, 

Brtatol, 

Burlington 

Canton, 

Kast Cranby 

Eaet Hartford. . . . 
Kast Windsor. ... 

Eofleld, 

Farmington 

(llselonbnry, 

IlartlaDd. 

Mancliomor 

Marlborough . . . 
Now Britain,. ... 

N ewintfton 

PlainvUlo 

Kooky HilL 

Himebury 

Southington 

Sooth Wioiiwr, . 

Sufflold, 

Wiwt Hartford... 
Wolhemn>ld, . . . 

Windsor 

Windnor i.n( l: ■ . 



Total. . 



iiew l<nndon, . 
Norwich, .... 

Bozrah 

Oolclie&Pr. . . . 
Kasl Lyino. . . 

Franklin 

Rriswold 



Lebanon 

Ledyard, 

L taboo, 

MoirtriUe 

North rttoiiingtan. 

Old Lyme, 

I'resloo 

Sprajruc, 

Sioumgton 

Waturford. 
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CotmrnoM of School Hoosbs. 



NftWHaSMi,. .. 
Beacon Falls, __ 

Bethany, .. 

Branford, 

Cheshire, 

East Baven, ... 

Guilford 

Hamdon, 

Madison. 

Merideu, 

Middlebnry, ... 

Milford, 

NHUgfttuck, 

North Branford. 
North Havon, ._ 

Oxford,' 

Prospect,- 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingford, ... 

Waterbury, 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge 

Total, . 
Bridgeport, 

Bethel,..! 

Brookfleld, 

Darien, 

Eaaton, _. 

Fairfield, 

Oreetiwich, 

Huntington, . . 

Monroe, 

New Cnnuau. .. 
New Fairfield, . 

Newtown, '_ 

Norwalk, .. 

Reading, 

Ridgeflold, 

Sherman 

Stamford, 

Stratford 

Trumbull, 

Weston. _. 

Westport, 

Wilton, 
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Brooklyn, 

■Aabford 

Canterbury, . . 

Chaplin . 

Eastford 

Eilliiigly,'. 

Plainfleld 

Pomfirt .... . 

Putnam, 

ScoUaod 

Sterling, 

Thonipaon. 

Yolnntomi... .. 

Windham 

Woodstock 

Litchfield. .. 
Barkharatted, . . 

Bethlehara 

Bridfje water, 

Colebrook, 

Cornwall 

Goahno 

RarwiDUin 

Kent, 

Morris. 

Now Hartford. . , 
New M.in.rd, ... 

Norfolk 

North Canaau, .. 

Plymouth, 

Roxbury 

Salisbury, 

Ihomaaton, 

Torrington, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Watenown, 

Winchester, 

Woodbury, 

Total... 



Middled, wd, 

Hnddam, 

Cheater, 

Clinton. 

Cromwell 

I Durham, 

!■"■»: Haddam. . . . 

Rillin ft worth, 

Middlofield. 

UM Sayl.rook 

Portland, 

Saybrook 

Wostbrouk, 

Total,... 

' Tolland, "I 

And.i»or, 

Boltoo.... .. 

Columbia 

CoTOUtry, 

Klliugton 

Hebroo 

ManaHeld. 

SomotB, 

Stafford, 

Duioo 

Vernon, 

WUliujrton, 

Total 

RECAPITULATION. 
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A Statement of the Library Orders paid from the State Treasury 

for the year 1877. • 

N. B. The " Library Year " now coincides with the Calendar Year. 



TOWNS. 



Hartford, 






Berlin, 

Bloomtield, .. 
Bristol, 



tt 



Burlington, 

Canton, 

East Hartford, _ 



tt 



"East Windsor, _ 

Enfield, ._ 

Glastonbury, .. 



u 



Granby, 



it 



Marlborough, _. 

Li 



it 



New Britain, _ 
Newington, . 



u 
it 
t( 



Simsbury, 

Southington, 

South Windsor, 
Suffield, 



Windsor, 



DISTRICTS. 



First, 

South, 

Second North, . 

Arsenal, 

West Middle, . . 

North East, 

High School, 

No. 7, 

South Middle,.. 
Nos. 3 & 4 (United) 

No. 5, 

No.6, 

No. 6, 

Collinsville, _ _ _ 
No. 3, (Centre) . 
No. 8, (Mill) . . _ 

No. 9, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 9, 

No. 6 

No. 10, 

North West 

South, 

Centre, 

Union, .. 

North, 

Middle, 

South, 

South East, ... 

Tariffville, 

No. 1, 

No. 4, 

No. 1, 

North, (1st Soc.) 
West, (2d Soc.). 

No. 4, 

No. 8, 



Install- 
ments. 



10th* 
10th* 

6th* 

8th.* 
18th.* 

9th.* 
10th.* 

9th. 

3d. 

8th.* 

5th. 

4th. 

1st. 
11th* 

4th* 

5th* 

9th. 

8th. 
10th. 

4th. 

3d. 

2d. 

2d. 

1st. 

5th. 

9th* 

3d. 

3d. 

4th. 

3d. 

7th.* 

8th* 
13th.* 
15th. 

2d. 

1st. 

7th. 

3d. 



19 towns ; 38 districts ; 3, 1st install- 
ment a; 3, 2d; 6, 3d; 4,4th; 3, 5th; 
1,6th; 2, 7th; 4,8th: 4,9th; 4, 10th; 
1, llth; 2, 13th; 1, 15th. 



New Haven, 



(i 



Bethany, . 
Branf ord, 
Derby,... 



u 



u 



(I 



East Haven,... 
Hamden, 



<i 



Oity, 

Westville, 
No. 3, ... 
Union, ._ 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 4,.... 

No.6, 

Union, . _ 

No. 9, 

No. 10,... 



15th.* 
9th.* 
2d. 
7th.* 
3d.* 
7th.* 

13th* 
9th.* 
8th.* 
5th. 
8th. 



TOWNS. 



Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 



u 

u 



DISTRICTS. 



Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

North Branf ord, 
North Haven,.. 



<( 



Orange, 



Prospect, 

Seymour, 

Wallingf ord, . , 
Waterbury, _, 



u 



Wolcott, ... 
Woodbridge, 



a 
t( 

u 



No. 11, 

No. 12, 

Neck, 

East River, 

West, 

Old Road 

PrattsvilJe, 

Centre, 

Union, 

Union City, 

No. 4,.: 

No. 4, 

No.6, 

Northern, 

Union, _ 

Union, 

Union, 

Nos. 5 & 6 (United) 

Centre, 

East Farms, 

SouthWest, ... 

North, 

NorthWest, ... 

Middle, 

South, 

SouthWest, ... 
North East, 



Install- 
ments. 



4th. 

1st. 
18th. 
12th. 

2d.* 

3d* 
llth.* 

8th.* 

2d.* 

7th* 

4th. 

3d. 
llth. 

3d. 
10th.* 

2d. 

4th.* 

4th. 
18th.* 

7th. 

5th. 

9th. 

8th. 

8th. 

9th. 

9th. 

2d. 



19 towns; 38 districts; 1,1st install- 
ment ; 5, 2d ; 4, 3d ; 4, 4th ; 2, 5th ; 4, 
7th; 6, 8th: 5, 9th; 1, 10th; 2, llth; 
1, 12th; 1, 13th; 1, 15th; 2, 18th. 



New London, .. 
Norwich, 

:c 
a 

Bozrah. 

a 
u 



u 
(i 



Colchester, ._ 
Groton, 



it 



No. Stonington, 

Sprague, 

Stonington, 

Waterford, 



Union, 

West Chelsea, _ . 

Greeneville, 

Mill or Yantic, . 

No. I, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 5, 

No.6, 

No. 7, 

No. 1 

No. 1, 

No.6, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 3, 

No. 6, 



15th.* 

8th* 

3d* 

3d. 

4th. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

3d. 

1st. 

4th. 

3d* 

1st 

2d. 
13 th. 
10th.* 

5th. 



9 towns ; 17 districts ; 3 1st install- 
ments; 2, 2d; 5, 3d; 2,4th; 1,5th; 
1, 8th; 1, 10th; 1, 13th; 1, 15th. 
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(Continued.) 



TOWNS. 



Bridgeport, 
Danbury, _ 



tt 



Bethel, 



it 

»t 



Fairfield, 



a 



Greenwich, 
Norwalk, _ 



tt 



Bidgefield, ... 



.t 

tt 



Westport, 



« 

tt 
tt 
II 
.1 
II 
II 



Wilton, 



DISTRICTS. 



Union, 

Centre, 

South ^Centre, . 

Centre, 

Elmwood, 

Stony Hill, ... 

Middle, 

Mill Plain,.... 

Glenville, 

Union, . 

Down Town, 

Centre, 

No. 1, 

No. 3, 

No. 4, 

No. 5, 

No. 6, 

No. 8, 

No. 10, 

No. 15, 

East Saugatuck, 
West " 
South " 

Compo, 

Cross Highway, 

North, 

Green's Farms, . 
East Long Lots, 
West u " 
Poplar Plain, _ _ 
No. 10, 



Install- 
ments. 



7th.* 
llth.* 

2d.* 

3d* 

2d. 

2d. 

5th* 

2d.* 

1st. 

5th.* 

7th* 
1 2th * 

2d. 

1st. 

2d. 

1st". 

4th. 

3d. 

3d. 

1st. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

4th. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

2d. 

2d. 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield, 



it 



Barkhamsted, .. 
Bridgewater, . 



tt 



9 towns; 31 districts; 4, 1st install 
ments; 8, 2d; 113d; 2, 4th; 2, 5th ; 
2, 7th; 1, llth; 1, 12th. 



Brooklyn, 
Kiliingly,. 



tt 



t. 
tt 



Pomfret, 



ti 



Putnam, . 
Windham, 



tt 



Woodstock, 



No. 1,.-. 
No. 1,-,- 
No. 8,... 
No. 9,___ 
No. 12,.. 
No. 2,._. 
No. 6,._. 
No. 8,__. 
No. 6,.._ 
No. 2,... 
No. 7,... 
No. 8,._. 
No. 2,... 



5th.* 
3d.* 
4th. 
3d.* 
2d* 
1st 
3d. 
4th. 
3d.* 
10th* 
1st. 
4th. 
3d. 



6 towns ; 13 districts ; 2, 1st install- 
ments; 1, 2d; 5,3d: 3,4th; 1, 5th; 
1, 10th. 



Cornwall, 

Kent, 

Morris, 

New Hartford,. 
New Milford,.. 
North Canaan, 



tt 



Plymouth, . . . 
Torrington, ., 



tt 
tt 



Washington, 



tt 

tt 



Winchester, 

tt 



DISTRICTS. 



Harris Plain, 

Fluteville, 

No. 11, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 6 

No. 12, 

No. 3, 

North End, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 10, 

Wolcottville,... 
Torringford, S.,_ 

C- 

N,. 

No. 8, 

No. 10 

No. 12, 

No. 3, 

No. 5, 



Install- 
ments. 



tt 



tt 



14th. 

1st. 

1st. 

6th. 

2d. 

6th. 

1st. 
15th. 

7th. 
19th* 

3d.* 

2d. 
10th.* 
llth.* 
15th. 
15th. 
15th. 

1st 

2d. 

1st. 

1st 

6th. 



13 towns ; 22 districts ; 6, 1st install- 
ments; 3, 2d; 1,3d; 3, 6th; 1,7th; 
1,10th; 1,11th; 1,14th; 4,15th; 1, 
19th. 



Middletown, 

Clinton, 

Durham, . 

East Haddam, _ . 



it 



Essex, .. 
Portland, 



tt 



City, .. 
Union, 
West, . 
No. 1,- 
No. 16,. 
Union, . 
No. 1,_ 
No. 2,.. 



14th.* 
10th* 

2d. 

3d. 

7th. 

4th.* 

3d* 
10th.* 



6 towns; 8 districts; 1, 2d install- 
ment; 2,3d; 1,4th; 1, 7th; 2,10th; 

i, nth. 



Tolland, . 
Mansfield, 



tt 
it 
it 



Stafford, 
Union, . 



tt 



Vernon, 

tt 



it 



No. 3, 

No. 4, (Centre) . 
Ho. 6, (Merrow Station) 
No. 7, (Depot).. 
No. 8, (EagletiUe). 
No. 1, (Furnace) 

No. 4, 

No. 5, 

Rockville, East, 
" West, 
NorthWest, ... 



4th. 

4th. 

1st 

1st. 

1st. 

3d. 
10th. 

2d. 
15th.* 

7th.* 

2d. 



5 towns; 11 districts; 3, 1st install- 
ments; 2, 2d; 1, 3d; 2, 4th; 1, 7th; 
1, 10th; 1, 15thg 



Summary. — 86 towns; 178 districts; 22, 1st installments ; 25, 2d; 35, 3d; 
18, 4th; 9, 5th; 4, 6th; 11, 7th; 10, 8th; 9, 9th; 11, 10th; 5, llth; 2, 12th; 
4, 13th; 2, 14th; 8, 15th; 2, 18th; I, 19th. 

Number of districts, (marked *) which received multiple appropriations, 63. 
Amount paid to those districts, $2,570. Whole amount drawn from the State 
Treasury for 178 districts. $3,255. 

Eight towns drew the full amount to which they were entitled, viz : New Britain, 
Kewington, New Haven, Woodbridge, New London, Bozrah, Weat^ottwsA Clwtok. 
Those in italics drew as Union Districts. 



NlJMBEB AND &B8IDBNCK OF STODRNTB IK THE COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL 

ScHOOts of Connecticut. 
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"i 
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Maryland, 


10 




B 






Nebraska 


| 


Sew Jersey, 


13 
49 








11 
1 

39 
6 
1 


























]l 




32 
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2 

1 

2 
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District of Columbia, 


9 








Other CODHTHrEB. 
Chili, _„ 


■2 


3 








a 






'5 




Sandwich IslaudB, 


1 




$ii 


112 


m 


SOI 




Total 


1,038 


1.322 
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SUMMARY. 



I. Colleges. 



Tale College, (Academic,) 577 

Trinity College, 112 

Wesleyan University, 172 

Sheffield Scientific School, 157 

Total in Colleges, 1,018 

II. Theological Schools. 

Yale Theological Seminary, 107 

Theological Institute of Conn., 30 

Berkeley Divinity School, 28 

Total Theological Students, ,.. 165 



III. Other Professional Schools. 

Yale Law School, 59 

Yale Medical School, ■ 56 

115 

IV. *Graduatb, Special and Art 

Students. 82 



Grand Total, 1,380 



* Not including those named elsewhere in the 
Catalogue. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTE EXPENSES. 

"The following is a list of the receipts for all moneys paid out 
on account of Teachers' Institutes. Formal receipts have been 
procured for every item of expenditure, but some of the small 
bills for telegrams and expressages have been grouped together 
in the following printed list for the sake of brevity. These re- 
ceipts have been audited and approved by Judge Carpenter, 
the Auditor of the Board of Education, and as usual for the 
last eleven years, deposited- in the Comptroller's office. As 
some twenty of these receipts are at my request marked u dupli- 
cate," the following explanation is needed to make this matter 
intelligible in case of any inquiry at a future day, to which I 
could not personally respond, the duplicates were sent in 
reply to the following request 

New Haven, January 5th, 1878. 

During my absence in Europe, and in the absence of my family, the furniture 
of the room I had used for my official work was removed, as the room was to be 
occupied by another party. In this transfer, though done by a friendly hand, the 
package of receipts for all moneys paid for expenses of Teachers' Institutes from 
Jan. 1st, 1817 to June 14th, was lost. For the last eleven years I have kept 
vouchers for all such expenses. Though I have the si stubs " of my check book, 
they are not proper vouchers. Will you therefore give me a receipt for the 
amount I paid you for services and expenses at Teachers' Institute at 
amounting, as the stub dated shows, to $ 

Please mark the receipt Duplicate, and send to me at your earliest convenience, 
and oblige Yours truly, 

B. G. NORTHROP. 

As stated in the last Eeport, the amount due me from the 
State, January 1st, 1877, was - - - $147 54 

Amount expended the last year, - - - 2,484.62 

Total, - - - - - - $2,632.16 

Amount drawn for the State up to January 1, 1878, 1,500.00 



Amount due me January 1, 1878, 



- $1,132.16 
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t( 



»( 



(t 



Jan. 9, F. R. Plimpton, 

44 10, Wm. T. Hayes, 

" 15, A. Parish, 

" 25, N. H. Eggleston, 

Feb. 10, J. O. Wilson, 

Mar. 17, L. Stebbins, 

April 4, E. A. Apgar, 

J. W. Dickinson, 

Geo. A. Root, 

7, T. W. Bicknell, 

27, E. A. Apgar, 

30, C. E. Bush, 

May 16, Mark Bailey, -.. 

" 26, D. P Corbin, 

June 1, Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Taylor, 

4, H. E. Sawyer, 

44 B. W. Putnam. 

" W. B. Dwight, 

44 S. Lockwood, 

" 0. E. Bush, 

5, I. N. Oarleton, 

6, H. M. Harrington, 

" J. W. Dickinson, 

July 3, E. W. Edwards, 

Aug. 27, Wm.Rider, 

•' 28, Oliver Boyd, 

Sept. 19, C. B. Curtis,. 

29, M. Hughson, 

1, J. G. Baird, 

2, A. F. Bottsford, 

5, Expressage, 

12, W. H. Brewer, ... 

13, C. E. Bush, 

18, C R. Coan, 

" Wm. J. Dick, 

19, H. E. Sawyer, 

" Wm. J. Marshall, 

20, D S. Holbrook, 

" C E. Bush, _ 

24, Wm. B. Dwight, 

27, W. S. Taylor, 

29, G. R. Burton, 
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Oct. 



$29 50 
25.00 
25.00 
1600 
25.00 
5.00 

116.65 

23.00 

6.50 

25.00 

118.65 
10.00 
35.00 
30.00 

61.62 
51.00 
62.00 
47.00 
62.00 
22.00 
37.00 
21.00 
. 52.00 
13.00 

3.00 

2.00 
20.00 
31.00 

6.20 

10.00 

.85 

46.00 

13.60 

2.78 

2.00 
12.00 
79.00 

4.50 
10.80 
23.56 

4.50 
40.00 



Amount, $1,230.71 



Amount brought up, $1,230.71 

Oct 29, C. E. Bush, 20.75 

Nov. 3, C E Bush, 22.95 

" " Chas Sanford, 3.00 

" 14, A. Parish, 1800 

" 15, H. E. Sawyer, 18.00 

44 " Wm. J Marshall, 181.46 

Nov. 17, 0. E. Bush, 18.60 

" 18, J. B. McLean, 4.00 

41 19, F. W.Gunn, 10 00 

44 20, F. A. Noble, 16.0U 

44 22, A. A. Snow, 2.50 

44 24, Giles Potter, 3.17 

44 44 J. A. Tillinghast, 3.50 

44 ' 4 L. Burleigh, 9.00 

44 26, H. Evans, 12.00 

44 27, J. R. Buckley, 12 00 

44 " S. W. Stanley, 15.00 

44 28, W. B. Dwight, 61 44 

44 44 A. M. Mason, 75 

44 4< Wm. H. Brewer, 2O0 

44 " W. Spauldmg, 23.30 

44 30, S. Lockwood, 44.00 

Dec. 3, H. M. Harrington, 30.50 

44 44 H. E. Sawyer, 22.00 

44 4 ' J. G.Scott 31.00 

44 4t E. P. Judd, 8.82 

4 * 8, I. N. Carleton, 84.16 

44 17, Wm. J. Marshall 85.10 

4; 19, C. E. Bush 51 50 

"" 20, Lewis Carter, 14.00 

44 21, M. J. Atwood, 25 05 

44 27, E. A. Apgar, 245.65 

Jan. 1, H. E. Northrop, 30.60 

14 " J. G. Baird, 6.65 

44 " W.H.Potter, 13.00 

44 44 J. Atwater, 10.87 

44 44 Tuttle, Morehouse & 

Taylor, 47.25 

44 " T. A. Thachor, 1.80 

44 44 G. J. Moffatt, 7.40 

45 Telegrams from Jan. 5th to 

Dec. 27th, 17.64 

Total amount expended, $2,484.62 



NORMAL SCHOOL EXPENSES. 



The following is a statement of payments made by the Board 
of Education for the Normal School from January 1st, 1877, to 
January 1st, 1878. The Normal School year begins September 
1st and ends with August The account is therefore necessarily 
balanced as compared with the annual appropriation at the end 
of the school year for which the expenditures are incurred and 
the payments made. The rule of ten per cent, reduction has 
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been applied to all salaries in the Normal School and to pay- 
ment of lecturers in Teachers' Institutes. By reason of the 
necessity of extensive repairs in the .Normal School building 
last summer, a debt of $219.17 was incurred, beyond the annual 
appropriation. That has been paid from the appropriation for 
the current year. For the last twelve years, all repairs have 
been made as a part of the current expenses, and no call has 
been presented to the Legislature for that special purpose. 

The following summary shows the total expenses for the 
school year ending with August, 1877. 

Amount expended from Sept. to Dec. 31st, 1876, $4,436.02 
Amount expended from Jan. 1st to Aug. 31st, 1877, 7,957.76 

Total for school year ending August 31st, 1877, $12,393.78 
Balance on hand, $174.61 

Appropriation, 12,000.00 

Total, $12,174.61 



Amount expended above amount received, Aug. 1877, $219.17 

New Haven, Dec. 3lst, 1877. 

We hereby certify that we have examined all the vouchers 
and accounts of the State Normal School for the year ending 
December 31st, 1877 and find the same to be satisfactory and 
correct. Also that at the last mentioned date, there remained 
as a balance to the credit of said school the sum of $127.84 and 
due the Secretary of the Board. 

John Dobson, ) Auditors of Institutions 



Gkeene Kendrick, ( receiving State Aid. 
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1, Austin Brothers $3.08 

14 New Britain Gas Light 

Co., 14.44 

" Post Office Box, 1.00 

4, Whitall, Saturn & Co.,.. 14.78 

13, Kellogg & Bulkley, 12.65 

Adams Express Co., __ .25 
L. M. Wilcox, 2.50 

17, Collins & Northend, 64.68 

18, Austin Brothers, 35.00 

19, John A. Williams, 30.25 

" W. B. Dwight, 5.07 

22, L. H. Pease, . 72.00 

" Louise N. Linsley, 4. 75 

23, I. N. Carleton, 3.50 

24, Oviatt& Baker, 14.25 

26, Nelson Brainard, 4.50 

" A. J. Sloper, 10.00 



Amount, $292.70 



Amount brought up, $292.70 

Feb. 26. I. N. Carleton 2.19 

I. N. Carleton, 300.00 

W. B. Dwight 215.38 

E. J. Gibbs, 205.00 

C. E Bush, 205.00 

C. D. .Browning, 205.00 

M. J. Atwood, _. .205.00 

Ralph G. Hibbard, 103.90 

A. W. Kibbe, 40.00 

30. Adams Express Co., 2.7 6 

Feb. 12, Charles S. Bourne, 16.00 

23, Tainter Bro's, Merrill & 

Co., 21.60 

26, T. A. Dow, 4.00 

Hall & Harbeson, 7 .40 

T. S. Gold, 15.00 

Adams Express Co., 75 
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Amount, $1,841.67 
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Amount brought up, $1,841.6*7 

Mar. 1, John Bliss, 2.00 

14 " Austin Brothers, 5.68 

" 2,'M. J. Atwood, 1.00 

44 12, J. E. Kittredge, 10.00 

Apr. 1, New Britain Gas Light 

Co 18.24 

" 2, I. N. Carleton, 1.50 

" 6, G. P. Putnam's Sons,... 8.56 

" " D. Appleton & Co., 8.10 

4< 9, Adams Express Co., 30 

" 10, T. W. Bicknell, 15.00 

'• 17, Chas. Northend, 35.00 

41 20, A. W. Kibbe, 76.00 

" " Ralph G. Hibbard, 128.20 

" " Wm.B. Dwight, 6.61 

" " I. N. Carleton, 769.23 

" " William B. Dwight, .... 538.46 

" " C. E.Bush, 256.40 

" " E. J. Gibbs 256.40 

•' " C. D. Browning, 256.40 

11 " M. J. Atwood, 256.40 

May 2. Harper & Brothers, 4.26 

" 7, David V. Jones, 7.00 

" 9, GinnA Heath, 16.92 

" 10, Adams Express, 40 

" 11, GinnA Heath, 26.46 

" 12, Adams Express, 45 

May 18, C. E. Bush, .$21.00 

*' 19, I. N. Carleton, . 53.00 

" 29, D. Appleton & Co., 7.20 

" 31, Adams Express, 90 

" " Johnson & Sunburn, 2.50 

June 1, New Britain Union School 

District, 636.08 

" " B. C. Porter, 3.50 

" " F. B. Andrews, 8.75 

11 9, Kellogg & Bulkeley, 28.75 

" 11, Sower, Potts & Co., 18.00 

" - 4 D. Appleton & Co., 7.00 

"13, Adams Express, 1.35 

" 25, Oviatt & Baker, 41.25 

" 27, I. N. Carleton, 700.05* 

44 44 Wm.B. Dwight, 484.63 

" " C. D.Browning, 231.10 

Amount, $6,790.74 



June 27 
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Amount brought up, $6,790.74 

.0. E. Bush, 231.10 

E. J. Gibbs, 231.10 

M. J. Atwood, 231.10 

Ralph G. Hibbard, 1 1 2.06 

A. W. Kibbe, . 76.00 

Water bill, 9.50 

John O. Stivers & Co., . 13.00 

I. N. Carleton, 3.56 

John A. Williams, 7.66 

W. Gladden, 1.00 

Gas Light Co., 9.50 

Nelson Brainard, _ 10.00 

Geo. E. Gladden, 3.65 

C. Northend, 76.00 

H. P. Strong, 10.00 

L. O. Smith, 141.89 

L. W. Wilcox 4.00 

N. H. Edgerton, 21.25 

C. H. Johnson, 271.26 

Austin Brothers, 85.58 

R. L. Perkins, 61.90 

David Doolittle, 98.95 

John Boyle, 109.65 

A.P.Collins, 58.63 

Gibbe & Bannie, 7.00 

C. H. Johnson, 5.35 

N. B. Gas Light Co., 23.56 

Collins & Northend, 59.07 

Cook & Curtiss, 3.50 

Austin Brothers, - 7.17 

Adams Express Co., 95 

C. N. Ball 15.04 

I. N. Carleton,. 830.77 

W. B. Dwight, 581 63 

E. J. Gibbs, 276.93 

C. E. Bush, .276.93 

C. D. Browning, 276.93 

M. J. Atwood, 276.93 

R. G. Hibbard, 138.46 

A. W. Kibbe, 86.40. 

Collins & Northend, 30.93 



Total from Jan. 1 to Aug. 9,.. 7,95 7. 7 6 
Total from Sept. 1 to Dec. 6,. .3, 608.67 



Total for the year, $11, 566.43 



EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 

THE NAMES OF TOWNS ARE ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 
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[In preparing these extracts for printing, there are occasional changes of words 
to improve the connection of sentences, also abbreviations or condensations of 
statements.] 



Bridgeport. — H. M. Harrington, Superintendent. 

Grading. — The work of classifying and grading the schools, in 
accordance with the course of study adopted at the commence- 
ment of the school year, was one that called for no little patience 
and tact on the part of the teachers as well as myself. It was 
found that there was a great difference in the attainment of pupils 
who were nominally of the same grade. From time to time dur- 
ing the year, as occasion required, individual and class promotions 
have been made. In order to bring the classes up to the require- 
ments of the course of study, many of the teachers have been 
under the necessity of spending considerable time in having their 
pupils make up deficiencies. This was especially true in language 
or sentence writing, which was new work for all except a few 
classes in the grammar schools who had had previous practice. 
As this work has been accomplished, and the schools are nearly, 
if not quite, up to the requirements of the course of study, the next 
year will probably bring lighter burdens upon teachers and pupils. 

Changes in the work of the Primary Schools. — During the year 
quite a change in the methods of work in the primary schools has 
taken place. The word and phonic methods of teaching reading 
have taken the place of the longer and more tedious alphabetic. 
This has proved a great saving in the time of teachers and pupils. 
The substitution of script writing for printing has been productive 
of marked and gratifying results. 

Examinations and visitation. — In the grammar and high 
schools, a system of monthly written examinations has been car- 
ried on dunng the year with most excellent results. There has 
been a decided improvement in the neatness as well as accuracy 
of the pupils' work. As the teachers are relieved from keeping 
daily records of scholarship, they can give their entire time while 
in school to the work of instruction. The oral examinations by 
the different members of the Board, from time to time, have been 
the means of awakening the interest of the teachers and pupils. 
In the discharge of this duty, the members of the Board of Edu- 
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cation have made during the year over six hundred visits to the 
different schools, and the Superintendent has made over eight 
hundred. These visits have varied in length from a few moments 
in a room to an en lire session. While parents and friends have 
made over six hundred visits to the schools, these have been quite 
unevenly distributed, as there are several schools that have not 
been visited during the year 6ave by some member of the Board 
and the Superintendent. 

Hiyh School. — The establishment of the public High School, 
open to all residents, is one of the best fruits of the union of the 
schools. This school, which prepares the young either for college 
or business, has accomplished a good work during its first year of 
existence. Besides benefiting directly those who avail themselves 
of its advantages, its influence for good is felt in all the other 
grades of the schools by presenting a standard for which all may 
strive. We hope, ere long, to see its graduates entering the 
different colleges of the land, as well as the counting-rooms and 
various industries of the city. In a short time we shall be able 
to fill vacancies in the corps of teachers, as they occur, with 
graduates of our High School. 

The free evening schools were gratefully appreciated by those 
who availed themselves of the advantages offered. As these 
schools were held but two evenings each week, the attendance 
was more uniform and regular than in those places where they are 
in session four or five evenings per week. As in the day schools, 
so in the evening schools, those who were constant in attendance 
made good progress. The schools for young men were better 
attended than those for young ladies. A very large majority 
were gentlemanly, and properly appreciative of their opportunities. 
The good results attained by these schools seem to have settled 
the question for the necessity of their continuance for the future. 

The free evening school in Mechanical Drawing met a conscious 
want on the part of our citizens, and was more successful than 
could reasonably have been expected at the outset. Twenty-seven 
lessons were given, commencing with the simplest instruction in 
the drawing of straight lines, and proceeding to more difficult 
problems, so that at the close of the school every pupil who had 
been in attendance during the winter had made several working 
drawings. Many of those who had attended school expressed 
themselves as having derived immediate practical benefit from the 
school. At the exhibition of the work done during the winter 
over two hundred finished drawings were displayed on the walls 
of Franklin Hall. These drawings were highly complimented by 
Secretary Northrop and others who were present. 

Drawing. — It is sometimes said that the studies pursued in the 
schools of to-day are not practical, that there is too much time 
devoted to those that are merely disciplinary. We live in an age 
that is putting everything to the test of practical utility. Our 
systems of education, with everything else, must meet the query, 
" What is the use of this or that study towards preparing the 
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youth of to-day for his business in life?" Probably no study can 
answer this question so satisfactorily as drawing. By this I mean 
a knowledge of simple forms, and the ability to correctly represent 
the same on paper. Bridgeport owes its present importance 
chiefly to its manufacturing industries. Whatever will assist in 
increasing the value of these is a matter of no small moment. 
When we see what other States that are eugaged in similar pur- 
suits are doing to further the study of Industrial Art, we can not 
be uninterested spectators. While we notice with satisfaction the 
work accomplished in the evening drawing school of last winter, 
we must not forget that but a small number of our mechanics and 
artizans were benefited by it. We cannot hope to benefit in this 
way alone the numbers of young lads who look to some form of 
manufacturing industry for their future support. While our High 
School has done, and will do, a grand work for those who pass 
through its curriculum, there still remains a much larger number 
whose school days will close with the grammar schools. If every 
boy left these schools with the ability to make and read a working 
drawing, or with the power to represent with his pencil and paper 
the form of the object he was endeavoring to describe, how much 
more valuable he would be to v his future employer. 

Designing also opens another avenue of employment for women. 
The success in the market of a carpet, wall paper or print, de- 
pends in a great measure upon the design. Many establishments 
employ artists at high salaries to furnish these designs. If this 
talent for drawing was encouraged and stimulated in the public 
schools, we should, in a few years, see practical benefit arising 
from it. At Philadelphia, last summer, the United States appeared 
at a great disadvantage in those departments where articles were 
exhibited whose value depended upon beauty of form or artistic 
finish. While the exhibition of drawing from the Connecticut 
Normal School deservedly won praise as the best of any exhibited 
from any Normal School in the United States, there was very little 
from the public schools of this State with the exception of some 
admirable specimens from the schools of Hartford and New Haven. 

Hartford. — J. H. Brocklesby, Acting Visitor. 

Music and Drawing. — These branches, are gaining in popularity, 
and becoming more and more acceptable to the public. The 
opposition which they first met with is fast passing away, and 
their true place in the routine of school work, as essential rather 
than ornamental studies, is growing into a strong conviction with 
the advocates and patrons of public education. 

The progress made in music has been quite gratifying. The 
pupils seem exceedingly desirous to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered, and appreciate the privileges extended to them. 
Aside from the intrinsic value of musical teachings, there is in them 
certain true ideas of order and enthusiasm which cannot but affect 
most favorably even the youngest minds. As a controlling influ- 
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ence for good, as a suggestion towards culture and refinement, as 
a means for the full developement of intellectual powers, music 
should always be allowed to hold its position in the list of school 
studies. It is not to be expected that all scholars will be proficient 
in this particular branch — its introduction was not with that idea. 
It is nevertheless one from which all may receive some benefit, 
and may, in some instances become, to those especially endowed, 
an acquirement of exceeding practical value. Those who attended 
the exhibitions given at Allyn Hall, under the superintendence of 
our chief music teacher, at the close of the Summer term, were 
not ouly well pleased with the entertainment given, but were 
exceedingly gratified to learn that their children had obtained, 
by diligent application, such a degree of proficiency as was in 
every way shown. We trust that future years will give us other 
exhibitions of a similar character. They are especially beneficial 
to the scholars who take part in them, as being an incentive to 
thorough study, and as a means of fostering a laudable ambition 
to do well in a certain line of duty. Their appreciation by the 
parents of the children and the public generally, is well attested 
by the large numbers which always fill the hall. 

The study of drawing has, during the year, also been systemat- 
ically pursued, and with a thoroughness of understanding, and a 
due degree of diligence on the part of the scholars. Drawing is 
a material adjunct to skilled labor, and its enrollment in our cata- 
logue as one of the regular branches of public instruction was as 
wise* as it was proper. Its teaching is emphatically demanded, 
and the system of general education would be incomplete without 
it. It is a want which progress has called for, and because it was 
felt, was answered. It is a study which can be readily acquired. 
It is, in its nature, writing, with a change of method and of form, 
and if its teaching is begun, as it is, and should be, when the 
mind is plastic and the hand unfettered by established habits, its 
lessons are the more quickly gathered and more easily discerned. 
Its impressions will be altogether more lasting and more thoroughly 
retained, and its results, in all respects, more satisfactory and more 
complete. As a means of training for the eye and the hand, it is 
of course superior ; and all those matters of form, of proportion, 
of color, of space, of general effect, which come from a keen and 
acute observation, will be the more readily noticed by attention 
to this exercise. The education gained from observation is quite 
as essential as that gained from the books, and in this especial 
particular there is no study which can be as productive of general 
benefits in this direction. Nor is it wholly in the line of the 
asthetic that this branch acquires its value. There is to it a 
•genuinely practical aspect, and the boy or the girl who starts in 
life with a good knowledge of the general and elementary princi- 
ples of drawing, starts with a certain amount of capital which 
will be found to be worth all the time devoted to its acquirement, 
and remarkably fertile in substantial returns. Its introduction 
was an experiment, but it has proved a discerning one, and ia, in 
all respects, a success. f 
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Ventilation. — In some of our school buildings the matter of 
adequate and sufficient ventilation seenfs to have been sadly 
neglected, either from motives of economy or lack of forethought. 
The bad results which follow from the occupancy of ill ventilated 
buildings are too many and too frequent to need enumeration here. 
The health of scholars should in no way be imperilled when the 
expenditure of a reasonable amount of money can substantially 
remove existing difficulties. This matter of ventilation is subject 
to much adverse criticism, and is regarded by some as an affair of 
small importance, but many of these strictures are wholly theo- 
retical, and show from the manner in which they are made that 
they lack that vital element of conviction — a practical experience. 
This matter has not hitherto received that attention which should 
be accorded to it, and as soon as parents can be thoroughly satis- 
fied that it is exceedingly important to the bodily and intellectual 
health of their children, they will take those precautions which 
are indispensable to their perfect comfort, and see that whatever 
buildings are erected in the future are equipped with all necessary, 
ventilating apparatus. 

The well known scientific estimate of three hundred cubic feet 
of air space for each scholar, together with twenty-five square feet 
of floor space, is based upon the idea that there is a complete 
renewal of the air once in each half hour, so that unless the matter 
of ventilation is properly attended to, any school room constructed 
with a view to carrying out the principles above noted will be 
of no good hygienic effect upon its occupants. In regard to 
this subject we insert an extract from an address of Dr. C. W. 
Chamberlain, upon "Some of the Relations existing between 
Physical and Mental Culture," recently delivered before the Hart- 
ford County Teachers' Association. He had visited the schools 
of the town, and noted such observations as he might deem of 
importance concerning the systems of ventilation in use in the 
various buildings. Speaking in regard to the estimate mentioned 
he says: 

" In all the schools which I have examined in this city, selecting representative 
ones as far as possible, I find this limit is not reached, especially in the rooms for 
smaller scholars. One building approximates very nearly to the standard named, 
and practically will reach it when a new room is opened. The estimates are 
based upon tie average attendance, however, and not upon the number of sit- 
tings, so that there is occasional overcrowding. 

"In the medium I find 18.20 feet of floor space, and from 175 to 250 cubic feet 
of air space. In the worst I found 4 1-2 square feet floor space, 50 cubic feet air 
space; average attendance 64, sometimes 75 in a room 21x16 feet, 10 feet high; 
nor was this an exceptional case entirely, as several rooms were in no better con- 
dition. The rooms in the whole building did not average over 12 square feet floor 
space, rior more than 125 cubic feet air space, while there was no efficient system 
of ventilation. In fact, this building had the worst ventilation of any of the five 
examined. 

" While the ventilation in most of the schools examined was not very bad, 
there was no provision for forced ventilation, except in cold weather, and a uni- 
versal complaint of the interregnum in the spring and fall. One curious and sig- 
nificant fact was learned inadvertantly, the ventilating shafts in one building are 
boarded up in the place where space was intended to be left for foul air to escape. 

6* 
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Taking the ventilation, or rather want of ventilation, and the overcrowding as 
exemplified in the worst of \he schools examined and understood to be a type of 
seyeral others perhaps not quite as bad, it would seem that the evils were of a 
sufficient magnitude to demand redress." 

Inasmuch as some of the worst ventilated rooms are those of 
the primary departments, we quote further from this source in 
reply to the oft-repeated idea that the scientific rule to which we 
have alluded was intended only to apply to adults. 

" In answer to the objection that the small children do not need so much space, 
it may be urged that they deteriorate the air proportionately much faster than 
adults, and, as they breathe much faster, are much more susceptible. One word 
as to objections which are urged. The children are better off than they would be 
at home. Let it be granted, the school is at present the only place where the law 
can interfere to secure proper hygienic conditions, and the child is educated as 
much by his sayings and doings— often more — than by instruction. Moreover, it 
is wisdom for the State to secure the best influences and training, not such as are 
merely tolerable. 

u School children are not all a sickly, puny race, nor the majority. Let it be 
granted, man is a tough animal, hard to kill, and has a vitality that will resist un- 
favorable conditions ; but it is the part of wisdom to put the young and miniature 
into such conditions, on the principle of the survival of the fittest, which means 
the tough, unimpressible and careless, who go through unscathed what wrecks 
the susceptible, eager, ambitious child ?" 

Meriden. — Rev. J. T. Pettee, Acting Visitor. 

The public school system of New England is not complete 
without a High School ; and yet we are in the seventy-first year 
of our history as a town, and the tenth of our history as a city, 
without one. We have several schools in which high school 
studies are taught, but not one exclusively devoted to high school 
studies, where scholars may graduate with properly certified 
diplomas. The consequence is that scholars are compelled to go 
to Hadley, Sheffield, Ipswich and Poughkeepsie to complete their 
education, or rather to receive certificates of graduation; thus 
stripping our schools of their brightest ornaments, subjecting 
parents to unnecessary expense, and sending children from the 
sacred protecting influences of home, at an age when they stand 
most in need of them, and are most endangered without them. 
And those who remain at home attending the schools where high 
school branches are taught, do not receive the full benefits of high 
school instruction, as in these crowded and mixed schools the 
higher branches are often necessarily neglected, classes being 
dismissed with fifteen or twenty minutes' instruction, which, from 
their age and the character of their studies, deserve an hour. 
There is no help for this but in a High School. In our schools as 
now constituted, scholars have nothing to study for. They ought 
to have a High School, which they could reach only through a 
certain course of study, where they could pass through a regularly 
prescribed course, graduate and receive a diploma which would 
mean something, and be worth something. Another consequence 
of being without a High School is that the educational expenses 
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of the town of Meriden are increased several thousands every 
year. I do not speak now of the large sums invested in school- 
houses the last few years, a part of which could have been saved 
by a High School, but of the salaries to teachers necessitated by 
our present system. Instead of employing one classically educa- 
ted man, we are obliged to employ six or seven, on salaries, rang- 
ing from a thousand to fifteen hundred dollars, when, if we had a 
High School, one highly educated man would suffice for its prin- 
cipal, and the grammar schools could be left in the hands of lower 
priced teachers, or in the hands of ladies, who often equal men in 
administrative ability, but never charge half so much for their 
services. And as to the large sums invested in school houses, 
much of this expense would have been saved, or postponed for 
years, had we, ten years ago, established a High School. In view 
of these considerations our citizens cannot move too quickly in 
the matter. 

No town of the population of Meriden should be without an 
evening school for the benefit of those who are beyond school age 
and who cannot attend school in the daytime. Such a school was 
maintained two winters, some years ago, and was of great bene- 
fit, not only to those who attended it, but to the town. It took 
men from the shops, the streets, and even the saloons, and taught 
them reading, writing, arithmetic and grammar, — the branches 
most necessary for them to know. It cost the town three dollars 
an evening, and was worth that as a police instrumentality. 
Whether the Board of School Visitors can maintain such a school 
at the expense of the town is questionable, but there can be no 
question as to the right of the town to institute one, and vote an 
appropriation sufficient for its maintenance. * 

Middletown, City District, H. E. Sawyer, Superintendent. 

The Metric System. — A large part of the time devoted to the 
study of arithmetic is spent on compound numbers. To learn all % 
the tables, irregular and unsystematic as they are, and to acquire 
accuracy and facility in the reduction, addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division of denominate numbers, requires a vast 
amount of time, study, and practice. This time and study could 
be saved for some better purpose by the adoption of a well 
arranged decimal system of measures and weights. Such a system 
is that which from its base, the meter, is called the Metric System. 
It was devised with great care by the most scientific men, and 
has already " received the sanction of law among more than half 
the inhabitants of the civilized and Christian world." Its adop- 
tion in place of what we are using now would probably save for 
an ordinary scholar from one to two years in the study of arith- 
metic. But this, important as it is, is but a trifle compared with 
the incalculable gains in ease, celerity, and certainty in business 
transactions which would result from the adoption of the metric 
system throughout the country. 
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The measures and weights now in use can hardly be said to 
constitute a system. In no one table except that of money is 
there anything like a uniform scale of progression from one 
denomination to another, and in many cases fractions occur, ren- 
dering the work of reduction laborious and tedious. The same 
name often represents several different values. No one can tell 
from the names themselves what is meant by a pint or a quart, 
an ounce or a pound, a ton, or even a hundred weight. Not only 
are the same names applied to different values, but quantities 
nominally the same differ in different localties, thus giving occa- 
sion to almost endless confusion. 

The different units of measure and weight bear no natural 
relation to each other. The dimensions of a cistern furnish no 
ready means of determining the number of gallons it contains. 
The pound is not derived in any way from the foot or the quart. 

As compared with this confusion, the advantages of the decimal 
system of measures and weights are many and easy to be seen. 
It is already so extensively used that it cannot fail to become 
universal. 

It is remarkably simple. All the various units of measure and 
weights, with their multiples and divisions can be designated by 
twelve words. And of these twelve some are not needed for com- 
mon use, and others are familiar, so that in mastering the system 
sufficiently for use in all ordinary business transactions only four 
new words need to be learned. 

Its multiples and divisions are all decimal, so that reduction 
from one denomination to another is performed by merely chang- 
ing the place of the decimal point, and all other operations are 
like those in simple numbers, the only difficulty being to point off 
correctly. Computations in " United States Money" are closely 
analogous to operations with decimal measures and weights, and 
our familiarity with a decimal currency would make the adoption 
of the metric system comparatively easy. 

Another important consideration in favor of this system is that 
the units of capacity and weight are derived directly from the 
unit of length, and so bear a simple relation to that and to each 
other. This makes it easy to compute capacity or weight from 
measurement, and renders the solution of many important problems 
in commerce and mechanics very simple. 

It is inconceivable that a practical, intelligent, and labor-saving 
people like the Americans will long submit to the loss of time, the 
annoyances, and uncertainties resulting from the use of our pres- 
ent measures and weights. The United States will, inevitably, 
before many years, come into line with France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Greece, British India, Mexico, Brazil, and most of the* civilized 
states of South America, and adopt the metric system for exclusive 
use. Many%of the pupils now in school will doubtless live to see 
the time when feet, quarts, and pounds, will be as unfamiliar as 
shillings, sixpences and four-pence-ha'-pennies are now. 
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Discipline. — With regard to a great majority of pupils the 
question of discipline presents no very serious difficulties. Many of 
them are so desirous to do right that they help rather than hinder 
the maintenance of good order. Some err through ignorance or 
lack of self-control, and need but to be guided and helped. And 
some who mischievously or wilfully make occasional disorder 
yield quite readily to persevering kindness and to gentle measures 
wisely employed. 

But there are two classes of young persons whose condition 
demands the serious attention of those entrusted with the. manage- 
ment of the public schools. One is composed of vagrants and 
persistent truants. Our statutes provide that all such may be 
arrested and placed in school, and for a third offence may be com- 
mitted to the Reform School or the Industrial School. But the 
law requiring attendance at school is not very rigidly enforced* 
Is it worth while to enforce it ? As the matter now stands, the 
truants and vagrants do not trouble the teachers nor interfere with 
the schools very much, for they are not much in school. To 
bring them all in and keep them there would cost money for the 
pay of officers and the enforcement of the law. Then if they were 
brought into school and kept there against their will they would 
annoy the teachers and exert a bad influence on the other scholars. 
It costs less present outlay of care, labor, and money to let them 
take their own course. Besides, the schools appear better with- 
out such pupils than they would with them, and make better pro- 
gress. 

The other class requiring special attention consists of the few 
who apparently attend school simply for the purpose of making 
mischief. Perhaps they are truants often enough to cause a good 
deal of trouble, but they are in school a large part of the time, 
and when there seem determined to destroy all order, and to do 
all they can to make the school worthless and the teacher's life a 
constant torture. What shall be done with them? Two things 
are possible. One is expulsion, the other compulsion. The 
simplest, easiest thing to do is to expel them. Besides, as was said 
of the truants and vagrants, these disorderly pupils exert a perni- 
cious influence on others. The schools appear better, are pleas- 
anter and make better progress without them. To compel them to 
be orderly and industrious would, perhaps, require the infliction 
of physical pain. Now we have been told that it is degrading to 
a teacher to punish a pupil thus, and that the person of any pupil, 
no matter how precociously hardened in rowdyism he may be, is 
too sacred to feel the rod of chastisement. In some places cor- 
poral punishment in the schools has been prohibited, and only 
expulsion left for those pupils whom moral suasion might fail to 
reach. 

Now if we seek only ease and comfort for teachers, fine appear- 
ance and rapid progress in the schools, and present saving of 
money in their management, we shall let the truants and vagrants 
go their own ways, and turn out of school any who may be per- 
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sistent in disorder. But have we any right to do this? That 
depends on what public schools are for. An institution capable 
of receiving but a limited number, and founded for the purpose of 
giving to that number the best possible education for some par- 
ticular business, whether it be a scientific school, a college or a 
government military academy, may be bound to shut out and to 
turn out without pity or favor all who are incompetent or idle. 
The manager of a private school may receive and retain pupils on 
such conditions as mav be agreed upon between him and his 
patrons. . But the public schools of the State are not for the 
benefit of one class or another. They are for the good of the 
State as a whole. The right of the State to maintain such schools 
by univarsal taxation rests on the right which it has to protect 
its life and to increase its productive power. 

Believing that ignorance is wasteful and dangerous, it under- 
takes to educate its youth. Now what boys and girls does the 
State most need to have subjected to discipline and trained to 
habits of obedience and industry ? Is it not precisely those who, 
under present arrangements, are least likely to be thus trained ; 
those who have no homes, or whose homes are worse than none, 
and those who have broken away from good home influences ; the 
disorderly, the truants, and vagrants ? These are the ones from 
whom the State has to apprehend danger, and hence these are the 
ones whom it should, as promptly and as completely as possible, 
bring under the restraints of wholesome discipline. The youth 
who are growing up under the control of the good influences of 
well ordered homes will not destroy the State ; but what will the 
incorrigible and the vagrant of to-day be and do in a few years ? 
For a State or a community to shirk the duty of restraining and 
training these because its performance would cost money and 
labor is a suicidal course. Plainly they should be brought into 
school and rigidily kept there a reasonable time. 

To do this, however, without special arrangements might seri- 
ously injure the schools. It would subject some teachers to 
intolerable burdens. It would interfere with the rights of well- 
disposed pupils by hindering their progress, and it would expose 
them to bad influences. No State can afford to do this. No 
State has a right to do it. Good citizens who send orderly 
children into the public schools can rightfully claim for them 
opportunities for unimpeded progress, and reasonable immunity 
from moral contagion. 

Here then are two widely different, and at first sight apparently 
conflicting, duties to be performed by the State. It must subject 
its disorderly and vagrant youth to the good influences of educa- 
tion and discipline in school, and it must protect well disposed 
pupils from needless delays, annoyances, and ruinous influences, 
flow can both these duties be performed ? I am able to think of 
no way which promises so well as what might be called a system 
of moral gradation. 

For some years no one at ail competent to judge in educational 
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affairs has doubted the wisdom of grading schools wherever the 
density of the population would allow it to be done. The more 
advanced have been separated from those less advanced, and the 
aim has been to have all the pupils in any one room as nearly as 
possible of equal proficiency in their studies. It is evident that 
under this arrangement, rooms, furniture, and apparatus can bg 
better and more economically adapted to the wants of pupils, and 
that teachers can be assigned to the grades in which their tastes 
and abilities fit them to render the most efficient service with the 
greatest satisfaction to themselves. 

At present, gradation depends almost entirely on intellectual 
character. A pupil's grade and place in school are determined by 
what he knows or is supposed to know. And the same considera- 
tions which caused the adoption of the system will prevail to 
make it permanent. Intellectual tests will, of necessity, continue 
to determine gradation in a great majority of cases, feut in con- 
nection with this there should be, wherever the density of the 
population makes it practicable and the character of the pupils 
requires it, some gradation based on moral character. 

These grades could not be as numerous or as sharply defined as 
those based on intellectual advancement. It is easier to determine 
slight differences in scholarship than in character. But when a 
pupil is disobedient, saucy, impure, false and profane, it is not 
difficult to discover it. It is not difficult to recognize truants and 
vagrants. It ought to be no more difficult to keep those whose 
moral natures are undeveloped or wrongly developed in school, 
and at the same time keep them separate from those whom they 
would hinder or injure, than it is now to provide that primary 
pupils may be in school and yet be separate from those in the 
Junior or Senior Departments. 

Let a room, suitably fitted and furnished, be appropriated to 
the comparatively small number who are positively bad ; — the 
bold, vicious leaders in all forms of disorder and juvenile wicked- 
ness. If necessary, another room might be given up to those who 
are considerably above these morally, but who by reason of idle- 
ness, culpable inattention, and lack of right purpose, are often dis-? 
obedient and troublesome, and so hinder the progress of others. 
For both of these grades teachers of great wisdom, firmness, 
gentleness, skill and conscientiousness should be sought. They 
should be directed to give special attention to moral training, and 
to aim to fit their pupils as speedily as possible for transfer to 
such one of the regular classes as their scholarship might qualify 
them to enter. Then there should be no suspension and no expul- 
sion, and all truants and vagrants should be sharply looked after 
and rigidly kept in school by proper officers. 

If such a gradation seems impracticable, it may well be remem- 
bered that but a few years ago the system of grading according 
to scholarship, now so universal, was widely and violently opposed 
as visionary, costly, unprofitable, and even unjust. It may well 
be remembered, too, that the entire theory of public instruction 
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and the results achieved by it are being subjected to a severe and 
hostile scrutiny, and that a State which maintains public schools 
on the plea of self-protection, and yet allows the very persons 
against whose dangerous tendencies the schools are most needed 
as a guard to be utterly outside their influence, will find it hard 
to justify its course. That State or community, however, which 
shall adopt and faithfully carry out a policy substantially like 
that whose outlines have been sketched above, will be able to feel 
that it has done what was in its power to protect itself against 
the serious dangers which threaten in the not distant future. 

Milpord. — Rev. George H. Griffin, Member of School Board. 

At a town meeting of Milford electors, held in the winter of 
1874, it was voted that the twelve school-districts should be con- 
solidated into one, and that the Union graded system should be 
adopted. To describe the whole process of popular agitation and 
discussion by which this felicitous result was at last attained 
would involve a long recital. Let a few details suffice. The first 
public demonstration in favor of the enterprise was made in the 
summer of 1870, at a large and influential gathering of our citizens 
in the First Church, addressed by many eminent educators of the 
State. From that time onward the question began to assume a 
more definite shape, until the autumn of 1873, when school meetings 
were held in the various districts to decide upon further action. 
Committees were thus appointed to confer together upon the pro- 
posed undertaking. The result of repeated conferences by this 
union committee was embodied in a report to the town, detailing 
the ways and means for carrying the plan into effect. This report 
was finally accepted, its recommendations adopted, and appropria- 
tions voted. A Board of Education, consisting of twelve mem- 
bers, was chosen by ballot at the same meeting. After much 
patient work by the building committee, it was decided to remodel 
two structures — (one formerly used as a High School and the 
other as a Town Hall) located in the centre of the village — uniting 
the two by the addition of a middle section. The whole building 
thus projected — (which forms a comely and imposing edifice, with 
2kfa$ade of 100 feet in extreme length — surmounted by a graceful 
tower) includes not only the various school rooms, but also an 
office for the Town Clerk and Judge of Probate, besides a large 
hall for public assembly. The entire cost of these improvements 
and enlargements was only $17,000. It was pronounced by our 
State Secretary, a most economical outlay of money. 

The completion of the enterprise was celebrated by addresses of 
congratulation from Secretary Northrop and President Porter, at 
a public meeting held in the new Town Hall, soon after the open- 
ing of the term. Even the most sanguine friends of the new 
order had not dared to predict a larger attendance than 250 chil- 
dren at the inauguration of the school ; but, no less than 340 pre- 
sented themselves for admission in the first week. Now, at the 
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commencement of the third year of the Graded School, the roll 
numbers 880. A great degree of the success achieved is attribut- 
able to the experienced judgment and acknowledged ability of 
Mr. A. M. Drummond, the Principal, who in cooperation with a 
valuable corps of trained teachers has gradually reduced the 
chaotic elements of the old regime to the operation of a beautiful 
and harmonious system. 

Those who have passed through the experiences know how 
difficult and slow is the task of grading a large number of scholars 
accurately and with equal justice to all. We have not escaped 
the friction which must accompany the running of new machinery, 
following the break-up of old institutions in a conservative com- 
munity. Complaints have been made by parents that their boys 
and girls were dealt with unfairly by having positions assigned 
them below those formerly occupied in the district school. But, 
such assignment was indispensable to the establishment of the 
rule of grades. It was necessary, for example, that children who 
had been allowed when only seven or eight years of age to use 
the 4th or 5th Reader should return to the 2d or 3d book of the 
series, in order to establish an equality between their degrees of 
advancement in the different branches. There will always be a 
diversity of gifts among children, as well as adults. Some will 
learn more readily than others. The teacher must therefore make 
such a division of lessons and studies as will represent a fair 
average between the two extremes of mental brightness and dull- 
ness. 

Through all these difficulties our school has marched steadily 
forward, overcoming the prejudices of many who were formerly 
opposed to it, we wish we could say of all. As for the few who 
still remain unfriendly, the cause may be found either in the fact 
that they will not visit the school to see for themselves how 
smoothly it works, or else, in the taxation, which though but three 
mills for the current year appears burdensome to them. 

There are live auxiliary schools or primaries maintained in the 
remote parts of the town for the accommodation of the children 
who are too young to walk to the centre ; there are now ninety- 
seven names upon the registers of these primaries. The graded 
system was designed to operate alike in all our schools, but from 
omission of the Board so to direct at the beginning, the teachers 
of the auxiliaries have failed hitherto in adopting uniform text 
books, or grading their pupils thoroughly. This difficulty will 
be speedily rectified under the direction of Mr. Drummond,- who 
in virtue of the authority recently vested in him by the Board, 
will hereafter superintend the whole system, and exercise his own 
discretion in grading the scholars. 

A vote has just passed the Board appropriating a liberal amount 
toward the purchase of maps, charts and globes which will greatly 
add to the efficiency of the schoQl. By a benevolent provision of 
our State law, an appropriation is granted from the State treasury 
to aid in procuring school apparatus, and we propose to avail our- 
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selves of this provision. I can but express the wish that those 
who are interested in the progress of Education, could be present 
at one of the exhibitons of our school. The closing exercises of 
each term, though consisting only of composition, reading, inter- 
spersed with singing, indicates so marked an advancemet on the 
part of the pupils in original thought, in general intelligence and 
in finished expression as to awaken the hearty approbation of all 
who attend. 

In view of the foregoing, it is obvious that Milford has good 
reason to congratulate itself upon the excellence of its educational 
appliances. The most convincing fact in proof of the success of 
the new system is the increase, by eighteen per cent, in the number 
of children now in attendance upon our schools, as compared with 
any former period. From being the last town but one, in the 
State, in point of school privileges, we have leaped at one bound 
to the foremost position. For this we are duly thankful, and not 
at all disposed to boast. 

New Haven, City District — Ariel Parish, Superintendent. 

An increasing public interest in the schools is manifest, 
especially on the part of parents, by their more frequent visitation 
of the schools and cordial cooperation with teachers in the 
performance of their duties. Every year brings parents into 
more intimate acquaintance with the labors and responsibilities of 
those who assume the office of training and teaching their 
children. As a consequence, they appreciate better the difficulties 
and obstacles with which teachers have to contend, their sympa- 
thies are enlisted, the child becomes an object of mutual interest 
between the teacher and parent, a cordial concert of action 
follows, and the individual interests of the pupil and general 
welfare of the school are promoted. On the other hand, progress 
has been made in another direction, scarcely less important. 
There has been a large diminution of that class of parents who 
are ever ready upon the smallest provocation, often without the 
slightest reason, to charge the teacher with the grossest 
impropriety of conduct in the treatment of their children. The 
highest success will be attained in the management of our schools 
chiefly through a mutual understanding and cordial cooperation 
of teachers and parents. Every indication that parents regard 
the teachers of their children as co-laborers with themselves, 
worthy of their confidence and sympathy, — that teachers feel 
their obligations to act as wise and judicious parents should in all 
their relations to the pupil under their care, will afford the most 
satisfactory evidence that our schools are fulfilling the purpose 
for which they were designed. 

The aggregate attendance has exceeded that of any previous 
year. The ratio of the number enrolled, to the number enumerated 
between the ages of four and sixteen years, is greater than ever 
before. For the first time the total number in daily attendance, 
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in all the schools, has been above eight thousand pupils ; and the 
ratio of daily attendance to the average number registered has 
been over ninety -five per cent. Attendance so large and regular 
is due, in a great measure, to the desire of parents to have their 
children at school, to the skillful management of the teachers by 
which the school is made attractive to the children, and to the 
prevalence of good health. 

The English Language, — A very general and earnest effort has 
been made, in nearly all the schools, to perfect the pupils in the 
knowledge and use of the English language. While the gram- 
matical construction and principles of the language have been 
taught with no less care than formerly, to those classes competent 
to pursue the study of English grammar, the practical use of 
language has been more generally and efficiently taught in the 
lower grades than ever before. Familiar, conversational exercises, 
construction of sentences, correction of errors in expression, 
written and oral, have been made daily exercises in all the classes. 
And it has been gratifying to observe the lively interest manifested 
by pupils in the subject, in all cases where the teacher is interested 
and enters earnestly into it herself. 

The Metric System. — Although the Metric System has occupied 
a brief space in the Arithmetics published during the past few 
years, little attention has been given to it because its general 
popular use has seemed improbable, or too far in the future. The 
subject has not even been fairly treated on its own merits ; for, 
adopted in business only in a single instance, in the federal cur- 
rency, its employment in all ordinary transactions by the American 
people is regarded much as the Englishman still views his 
cumbrous currency of pounds, shillings, pence and farthings, in 
comparison with our decimal system. Our pupils are drilled in 
the perplexing complications of duodecimals, to teach them how 
to find the contents of a load of wood ; but how many dealers in 
wood ever use the rule in making their calculations ? If compound 
numbers are used, it is often easier to reach the result, by 
changing the denominate numbers to integers and decimals, than 
to go through the long process required by the rule. If, to-day, 
the decimal system were in as common use in all departments of 
business, as it is in our currency, what would be thought of a 
proposition to change it for several other complicated methods, all 
differing from each other like the several different ones for 
measuring weight; one, for instance, like the English pounds, 
shillings, pence and farthings, for buying medicine; another 
requiring a different table, for buying groceries; and a third, 
different from either, for buying jewelry, etc., in all of which 
common fractions must be introduced, to a greater or less extent ? 

But in view of the intimate relations of this country with more 
than a score of foreign nations using the decimal system ; in view 
of the fact, that the leading business men, in all our large cities, deal- 
ing with others in foreign lands, receive orders expressed metrically ; 
that the government of the United States has not only legalized 
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the metric system, bat adopted it in several departments; that 
scientific men in professional schools, civil engineers, leading 
architects, builders and manufacturers use it ; that colleges and 
scientific schools now include it among the preparatory studies for 
admission to their institutions; that the teudency to its common 
use is steadily increasing; it is evident that to delay giving 
instruction in this study is inexpedient and detrimental to public 
interests. 

A familiar acquaintance with this subject may give positions in 
business to many boys now in our schools ; and a thorough knowl- 
edge of it by the present generation of children will have a greater 
influence to secure its general introduction and popular use than 
all other causes combined. Indeed, it is hardly conceivable how 
the metric system can come into common use, except by a famili- 
arity with it by the people; and no other medium can be so 
effective as the school, to bring the knowledge desired into every 
household. 

Plymouth. — L. D. Baldwin, Acting Visitor. 

Parental Cooperation. — Experience and observation prove that 
very much depends upon the active, sympathetic, but not officious 
interest of the parents in the welfare of the school. The repre- 
hensible habit of making the school-room the focus of neighbor- 
hood quarrels «and personal feuds, thus not only increasing the 
present difficulty and sadly interfering with the success of the 
most faithful teacher, but inevitably insuring a continuance of 
like disaster in coming time, cannot be too strongly condemned. 
In a matter of such transcendent interest as the education of the 
young, and one so far reaching in its results, it is evidently the 
dictate of wisdom that all should work together harmoniously for 
one common end. Mutual concessions, and the bending of indi- 
vidual wills to the properly expressed will of the majority, will go 
far towards bringing our schools to the desired condition. 

There has never been a time in the history of the Republic 
when the outlook, from an educational standpoint, was more 
encouraging, or when faithfulness and vigilance were more imper- 
atively demanded than to-day. 

There has never been a time when integrity and capacity were 
more loudly called for in administration of public affairs than 
now. It is easier to train the young in the ways of rectitude than 
to secure the thorough reformation of old offenders. Hence our 
hope is in the public schools. The startling scenes of lawlessness, 
violence and bloodshed, witnessed so recently in our country, 
show us the danger to be feared from the ignorant and unprin- 
cipled classes when once they step outside the authority of the 
law, and no thinking man can witness the letting down of parental 
and school-room authority so prevalent at the present time, with- 
out a shudder at the possible and even probable fruit of such 
dereliction of duty. On no other point do our people exhibit so 
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little judgment and common sense as on this. During the last 
year some of the members of one of our districts came to me 
demanding the discharge of their teacher because of her severity 
in discipline, and others of the same district came expressing their 
serious fears lest, through the laxity of discipline of that same 
teacher, their school-room would be destroyed. How can it be 
possible to reconcile such discordant elements and conflicting 
opinions ? It is unwise for a teacher to notify her pupils that 
under no circumstances will she resort to corporal punishment, as 
the case just referred to amply proves. Human nature has not so 
improved since the days of Solomon as to make it prudent to 
ignore his wise councils, and by always neglecting to use the rod 
of correction, aho neglect to drive foolishness from the heart of 
the child. 

It is questionable whether, in many instances, the time devoted 
by certain scholars to Latin and German would not be much 
better employed in endeavoring to master our native tongue, 
and the branches usually taught through this medium. Edward 
Everett once said: i4 To read the English language well, to 
write with despatch a neat, legible hand, and to be master of 
the first four rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose of at once, with 
accuracy, every question of figures which comes up in practice — 
I call this a good education. If you add the ability to write 
pure, grammatical English, I regard it as an excellent education. 
These are the tools. You can do much with them, but you are 
helpless without them. They are the foundation ; and unless you 
begin with these, all your flashy attainments, a little geology, and 
all the other ologies and osophies are ostentatious rubbish." Is 
there not too often in our day a neglect of the real and practical, 
while reaching after the high-sounding but worthless? When 
the natural bent of the pupil's mind is ascertained, it is obviously 
wise to conduct hi6 future training with some reference to this, 
and not spoil an excellent merchant, mechanic, or farmer, by 
making a second or third class minister or lawyer. Hence, while 
we would not restrict even the humblest in their search after 
knowledge, or discourage them in their attempts to reach the 
highest plane, we come back to this reasonable question : ** Is it 
wise to neglect what is absolutely necessary, for the attainment 
of that, the utility of which is at the best problematical ? ,} 

Singing in School. — To those who have no music in their own 
souls, it would be useless to speak in behalf of music in the school- 
room ; but among all the accomplishments which should be taught 
the young, there is not one that can be obtained with so little 
effort, and that will so surely bring large returns of profit and 
enjoyment as this. Time spent in acquiring this art, instead of 
being wasted, is most usefully employed ; and doubtless the time 
will come when music will be considered indispensable in a com- 
mon school education. 
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Salisbury. — J. H. Hurlburt, Acting Visitor. 

A blind adhesion to the long established methods of manage- 
ment has left the boasted school system of Connecticut sadly in 
the lurch. The unwise district system so generally abolished 
retains its sway in most of our rural towns. It has been aban- 
doned in Massachusetts, is not established in the new States, and 
can never be maintained in any community that has observed the 
workings of the union system. The demand of the age is for 
higher instruction and broader culture. To place the duty of 
furnishing such instruction in the hands of those who know nothing 
of the practical workings of a school room, and have no means of 
judging of the qualifications or fitness of those whom they employ 
as teachers, is a suicidal policy. In no other calling or branch of 
business could such a plan be adopted without the most ruinous 
results. Continuous employment, long experience in the same 
position, make effective professional and business men. The mer- 
chant who should change his clerk every three, six or twelve 
months would be considered unwise, and certainly the business 
that should change its head so frequently, would stand little 
chance of success. When a competent and faithful teacher has 
been found she should be retained so long as her connection with 
the school is advantageous. Under the district system, in some 
instances, comes up every year a struggle for the committeeship, 
and a change results in a new teacher unacquainted with the needs 
of her pupils, and they with her peculiarities. By the time they 
have got nicely going, in comes a new administration, out goes 
the teacher, a new one steps in, and then begins an entire revolu- 
tion in the modes of instruction and management; pupils are set 
back in their studies, new and unusual notions are introduced, and 
thus the time of the child is wasted, and his opportunities lost. 
Instances are rare that the pupils of our common schools get 
beyond a certain point in their studies, and their instruction has 
been of such a varied character that they have been unable to 
learn anything systematically, and, consequently, but little well. 

The teachers of this town have organized an association for 
mutual improvement. They meet every fortnight, have a regular 
programme for each meeting, discuss methods of instruction, 
require their members to explain the difficulties of the subject 
under consideration, present questions for discussion, and vary the 
practical exercises with those of an entertaining character. Much 
benefit has resulted from these meetings, and their good effects 
upon the pupils of our schools can already be seen. In such 
meetings, rather than in "Teachers' Institutes," so called, are 
teachers trained in the practical work of the school room. Each 
one feels her own faults and failings, and is there to gain strength 
for her duties. Time is not spent in discussing impracticable 
theories, but the best methods of overcoming difficulties which 
have been met with in actual experience are considered and 
adopted. This plan, to be made effective, requires that teachers be 
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continuously employed, and that those interested in educational 
matters encourage the effort. 

Active measures should be taken to suppress the growing evils 
of truancy and non-attendance. There are children in this town 
who attend school but a few days during the entire year. Why 
it is 1 , that in a Christian land, with all the lights of this age of 
progress shining full upon them, parents can be so neglectful of 
the temporal interests of their children as to deprive them of 
those advantages of instruction and mental culture of which they 
themselves have so often felt the need, is matter of wonder. 
As a protection to society against the crimes of those thus brought 
up in ignorance and often in vice, the strong arm of the law 
should be invoked to compel attendance. The law is stringent 
enough, but the difficulty lies in its enforcement. 

Many young men take up teaching for a time, either while they 
are preparing for some profession, or when out of employment, 
and it is considered a fortunate hit, by mcst of our commit- 
tees, if they can secure such a person, particularly to teach the 
winter school. It is a grave mistake to suppose that any one, 
provided only he has the requisite literary qualifications, can 
teach. Teaching is a profession. It is impossible for any one ever 
to arrive at perfection in the art. To take it up merely as a step- 
ping stone to some more remunerative employment is a degrada- 
tion of the calling, and a great wrong to the innocent victims. 
It is bad enough to suffer from the incapacity of the experienced, 
let alone the indifference and inexperience of those who despise 
the calling, yet use it as a means of obtaining money to prosecute 
their studies, or to eke out a temporary subsistence. The schools 
of Germany are so superior to our own that many American 
parents send their children there to be educated. The Germans 
who live in their own country until they are twenty-one are all 
liberally educated. Their public schools are of a very high order, 
and rank not much below r our American colleges. Numbers of 
Germans may be found in this country, employed as farm hands, 
or engaged in some other humble employment, who were skilled 
in mathematics and fairly read in Greek and Latin. They were 
merely graduates of the public schools of Germany who had left 
their country as soon as they had finished their education, to escape 
the enforced military duty which the laws of that country require 
of every citizen. What gives these schools their high character 
and reputation? They do not, as we often do, change their 
teachers every few months, nor do they employ young men who 
are looking forward to other positions in life. The masterships of 
their schools are given only to the graduates of their universities, 
and their positions are permanent. To such a corps of teachers 
is confided the education of the German child. A vast gulf 
yawns between him and our children, which I fear will never be 
bridged, unless more progress be made in the future than the past 
can show. 

Another false notion, quite prevalent even among those whose 
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observations should lead to a different conclusion, is that almost 
any one can teach the primary department of a graded school 
As we now have fonr such schools, with the prospect of another, 
it seems important, if possible, to dispel the illusion. There is no 
place in which a teacher can be pat, which calls for such varied 
abilities, so much tact, judgment and training as in a primary 
school. Her pupils are young, can study but little, hence, all her 
resources must be called into play to instruct them orally and 
through the medium of objects. Their faculties are in an unde- 
veloped state, hence care must be taken not to overtax the mind 
with subjects beyond their years. Here begins that influence 
upon the mind and heart which is to exercise upon the life a 
greater power than can be brought to bear in later years. Here 
the manners should be moulded, and every noble impulse aroused. 
Here that discipline which tells upon a student's after life is 
imparted, and the child is safely launched upon his higher course. 
How important then, that the best and most experienced teachers 
should be employed in the primary department of such schools. 

The subject of graded schools is assuming much importance. 
They have been established in four districts, with the probability 
of an early establishment of a fifth. Another should be opened 
at Ohapinville, thus giving to every child in the town the advan- 
tage of a higher grade of instruction. These schools have not 
yet reached that high standard of excellence to which they should 
be brought. Teachers capable of giving instruction in several 
higher branches of learning should be employed, and required to 
pass an examination in those subjects. Philosophy, the elements 
of chemistry, algebra, geometry, general history, rhetoric, English 
composition and Latin should be ultimately required and taught 
when necessary. Not all these studies should be required at 
once, in the qualifications of teachers, but two or three should be 
added at the opening of another year, and others from time to 
time as might be deemed best. Such teachers can be employed 
at a moderate advance upon present prices, and several of those 
already employed are capable of sustaining the proposed 
examination. A few hundred dollars in excess of the present cost 
would meet the expenses of such a change. If to this could be 
added a superintendent alive to the demands of the time, who 
could devote his or her attention wholly to the management of 
our schools, introducing uniform systems of instruction, improv- 
ing methods, keeping the teachers to their duties and exercising a 
vigorous and watchful oversight, the benefit would be inestimable. 
The establishment of these schools would now be a fixed fact, had 
not the town voted to return to the district system. 

Towns from whose Reports extracts are printed. 
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A LIST OF THE SCHOOL VISITORS, 

OR BOARDS OF EDUCATION, IN ALL THE TOWNS OF THE STATE. 



This list is prepared from returns received from the several 
towns. The name of the Chairman of the Board, when known, is 
placed first, that of the Secretary second. Acting Visitors are 
in most cases designated by a *. The P. O. address is given (in 
parenthesis) when it is not the same as the name of the town. 

Andovbb, E. P. Skinner, R. E. Phelps, *E. J. Kingsbury, Win. Dorranoe, A. 
H. Lyman, Walter Abbey, J. S. Topliff, S. H. Daggett, A. Phelps. 

Ashford, H. W. Morey, (Westford,) J. D. Gaylord, J. (T. Green, Nelson Ham- 
mond ;— G. E. S. Amidon and S. B. Tifft, (Westford.) 

Avon, *A. U. Thompson ;— *M. 0. Woodford, *Rev. P. JL Day and D. D. 
Derrin, (West A.,) Joseph Woodford, 0. H. Miller. 

Barkhamstbd, Sheldon Merrill, *Monroe Hart ; — *Rev. C. S. Linsley and H. C. 
Brown, (Riverton,) Daniel Youngs and E. J. Youngs, (Pleasant Valley.) 

Beacon Falls, (all A. Y.) D. J. Carrington, Julius C. Coe, Win. D. Billerwell. 

Berlin, Samuel Upson, (Kensington,) *Cyrus Root, Jr., *John Norton, *Geo. 
L. Ooburn, E. C. Woodruff, S. F. Talmadge. 

Bethany, (all A. V.) Rev. 0. W. Cotton, S. R. Woodward, Wales H. French. 

Bethel, *Willis Judd, *G. B. Andrews, *T. G. Barnum, W. H. Judson, Fred- 
erick Shepard, A. L. Benedict. 

Bethlehem, *G. M. Kasson, *M. S. Todd, *W. R. Harrison, G. C. Stone, M. E. 
Beecher, S. P. Hayes. 

Bloomfield, S. J. Mills, *Dr. H. Gray, Rev. W. H. Hallock, J. C. Capen, 
Louis Filley, N. F. Miller, W. G. Case ;— H. C. Hoskins, (Linville.) 

Bolton, Orlando Sperry, *Rev. W. E. B. Moore, Dr. C. F. Sumner, E. D. 
Alvord, A. K. White ;— N. S. Maine, (Quarryville.) 

Bozbah, Geo. H. Fuller, (Bozrahville,) *Rev. F. E. Fellows, C. A. Gager. 

Bbanfobd, H. Z. Nichols, L. S. Bagley, W. Russell, H. W. Hubbard, R. Dibble, 
Dr. N. B. Hall, W. Regan, E. J. Bird, W. E. Fowler, T. F. Hanmerj— Wm. 
Beach and M. K. Northam, (Stony Creek.) *Rev. H. Olmstead, Act. Visitor. 

Bridgeport, J. S. Hanover, H. T. Shelton, F. W. Zingsem, D. M. Read, Edward 
Sterling, Dr. A. H. Abernethy, E. W. Marsh, D. N. Morgan, David Ginand, G. 
W. Bacon, James Staples, Andrew Burke. *H. M. Harrington, Superintendent 

0* 
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Bridoewateb, Rev. W. B. Colburn, F. A. Peck, Burr MaUett, Eli Sturtevant, 
Peter Wooster, Horace Sanford. 

Bristol *Rev. Dr. L. Griggs, B. P. Hawley, Rev. C. H. Riggs, Rev. M. B. 
Roddan. Rev. D. DeWolf ; — Anson Bingham, (Forestville.) 

Brookfteld, *Rev. E. L. Whitcome, *Rev. A. C. Pierce, Herbert Beers, Geo. 
C. Jones, (all B. Centre,) Rev. P. M. Bogardus; — E. N. Hawley, (Hawleyville ) 

Brooklyn, Willard Day, *Frank Day, E. L. Oundall, (all West Killingly,) 
*Rev. E. S. Beard, E. L. Preston, C. E. Hazen. 

Burlington, Bradford Pond. flJnionville,) *Romeo Elton, *S. A. Keeney, 
Samuel Russell, Wm. Elton, D. Holcomb. 

Canaan, (Falls Village P. 0.,) *Dr. C. B. Maltbie, M. A. Dean, *Rev. J. W. 
Selleck, E. B. Gillett, M. H. Dean, D. E. Dean. 

Canterbury, *T. G. Clark, *W. S. Adams, *C. S. Burlingame, Henry Kendall, 
George Sanger ; — K. H. Leavens and Amos Witter, (Packersville,) A. C. Geer and 
Nathan Allen, Jr., (Westminster.) 

Canton, *B. 0. Higley;— *W. W. Perry, W. W. Bidwell, D. C. Holbrook and 
Dr. G. F. Lewis, (Collinsville,) *Rev. D. B. Hubbard, (C. Centre.) 

Chaplin. Rev. C. E. Griggs, *Rev. F. Williams, Lester Bill, D. A. Griggs, J. 
W. Lincoln, Joseph Foster. 

Chatham, *Rev. J. S..Ives, *F. A. Lillie, H. M. Dunham, A. H. Conklin and 
H. D. Chapman, (all East Hampton,) *Harrison Brainard, (Cobalt,) T. A. Shepard, 
J. H. Seldcn and F. B. Northam, (Middle Haddam.) 

Cheshire, R. H. -Guilford, (West C.,) *J. R. Paddock, *J. P. Beach, Rev. Dr. 
S. J. Horton, T. A. Cook ;— C. T. Sotchkiss, (West C). 

Chester, J. L'Hommedieu, *Dr. S. W. Turner, *F. C. Silliman. 

Clinton, *G. E. Elliott, *A. H. Stevens, *F. A. Sturgis, G. C. GrinnelL J. A. 
Spencer, J. L. Davis, E. C. Winslow, E. E. Wright, J. B. Wright E. R. Kelsey, 
H. L. Wellman, L. E. Wood. 

Colchester, Dr. R. R. Carrington, *Rev. S. G. Willard, A. A. Baker ; — *D. S. 
Bigelow and Demas Carrier, (Westchester,) G. W. Foote, (New York.) 

Colebrook, *Edward Carrington ; — *J. A. Moore, (Robertsville,) *S. A. Cooper, 
Hiram Bliss, L. 0. Bass, A. 0. Pinney : — J. A. Deming, Rev. R. H. Maine and 
L. D. Benham, (Robertsville.) 

Columbia, A. B. Fuller, *Rev. F. D. Avery, N. K. Holbrook, W. A. Collins, Dr. 
J. La Pierre, J. C. Brown. 

Cornwall, Frederick Kellogg; — *M. S. Nickerson, T. S. Gold and A. D. 
Warner, (West C.,) *Rev. C. N. Fitch, (North C.,) W. F. Harrison, (0. Bridge.) 

Coventry, (all A. V.) Rev. W. J. Jennings, C. W. Lee, Dr. M. B. Bennett; — 
Martin Parker and C. A. Kingsbury, (South C.,) A. S. Hawkins, (Willimantic.) 

Cromwell, Albert Dowd, Wm. E. Hulbert, Rev. H. S. Stevens, W. A. Stickney, 
S. P. Polly, S. G. Wilcox. » 

Danbury, Wm. F. Taylor, Samuel Tweedy, *Rev. A. C. Hubbard, *A. B. 
Holley, Rev. M. P. Lawlor, Dr. Wm. C. Bennett. 

Darien, Charles Brown; — *Rev. Louis French, (Noroton,) M. E. Mead, C. H. 
Andrews, James Curzon, J. B. Selleck, W. H. Bates, C. S. Whitney, C. A. 
Bates, Jr. 
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Derby, *S. M. Gardner, *B. F. Culver, Rev. L. B. Baldwin, G. H. Peck, C. N. 
Rogers, Dr. G. L. Beardsley, (all Birmingham,) *John Lindley, E. W. Webster, 
and Rev. II. T. Brady, (Ansonia.) 

Durham, *Rev. W. C. Fowler, (D. Center,) *H. G. Newton, A. P. Roberts ; — 
J. E. Bailey, W. C. Hart and J. E. Francis, (D. Centre.) 

Eastpord, J. H. Bullard, (Phoenixville,) *Rev. C. M. Jones, S. 0. Bowen, C. E. 
Barrows ; — H. P. Bullard and S. A. Wheaton, (Phoenixville.) 

East Granby, C. P. Clark, *B. E. Smith, J. A. Griswold;— J. P. Brace, 
(Tariffville,) F. F. Stevens and V. E. Viets, (Copper Hill.) 

East Haddam, S. R. Holmes, (Hadlyme,) *G. L. Brown ell and E. E. Johnson, 
(Moodus,) Rev. S. M. Call, F. A. Tiffany;— C. W. Chapman, (Millington.) 

East Hartford, J. 0. Goodwin, *F. R. Childs, Elijah Ackley, Rev. J. A. Mul- 
cahy ; — f E. H. Little, (Burnside,) J. K. Hall, (Hockanum.) 

East Haven, A. B. Rose and *Rev. E. E. Hall, (Fair Haven,) *Edward Allen, 
*S. W. F. Andrews, G. C. Tuttle ;— -H. B. Forbes, (S. Haven.) 

East Lyme, *H. P. Dwyer, (Niantic,) *E. L. Beckwith, Dr. Daniel Calkins, 
W. T. Cutter ;— Charles Babcock and C. S. Davis, (Niantic.) 

Easton, *A. M. Oakley, W. W. Jennings, F. R. Wheeler, W. H. Everett, C. H. 
Rowell, Henry Wakeman. 

East Windsor, J. S. Allen. (Broad Brook,) S. T. Wells, P. L. Blodgett, J. F. 
Fitts ; — Rev. E. Goodridge, M. H. Bancroft and J. B. Noble, (Warehouse Point,) 
E. K. Leonard and J. 0. Ellsworth, (Broad. Brook.) 

Ellington, Henry McKnight, *Sylvester Morris, *Rev. D. S. Holbrook, Rev. 
G. I. Wood, Otis Loomer, Edwin Talcott, Dr. J. A. Warren, Isaac Bancroft; — 
H. C. Aborn, (Square Pond.) 

Enfield, *Rev. John Howson, *L. A. Upson and Rev. D. P. Sanford, (Thomp- 
sonville,) *J. N. Allen, Albert Allen, Geo. H. Booth ;— Edward Prickett and W. 

B. Covil, (Hazardville,) C. M. Abbe, (Melrose.) 

Essex, *Giles Potter, C. S. Munger, J. E. Redfield, W. H. Williams, C. 0. 
Spencer, J. I. Hutchinson, Edwin Pratt, R. S. Hayden;— *S. M. Pratt, L. D. 
Webber, E. B. Bull and L. Beckwith, (Centre Brook.) 

Fairfield, (all A. V.) Rev. Dr. E. E. Rankin, Rev. J. K. Lombard, Samuel 
Morehouse, Edmund Hobart ; — Dr. M. V. B. Dunham, (Greenfield Hill,) W. B. 
Meeker, (Southport.) 

Farmington, Rev. E. A. Smith, Julius Gay, *Edward Norton, C. L Whitman, 
T. Z. Porter; — *Rev. E. R. Brown, Samuel Frisbie, Rev. J. A. Smith and E. M. 
Mills, (Uniouville.) 

Franklin, *S. A. Frink, (Baltic.) *H. L. M. Ladd, (North F.,) *H. W. Kingsley, 
0. B. Hyde, T. G. Kingsley, G. H. Griffing. 

Glastonbury, (all A. V.) Rev. W. S. Wright ; — Jno. W. Hubbard, A. A. Bab- 
cock and Rev. J. E. Elliot, (South G.,) At D. Clark and L. T. Hollister, (East G.,) 

C. J. Loomer, (Buckingham,) W. H. Griswold, N. W. French. 

Gosiien, Lyman Hall, *S. A. Bartholomew, Henry Norton, J. H. Wadhams ; — 
M. D. F. Smith and F. A. Lucas, (West G.) • 

t Deceased. 
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Gsaxbt, Looen Reed. (West G~) *Ber. H. P. Osgood. Ber. T. D. Mnrphy, V. 
L. Hayes, L C. Spring, J. G. Bowley:— Ju L Lordand and A. L. Holeonb, 
(STorth G„) Wallace Kendall. (West 6.) 

GmamTCH. *&ew. C. B. Treat *M. L. Mason. *A- M. Brash. Dr. J. H~ Brash ; 
—♦Lorenzo Finney, 'Mianus.) *B. T. Merritt (GfenriDe.) 

Guswou*. Dr. Win. Sonfe, (Jewett City.) *B. C. Keigwin and J. D. Korieetan. 
(Glasko.) W. A. Browning and E. C. Keigwin. (Jewett Gtr T ) J. K Leonard. 

GaofOV, (all A. T.) Ber. J. A. Woodhnll:— & & Lamb. (Mystic.) W. H. Potter 
and Bar. J. D. & Pardee. (Mystic BhrerJ D. A. DaboIL Jr., (Gentro G.,) Ber. K. 
T.Allen. 

GouOBa Ber. Dr. L T. Bennett. Charles Griswold. ♦Ber. G. W. Banks. Dr. 
G. P. Reynolds, A. B. Palmer. G. B. Spencer, J. S. Benton;— * J. B. Booster and 
E. W. Bossiter. (North G.) 

Haddax, J. H. Roasell, *8. W. Shafler, Isaac Arnold, Orrin Shailer, 2d. Besa- 
leel Shafler ;— Ju W. Trier, (Trlerrille,) Ansel Spencer, Dr. & B. Bailey and G. 
A. Freeman, (Higgannm.) 

Hamdky, A. H. Smith, (Mt CarmeL) *Etias Dickerman. (Sew HaTenJ *Horace 
Tattle and John Kinney, (Mt Cannei,) Dr. £. D. Swift, G. & Benham. 

Haxftoy, Win. Brown, *Darid Greenslit, G. W. Bennett, R. W. Robinson, J. 
W. Congdon, Henry Oapp, Alphonzo Albro, J. W. Clark. 

Habxvosd, Dr. David Crary, F. A. Brown, *J. H. Brocklesby, Ber. J. H. 
Twkhell, Hawky Kellogg, J. B. Bock, M. B. West X. B. Stereos, Erastns 
Collins. 

Habtlaxd. *H. L. Wilcox, (West H.,) *& A. Coffins, (GranTille, Mass.,) T. E. 
Williams, (West tt,) Geo. X. Thompson, (H. Centre,) Ber. K. G. Bonney and Dr. 
H. & BeB, (East H.) 

HAKwnnasr, H. D. Reynolds, *AIbert Boell, M. L. Goodwin, Martin Cook, Dr. 
Virgil Boefl, H. H. Wilson. 

Hesbov, Dr. C. H. Pendleton;— Ber. J. A. Mack, (Gilead,) *Ber. H. Bryant, 
♦Bar. Ju Sharp, R. S. Bestor, Marshall Porter ;— Chas. N. Brown and R P. Gil- 
bert, (GOead.) 

HtnrmoTOH, Horace Wheeler, C. R. Lattin, *D. & Brinsmade, Dr. G. A. Shel- 
ton, F. G. Perry, G. M. Wakelea (all Birmingham P. O n except Mr. Lattin.) 

Kjott, (afl A. V.) John Chase, (Sooth K^) G. A. Vincent, Perry Hnfcot, Ber. 
T. D. Barclay, W. O. Page;— L J. Beardsley, (New Preston.) 

KnxnrGLT, Dr. a Hutehina, (West K^) «Geo, W. Pike, (Sooth EL,) Anthony 
Ames, Joshua Perkins, T. M. Greenslit, Ber. A. T. Parsons and Ber. W. C. Oarr, 
(West K^) John Andrews;— Dr. K A. Hill, (Bast K.) 

Killmgwobxh, "Francis Tomer, W. E. Griswold, *N. EL Evarts. 

Lebajtoh, (all A. V.) K S. Hinckley, (Liberty HiU,) Geo. D. fyencer, Justin 
Clark, Isaac Gillett, D. H. McCaU;— J. N* AbeU, (Liberty Hffl.) 

Ledtasd, Wm. J. Brown, (Mystic,) *W. T. Cook, *J. A. Gallop, Bar. C. 
Cutting, George Fanning, L G. Geer, J. & Spicer;— C. H. Chapman, (Centre 
Groton,) C. M. Gallop, (Mystic.) 

Lisbov, J. E. Adams and C. J. Bromley, (Jewett City,) Henry Lyon, (Greene- 
vffle.) 
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Litchfield, *T. L. Jennings, *D. C. Kilbourn, *Rev. Allen McLean, G. M. 
Woodruff, Rev. G. M. Wilkins, A. J. Pierpont, M. R. Gaines;— G. W. Bement 
(Bantam FaUs,) G. B. Curtiss, (Northfleld.) 

Lyme, J. W. Bill ;— *H. B. Sisson and Dr. J. G. Ely, (Hamburgh,) Rev. Dr. B. 
P. Burr, Rev. B. B. Hopkinson ; — W. 0. Spencer, (Hadlyme.) 

Madison, Dennis Tuttle, *Rev. J. A. Gallup, Wm. S. Hull, J. H. Meigs;— 
Nathan Howell, (East River,) H. E. Stone, (North M.) 

Manchester, Rev. S. W. Robbins ;— *R. R. Dimock, (South M.,) Dr. 0. B. 
Taylor ; — Dr. C. W. Jacques, (Buckland,) J. A. Pitch and J. B. Latham, (North M.) 

• Mansfield, L. R. Dunham, (EagleviUe,) *Rev. K. B. Glidden, *Rev. A. J. 
Chaplin, R. P. Barrows and Dr. E. B. Sumner, (all M. Centre,) Henry Hunting- 
ton, (M. Depot,) E. A. Hammond, (WiUimantic,) J. S. Hanks, (Gurleyville.) 

Marlborough, J. J. Bell, *Rev. C. W. Hanna, John Lord, Joseph Eneeland, 
A. B. Latham, W. E. Jones. 

Mertden, Eli Ives:— *Rev. J. T. Petteo, C. R. Pasy, L. G. Riggs, A. B. Mather 
and H. W. Hirschfield, (all West M., except Mr. Ives,) J. S. Wightman, (South 
M.,) Rev. J. H. Chapin, Dr. C. H. S. Davis. 

Middlebuby, A. S. Clark, *H. W. Munson, Levings Abbott, C. H. Lum, G. B. 
Bristol;— G. 0. Ellis, (Naugatuck.) 

Middlefield, Charles Hubbard, *Rev. A. C. Denison, P. M. Augur, M. W. 
Terrill, J. 0. Couch, W. P. HalL 

Middletown, (all A. V.) S. A. Robinson ; — H. E. Smith and H. H. Wilcox, 
(Westfield,) J. M. Hubbard, Geo. W. Guy, D. H. Chase. 

(City District,) Dr. E. B. Nye, Dr. G. W. Burke, *Dr. C. L. Loomis, Geo. L. 
Hulbert, D. W. Northrop, A. W. Bacon. H. D. A. Ward, S. A. Robinson, G. W. 
Atkins. *H. E. Sawyer, Superintendent. 

Milford, N. E. Smith, P. S. Bristol, Rev. J. A. Biddle, Rev. G. H. Griffin, 
I. T. Rogers, W. G. Mitchell, D. N. Clark. 0. W. Baldwin, C. P. Bosworth, C. A. 
Tomlinson, A. A. Baldwin;— Wm. H. Pond, (Hartford.) *A. M. Drummond, 
Superintendent. 

Monroe, F. M. Cargill ; — *David Osborn and David Warner, (Stepney,) 0. S. 
French and B. H. French, (Stepney Depot,) James Burr. 

Montville, C. E. Wheeler, *S. H. Browning, *M. V. B. Brainard, 0. A. 
Wheeler, J. S. Latimer ; — H. R. Strickland, *W. F. Thacher and Mark Latimer, 
(Chesterfield;) Jed. R. (Jay, 2d, (Norwich.) 

Morris, Robert Pierpont, *C. S. Loveland, *Dwight Griswold, L. B. Hall, Rev. 
E. Leonard, S. W. S. Skilton. 

Naugatuck, (all A. V.) H. H. Johnson, Rev. J. L. Scott, Rev. D. A. Easton, 
Rev. J. Fagan, Dr. F. B. Tuttle, B. A. Peck. 

New Britain, J. N. Bartlett, *Charles Northend, W. L. Humason, Rev. Luke 
Daly, Geo. H. Minor, J. A. O^rien, J. A. Traut, Elihu Burritt, L. 0. Smith, Dr. 
E. B. Lyon, F. C. Hipp, Charles Peck. 

New Canaan, F. M. Bliss, *Rev. J. Greenleaf, Dr. W. G. Brownson. L. M. 
Monroe, J. P. Silliman, W. E. Husted. 

New Fairfield, *Geo. W. Wheeler, *H. H. Wildman, *J. J. Treadwell, T. C. 
Rogers, Alex. Turner, David Rogers. 
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New Hartford, *Rev. J. H. Betts, (Pine Meadow,) *N. B. Merrill and Rev. 
M. Knight, (Nepaug,) *Rev. F. H. Adams, John Richards, J. B. Foster. 

New Haven, (City District,) H. M. Welch, Samuel Hemingway, G. H. Watrous, 
M. F. Tyler, J. E. Earle, N. T. Bushnell, Patrick Maher, Maier Zunder, F. A. 
"Walker. Horace Day, Secretary ; ♦Ariel Parish, Superintendent. 

(Westville District,) E. P. Merriman, H. L. Hotchkiss, *L. W. Beecher, D. G. 
Mitchell, J. D. Payne, J. N. Austen, W. C. Whipple, F. E. Clark, fL. W. Peck. 

Newtngton, Roger Welles ; — *J. G. Stoddard, (N. Junction,) 0. K. Atwood, J. 
S. Kirkham, S. A. Steele, E. M. Steele. 

New London, J. C. Learned. Ralph Wheeler, Benj. Stark, I. C. Tate, Rev. J. 
P. Brown, John Bishop, C. J. Hewitt, Alfred Coit, G. C. Strong. 

New Milford, A. S. Clark, *C. A. Todd, E. S. Green, P. N. Hall, J. W. Addis, 

E. F. Morehouse ;-— *Scott Buckingham and A. N. Baldwin, (Northfield.) *S. C. 
Ferriss, (Gaylordsville.) :u 

Newtown, (all A. V.) E. L. Johnson, Charles Fairman, A. B. Prindle, S. B. 
Wheeler, John 0. Dolohery ; — C. M. Parsons, (Sandy Hook.) 

Norfolk, *Rev. J. F. Gleason, *Riley Stillman, *H. B. Knapp, S. D. Northway, 

F. E. Porter, Silas Palmer, Louise P. Stevens, Mrs. C. E. Mills, Harriett Brown. 

North Branford, Charles Page ; — *F. C. Bartholomew, (Northford,) *W. D. 
Ford, E. H. Foote ; — Charles Foote and H. D. Bartholomew, (Northford.) 

North Canaan, all A. V.) M. B. Tobey, (Canaan Valley,) A. T. Roraback, 
Rev. E. Whittlesey, D. L. Freeman, Charles Gillette, (all Canaan,) 0. H. Briggs, 
(C. Valley.) 

North Haven, A. F. Austin, *Dr. R. B. Goodyear, H. D. Todd, S. B. Thorpe, 

G. W. Smith, J. B. Goodsell;— 0. a Todd and Charles Smith, (Clintonville,) Eli 
D. Hayes, (Montowese.) 

North Stontngton, Rev. J. R. Bourne, *Rev. W. D. Morgan, John L. York. 

Norwalk, *J. W. Wilson, *Rev. J. A. Hamilton, Rev. E. D. Bentloy, Levi 
Warner, B. J. Sturges ; — *J. J. Millard, Dr. M. B. Pardee, C. W. LeCount and 
L. J. Blake, (South N.) 

Norwich, Rev. R. P. Stanton, (Greeneville,) *J. W. Crary, Rev. S. 0. Seymour, 
Rev. W. S. Palmer, Rev. S. H. Giesey, Abel Rathbone ; — Rev. Dr. H. P. Arms 
and G. G. Pitcher, (N. Town,) G. R. Hyde, (Yantic.) 

(Town Street District,) *Rev. Dr. H. P. Arms, (N. Town,) L. A. Hyde, B. W. 
Hyde, Edward Harland ;— -W. R. Potter, G. G. Pitcher, Geo. McClelland, J. S. 
Lathrop and W. B. Lathrop, (N. Town.) 

(Central District, Norwich P. 0.) *Rev. S. 0. Seymour, Costello Lippitt, *Dr. 
Patrick Cassidy, C. F. Stechel, C. H. Dillaby, B. P. Learned, E. H. Learned, J. M. 
Thayer, E. R. Thompson. *N. L Bishop, Superintendent. 

(West Chelsea District, Norwich P. 0.) B. H. Rogers, *P. W. Bruce, *L. W. 
Dudley, D. W. Perkins, Henry Holmes, E. S. Bishop, C. H. Talcott, P. J. 
O'Conner, J. P. Murphy. 

Old Lyme, (Lyme P. 0.) T. S. Swan, John Smith, *Rev. W. B. Cary, John 
Swaney, 0. L. Morley ; — R. M. Champion, (South L.) 

t Deceased. 
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Old Saybrook, (Saybrook P. 0.) Edwin Ayer, *Wm. J. Clark, *R. B. Chalker, 
G. ,W. Denison ; — Joseph Kellogg, (New Saybrook.) 

• Orange, Dr. J. M. Aimes, *Rev. E. S. Lines, Rev. W. E. Brooks, *Dr. J. F. 
Barnet, (all West Haven,) *Isaac P. Treat, James Walker. 

Oxford, N. J. Wilcoxson, *Dr. Lewis Barnes, 0. C. Osborn, Samuel Hawkins, 
John Harger ; — Clarke EJ. Lum, (Seymour.) 

Plainfield, *J. S. French, (Central Village,) *Rev. S. H. Fellows and W. H. H. 
Leavens, (Wauregan,) *Waldo Tillinghast ; — *W. I. Hyde and Dr. W. A. Lewis, 
(Moosup,) Rev. John Avery, F. A. Carey and Horace Allen, (Central Village.) 

Plainville, Rev. N. J. Seeley, *S. J. Corban, *M. A. Nickerson, Rev. Alex. 
Hall, Hiram Carter, Wm. Newton. 

Plymouth, George Langdon, *L. D. Baldwin, Apollos Markham, A. P. Fenn, 

E. M. Talmadge, Hilo Holt;— Rev. L. S. Griggs, N. T. Baldwin and Wm. W. 
Clemence, (Ten^ville.) 

Pomfret, I. P. Briggs, (P. Centre,) *S. S. Cotton and G. S. Feeter, (P. Landing,) 
Horace Sabin, E. Mathewson, Dr. L. Williams, Hudson Smith ; — J. W. Clapp, 
(Abington,) W. I. Bartholomew, (Putnam.) 

Portland, *Dr. C. A. Sears; — *W. S. Strickland, F. Gildersleeve and C. H. 
White, (Gildersleeve's Landing,) *Rev. J. S. Bayne, F. A. Parker, J. C. Gladwin, 
G. B. Cleveland, C. G. Southmayd. 

Preston, (all A. V.) J. A. Cook ; — N. S. Wentworth, (Norwich,) Aaron Lucas, 
(Poquetannock.) 

Prospect, John Gillette, *B. B. Brown. Meritt Clark, H. N. Clark, A. S. Plumb, 
Wm. Clark. 

Putnam, S. H. Seward, *Rev. Dr. B. F. Bronson, *C. M. Brooks, *P. H. 
Whaley, H. S. Perry, Gilbert Chandler. 

Reading, *Rev. John Dickinson, *Rev. S. G. Law; — Rev. X. A. Welton, (R. 
Ridge.) 

Ridgefield, Dr. D. L. Adams, *Dr. W. S. Todd, *Rev. D. D. Bishop, *A. Y. 
Paddock, Gould Rockwell, C. B. Northrop, W. H. Beers, L. E. Smith, J. L. Hunt. 

Rocky Hill, G. 0. Chambers, A. D. Griswold, H. R. Merriam, W. F. Bulkley. 
C. B. Wilcox, Samuel Dimock, G. W. Hewitt, W. G. Robbins, J. H. Warner. 

Roxbury, E. G. Seeley, *Charles Sanford, 0. E. Prindle, H. D. Gillette, H. S. 
Hurlbut, Levi Smith. 

Salem, *Henry Fox, *Rev. J. Ordway, R. A. Williams, F. E. Chadwick, N. W. 
Williams, A. 0. Gallup. 

Salisbury. J. R. Ward, (Falls Village,) *J. H. Hurlburt and W. A. Crowell, 
(Lime Rock,) M. L. Graham, Rev. Lyman Warner;— Geo. B. Burrall, (Lakeville.) 

Saybrook, (Deep River P. 0.) Geo. S. Hefflon, *M. N. Griswold, *A. D. Platts, 

F. L'Hommedieu, L. J. Platts, D. M. Tyler, Henry Dolph, H. W. Mather, F. W. 
Williams, J. J. Jones ;— G. K. Hull and G. W. Denison, (Winthrop.) 

Scotland, Abner Robinson, *Rev. A. A. Hurd, Dr. I. B. Gallup, W. M. Burn- 
ham, Henry Lincoln, A. W. Maine. 

Seymour, Carlos French, *W. C. Sharpe, *Dr. Joshua Kendall, Edmund Day, 
S. Y. Beach, V. H. M. Ewen, S. H. Canfield;— F. M Clemons, (Birmingham,) 
Nathan Holbrook, (Ansonia.) 
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Shabon, A. 0. Woodward, *Dr. 0. H. Shears, J. 0. Smith, R. E. Goodwin, G. 
A. Kelsey;— C. W. Hall, Jr., (West Cornwall.) 

Sherman, Geo. A. Barnes, *Dr. J. N. Woodruff, *Rev. E. P. Herrick, D. B. 
Mallory, W. B. Pepper, L. B. Hungerford, G. L. Leach, I. B. Hall. 

Simsbury, Seymour Pettibone, (Weatogue,) *D. B. McLean, H. W. Ensign, Rev. 
J. L. Tomlinson, A. G. Case;— *Dr. G. W. Sanford, (Tariftville.) 

Somebs, M. F. Gowdy, (Somersville,) *L. W. Percival, Rev. C. H. Gleason, Dr. 
W. B. Woods, Miss Harriett Pomeroy ; — Rev. C. L. Ayer, (Somersville.) 

Southbuby, *G. T. Pierce, (South Britain,) Rev. J. Hartwell, ♦O. 8. Brown;— 
Rev. S. J. Bryant, D. M. Mitchell and Ezra Pierce, (South Britain.) 

Southington, *W. S. Merrell, *J. H. Osborn, R. A. NeaL, L. 0. Neal ; — *A. P. 
Barnes, (Marion,) Stephen Walkley, (Plantsville.) 

South Windsor, J. L. Higley, *Rev. G. A. Bowman, Rev. E. S. Towne; — 
*J. G. Perrin, (Vernon,) Lyman Grant and Oliver Grant, (Wappigg.) 

Spbague, Nathan Geer, (Baltic,) *Rev. L. H. Barber and T. K. Peck, (Hanover,) 
M. K. Brewer, J. P. Starkweather and H. H. Maynard, (Baltic.) 

Stafford, Rev. F. L. Batchelder, *Rev. G. V. Maxham ;— *Rev. A. S. Fits, 
(West S.,) Rev. Dr. F. J. Hawley, Rev. T. P. Shahan and W. R. Small, (S. 
Springs.) 

Stamford, Eleazar Porter, *N. R. Hart, |J. D. Ferguson, *A» P. Beals, Robert 
Swartwout, H. D. Ralph, W. W. Soofleld, R. E. Livingston ;— G. B. Christison, 
(Long Ridge.) 

Stkbuno, Albert Frink, *H. D. Dixon, A. A. Stanton, Alfred Gallup ; — N. J. 
Wood and G. C. Brown, (North S.) 

Stonikgton, S. B. Wheeler, (Mystic,) *B. F. Williams, (Mystio Bridge,) *Rev. 
A. G. Palmer, J. S. Anderson ; — C. H. Hinckley and C. H. Baboock, (Westerly, 
R. L) 

Stratford, R. H. Russell, * Albert Wilcoxson, F. J. Beardsley;— C. L. Beach, 
James Bounds and J. R. Hull, (West S.) 

Suffield, S. B. Kendall, *C. H. Fuller, J. A. Shores, *Rev. Chas. Willett, 
♦Emerson Jessup; — *J. B. Rose, (West S.) 

Thohaston, T. J. Bradstreet, *G. A. Stoughton, G. B. Pierpont, Rev. J.W. 
Backus, Rev. E. B. Sanford, Rev. Thomas Ockford, Rev. Eugene Gaffney, A. W. 
Smith, F. B. Taylor. 

Thompson, (all A. V.) Rev. A. Rawson, Rev. N. J. Pinkham, Stephen Ballard, 
Isaac Ross ; — Oscar Tourtellotte and Dr. J. C. Lathrop, (North Grosvenordale.) 

Tolland, W. C. Ladd, *Rev. 0. N. Seymour, S. H. Brown, A. L. Benton, 
Charles Young, J. E. Underwood. 

ToRRiNGTON, Rev. Dr. L, Perrin, G. H. Welch, *H. M. Sherman, *Rev. J. W, 
Gamwell, (all Wolcottville,) *R. 0, Barber, (Burrville.) 

Trumbull, H. L. Fairohild, (Bridgeport,) *Rev. N. T. Merwin, S. H. Booth; — 
G. F. Hadley, Rev. A. P. Brush and Beach Hill, (Long Hill.) 

tDeceaeed. 
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Union, S. W. Moore, (8taffordville,) *T. J. Young, (North Ashford,) *B. 0. 
Booth;— -M. P. J. Walker, (Stafford Springs,) M. G. Moore, (Staffordville,) Rev. J. 
P. Watson, (Mashapaug.) 

Vernon, Francis Keeney, *G. W. West, Dr. S. G. Risley, H. T. Bolles, (all 
Rockville,) *H. F. Parker and J. & Dobson, (Y. Depot) 

Yoluntown, Wm. B. Ray, (Pendleton Hill,) *Dr. 0. 0. Main, A. B. Bitgood, 
Ezra Briggs ;— J. C. Tanner and C. W. Barber, (Campbell's Mills.) 

Wallinoford, Rev. W. G. Richmond, *H. L. Hall, Dr. Henry Davis, H. S. Hall, 
L. M. Hubbard, C. D. Yale. 

Warren, M. A. Strong, *Rev. W. S. Oolton, A. R. Humphrey, N. B. Strong, 
A. C. Knapp, G. W. Wood. 

Washington, Orestes Hickox, *Earle Buckingham, Charles Beach; — *G. 0. 
Whittlesey and G. T. Sperry, (New Preston,) Ralph Buckingham, (Marbledale.) 

Waterbury, J. W. Webster, *Greene Kendrick, *Rev. John Oreedon, Rev. J. 
Anderson, Rev. F. T. Russell, Rev. Lawrence Walsh, D. B. Hamilton, E. L. 
Frisbie. (one vacancy.) 

Waterford, Rev. Edmund Darrow, *J. W. Manwaring, F. J. Stanton ; — Rev. 
A. B. Tefft, H. 0. Woodworth and H. A. Smith, (New London.) 

Watertown, C. M. Noble, *T. P. Baldwin, *Rev. H. Q. Judd, *Rev. James 
Stoddard, Dr. W. S. Munger, Dr. A. M. Hungerford. 

Westbrook, *0. H. Norris, *J. H. DeWolf, B. F. Bushnell, D. A. Wright, E. 
A. Hill, E. C. Stevens. 

West Hartford, Henry Talcott, (Elmwood,) *W. H. Hall, Rev. M N. Morris, 
Samuel Whitman ;— C. N. Beach, (Elmwood,) S. J. Bestor, (Hartford.) 

Weston, A. S. Jarvis; — *Lester Fanton and EL A. Ogden, (Westport,) J. R. 
Nichols, D. L. Rowland. 

Westport, T. D. Elwood, *Rev. A. N. Lewis, Rev. J. R. Williams, Albert 
Relyea, H. W. Lyon, J. S. Sherwood. 

Wethersfield, R. A. Bobbins, *M. S. Griswold, John Welles, William Talcott, 
James Standish, H. A. Deming. 

Willinoton, C. D. Rider, *G. 0. Southwick, *Rev. E. Oolton, *Rev. 0. W. 
Potter, L. W. Holt, H. 0. Sparks. 

Wilton, Wm. Sturges ; — J. B. Hurlbutt, (Cannon's Station,) *Harvey Bedient, 
S. E. Ogden, D. G. Betts;— - S. M. Comstock, (Weston.) 

Winchester, (all A. Y.) Rev. A. Goodenough, (W. Centre,) C. F. North, (West 
Winsted,) Rev. T. M. Miles, Rev. Hoaldus Pandolphi, Charles Weldon and C. A. 
Bristol, (Winsted.) A 

Windham, J. M. Johnson : — *Geo. W. Melony, *Rev. F. L. DeBruycker, *John 
M. Hall, Dennis McCarthy, H. W. Avery, J. E. Hayden, Albert Barrows, (all Willi- 
mantic, except Mr. Johnson,) E. M. Swift. 

Windsor, E. a Clapp, *Rev. R. H. Tuttle, Rev. G. C. Wilson, A. H. Ellsworth ; 
— Dr. R. E. Ensign and H. L. Soper, (Poquonock.) 

Windsor Locks, *Dr. S. R. Burnap, J. T. Coogan, A. B. Stockwell, J. L. 
Anderson, Richard Brooks, B. M. Bouglass. 
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Wolcott, Henry Minor;— *F. L. Nichols, (Box 752, Waterbury,) E. M. Upson, 

A. N. Lane, H. B. Garter, L. P. Alcott 

Woodbridgk, H. P. Merwin, *Bev. S. P. Marvin, 1C E. Baldwin, W. M. 
Beecher, E. W. Judge, E. L. Sperry. 

Woodbtjbt, James Huntington, *N. M. Strong, *Wm. J. Clark, Bey. G. W. 
Noyes, Bev. J. L. B. Wyckoff, Dr. H. W. Shove, W. V. Bood, D. C. Somers;— 

B. B. Judson, (Minortown.) 

Woodstock, G. P. S. Stoddard, (South W. t ) N. E. Morse, V. T. Wetherell and 
M. W. Ide, (East WJ *George Bugbee, (W. Valley,) Oscar Fisher and J. M. 
Perrin, (West W.,) Ebenezer Bishop, (North W.,) S. M. Fenner, (South W.) 



PUBLIC ACTS CONCERNING EDUCATION, 

Passed January Session, 1877. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

An Act relating to School District Taxes. 

Whenever any school district, having within its boundaries any 
town almshouse and farm, shall impose any tax for the purpose of 
building or repairing its school house, said real estate owned by 
said town shall not be exempt from such taxation. 

CHAPTER LI. 

An Act concerning the Election and Powers of School Visitors in 

Towns having Union Districts. 

Sec. 1. Whenever in any town the school districts have been 
consolidated under the provisions of the Acts of 1866, 1867, 1869, 
and 1872, and such towns may have heretofore abandoned, or 
shall hereafter abandon such system under the provisions of said 
Acts, those persons who have been, or who shall be elected school 
committee of such union districts, shall be and remain the mem- 
bers of the board of school visitors of such towns, with all the 
powers and duties of school visitors, forHhe terms of one, two, 
and three years respectively, to which they have been or may be 
elected, in the same manner as if they had been elected school 
visitors of such towns according to the provisions of the statutes 
in such caseprovided. * 

Sec. 2. This Act shall affect no suit now pending, and shall 
take effect from its passage. 

CHAPTER LX1V. 

Sec. 1. Public schools shall be established and maintained for 
at least thirty weeks in each year, in every school district in which 
the number of persons between four and sixteen years of age at the 
last preceding enumeration was twenty-four or more, and for at 
least twenty-four weeks in the other districts ; but no school need 
be maintained in any district in which the average attendance of 
persons at the school in said district during the preceding year, 
ending the thirty-first day of August, was less than eight. In 
said schools shall be taught, by teachers found duly qualified by 
the school visitors, reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar, geography, and such other studies as may be prescribed 
by the board of school visitors, and said schools shall be open to 
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all children over four years of age in the respective districts ; and 
no person shall be denied admittance to and instruction in said 
schools on account of race or color. 

Sec. 2. Section one of chapter two, of title eleven of the 
general statutes, revision of 1875, is hereby repealed. 

CHAPTER LXVII. 

In lieu of the form of oath now required by title eleven, 
chapter eleven, section three, of the general statutes, the following 
form shall be used by the school visitors : 

We, the school visitors of the town of , certify that from 

the returns made to us under oath as by law provided, we find 

that on the first Monday in January, A. D., , there were 

residing within the school districts belonging to said town the 

number of persons between the- ages of four and sixteen 

years, and from the best information we can obtain, we truly 
believe that said number is correct. 

(■School Visitors. 

On this day of , A. D., , personally appeared the 

above named school visitors, and made oath to the truth of the 
above certificate by them subscribed, before me. 

, Justice of the Peace. 

CHAPTER LXX. 

By this Act, title eleven, chapter two, section two of tbe 
revised statutes of 1875, is amended by erasing from the last line 
thereof the words " shall be filled," and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words " shall be filled in the manner prescribed in the third 
section of this Act, for the election of school visitors for the full 
term of three years, and the ballots shall distinctly specify tbe 
vacancy to be filled." [This relates to the choosing of school 
visitors.] 

CHAPTER XCVIII. 

[This chapter is given on pages 20 and 21 of this Report.] 

CHAPTER CVI. 

Sec. 1. Whenever one-third of the voters present at any 
meeting of a school district containing two hundred or more 
voters, shall request that any vote or votes upon any question 
pending before such meeting shall be taken by ballot and check 
list of the voters of said district, the chairman of such meeting shall 
cause said vote or votes to be so taken, and if said vote or votes 
cannot be then and there conveniently and properly taken, he 
shall, upon the like request of said one-third of the voters present, 
adjourn said meeting to the usual polling place in said district, if 
any there be, and if there be none, then to the most suitable and 
convenient place in said district, at such time within one week 
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thereafter as he may designate, when and where said vote or votes 
shall be taken between the hours of nine o'clock in the morning 
and five in the afternoon, and the result ascertained and declared 
by said chairman, and recorded by the clerk upon the records of 
said district. 

Sec. 2. Upon the written request of twenty or more voters of 
any school district containing two hundred or more legal voters, 
made to the committee of said district, to call a special meeting 
of the voters of such district to vote by ballot and check-list, upon 
any resolution or resolutions appended to such request, the said 
committee shall call such meeting within two weeks thereafter, at 
some suitable time and place in said district, to be particularly 
stated in the notice for such meeting, when and where said vote 
or votes shall be taken by ballot and check-list, and the result 
ascertained and declared by the chairman, and recorded by the 
clerk upon the records of said district. 

Sec. 3. Upon the written request of fifty or more of the voters 
of any school district containing two hundred or more voters, the 
committee of such districts shall cause all elections of officers of 
of such district to be had by ballot and check-list, as provided in 
the preceding sections. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

chapter cxn. 
An Act relating to the Instruction and Employment of Children. 

Section two of chapter first, title eleven, of the general statutes 
is hereby amended by erasing in the fifth and sixth lines of said 
section the words : " three months of the twelve next preceding 
any year," and inserting in place thereof the words : " sixty days 
of the twelve months next preceding any month." 

CHAPTER CXL1II. 

Sec. 1. Any town which has or shall have assumed the control 
of its public schools as provided in the first section of chapter six, 
title eleven, of the general statutes, may at the second annual 
town meeting thereafter, but not previously, or may at any 
subsequent annual town meeting, vote to abandon such control, 
and re-establish the several districts, as they were before said 
action, and the vote for such purpose shall be taken by ballot, in 
the manner specified in sections one and two, of chapter thirty- 
two of the public acts passed May session, A. D., 1875, being An 
Act relating to the consolidation of school districts. 

Sec. 2. When any town has voted to re-establish its school 
districts, as provided in the preceding section, each of the districts 
shall pay the town for all improvements which the town has made 
on the school house, its furniture and appurtenances within the 
district. The amounts to be thus paid shall be determined by the 
selectmen and the school committee of the town. When such 
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payments are made the town shall restore or make good to each 
of the districts the school property and local funds formerly 
belonging to the district. If any district shall refuse or neglect 
to make the payment required by this section till the expiration of 
six months alter the passage of the vote of the fown to re-establish 
the districts, the selectmen may cause a tax sufficient to make 
said payment, including the cost of laying and collecting such tax, 
to be laid on the district in manner specified by chapter three, 
title twelve, of the general statutes (except that the selectmen 
shall perform the duties required of district committees in said 
chapter), and to be collected and paid to the town. 

Sec. 3. A vote to re-establish the school districts shall not 
take effect further than to authorize the districts to hold meetings, 
lay and collect taxes, and appoint officers for those purposes, till 
all the settlements and payments required by the preceding 
section have been made ; and unless such payments and settle- 
ments are made within one year after the passage of said vote, 
said vote shall be null and void. 

Sec. 4. Section ten, of chapter six, title eleven, of the general 
statutes is hereby repealed. 
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PUBLIC ACTS CONCERNING EDUCATION, 

Passed January Session, 1878. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

An Act relating to School Districts. 

Section 1. The records and all papers relating to or affecting the 
interests of any school district shall at all times be open to the 
inspection and examination of any person liable to pay taxes in 
said district. 

Sec. 2. Any clerk of a school district who shall refuse or neg- 
lect to furnish reasonable access to such records or papers, or shall 
willfully conceal the same, or shall give any false or incorrect 
information as to the same, shall forfeit the sum of twenty-five 
dollars, one-half to the use of said district, the other half to such 
person who shall prosecute the same to effect. 

chapter xliii. 
An Act amending the General Statutes relating to ^Education. 

Section first,' of chapter eleven, title eleven of the general 
statutes, is hereby amended to read as follows : 

The committee of each school district, or if they fail or are 
.unable to do so, its clerk shall, annually, in January, ascertain the 
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name and age of every person over four and under sixteen # years 
of age, who shall belong to such district on the first Monday of 
said month, and the place, the year and month when such person 
last attended school, together with the names of the parents, 
guardians, or employers of such person, and return the same to 
the School Visitors of the town to which such district belongs, on 
or before the twentieth day of January; and in making such 
enumeration, children temporarily residing in one district, but 
having parents or guardians residing in another, shall be enumer- 
ated only as belonging to the latter district. If such return is 
not made on or before said day, one of the School Visitors shall 
make such enumeration before the first day of February next 
following, and return it to said School Visitors, and shall receive 
therefor five cents for each child so enumerated, to be paid from 
the amount appropriated by the town for the support of schools in 
said district. 

CHAPTER CXXIIJ. 

Section four, chapter three, title eleven (and page one hundred 
and thirty) of the revised Statutes of 1 875, is hereby amended by 
erasing in the seventh and eighth lines of said section the follow- 
ing words : " in the manner prescribed in this title for the election 
of School Visitors," and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
words : " who shall be chosen by ballot, one third to be chosen 
each year to serve for three years, aud until others are elected in 
their places. The number of persons sufficient to fill the Board 
who have the highest number of votes shall be elected ;" so that 
the section shall read as follows, to wit : 

" Section 4. School societies heretofore organized under the act 
of 1855, entitled an act in addition to and in alteration of an act 
concerning education, which are not coextensive with the towns 
in which they are situated, shall become school districts of such 
towns, with all the powers and duties of school districts, as 
specified in this title ; except that each shall annually choose on 
the third Monday of September, instead of a District Committee, 
a Board of Education consisting of six or nine persons, who shall 
be chosen by ballot, one-third to be chosen each year, to serve for 
three years until others are elected in their places. The number 
of persons sufficient to fill the Board who shall have highest num- 
ber of votes shall be elected. Which Board shall have all the 
powers," etc. 

CHAPTER CXXIV. 

Section twenty-three, chapter five, title eleven of the geueral 
statutes is hereby amended by inserting between the word " shall" 
and the word " fix," in the fifth line of said section, the words 
" after conferring with the school visitors of the town or towns in 
which such district is located." The section, when thus amended, 
will be as follows : " The vote of two-thirds of those present and 
voting at a meeting of the district shall be necessary to fix or 
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change the site of a school house; but if such two-thirds vote 
cannot be obtained in favor of any site, the school visitors of any 
town adjoining the town or either of the towns in which such dis- 
trict is, on application of the district, shall, after conferring with 
the school visitors of the town or towns in which such district is 
located, fix the site and make return to the clerk of the town in 
which such site is to be." 

CHAPTER CXXV. 

An Act Relating to School District Taxes. 

The first section of chapter three, title twelve of the general 
statutes, revision of 1875, is hereby amended to read as follows: 
All taxes imposed by any school district shall be laid on the real 
estate situated therein, and the ratable personal estate and polls 
of those persons who belonged to said district at the time of lay- 
ing such tax, which polls shall be set in the list at one hundred 
dollars each, and upon any manufacturing or mechanical business 
subject to taxation, which is located or carried on in said district, 
not including therein the value of any real estate situated out of 
the district ; and neither the business so taxed, nor any real estate 
in said district, shall be taxed in any other district. 

CHAPTER CXXVI. 

An Act in Relation to Duties of School Boards. 

The board of school visitors or board of education of any town, 
or of any district organized according to section four, chapter 
three, title eleven, of the general statutes, may exclude from any 
school or schools under their supervision, all children under five 
years of age, whenever in their judgment the interest of such 
school or schools will be thereby promoted. 
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